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PREFACE 


This collection of papers is the result of an International 
Symposium on Buddhology which was held at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, on 8 and 9 
November 1979. The symposium was held under the aegis of the 
- School’s Centre of South Asian Studies; the School also provided 
financial support through its Research Projects Committee. 

The term ‘Buddhology’ is an ambiguous one with two main 
connotations. Firstly it can cover every branch of learning in so far 
as it is concerned with Buddhism: philology and textual work, 
philosophy, anthropology, art history, psychology and many more. 
Secondly, and quite differently, it can mean the study of thestates of 
Budda-hood and Bodhisattva-hood, and concern itself with all the 
means and conditions of the achievement of those states. In this 
sense it may reasonably be compared with the term ‘theology’. Such 
a Buddhology comprises broad aspects of Buddhist. teachings 
(dharma), as well as more specific aspects of Buddhist metaphysics, 
soteriology and psychology. 

In this book, the emphasis is laid on the second meaning of 
Buddhology. Even in those papers where philological analysis plays 
a somewhat important part, the focus is on problems surrounding 
the nature of Buddha-hood. In geographical range, the papers 

_concentrate on southern, Pali-based Buddhism, and on northern, 
Sanskrit and Tibetan-based Buddhism, leaving aside the Far 
Eastern manifestation of the religion. 

We are extremely grateful to-the Centre of South Asian Studies, 
and in particular Professor Kenneth Ballhatchet‘and Dr. Hugh 
Gray, for help in the preparation of this book. We would also like to 
thank Mrs. Ruth Cranmer and Miss Anne Mackintosh for their 
assistance. Lastly, we should like to say that without the kind help of 
Dr. Peter Robb this book would not have been possible at all. 

We dedicate the book to the memory of Edward Conze, and this 
for two reasons: both because of his recent death which took place 
while our symposium, to which he had been invited, was in 
preparation; and because his death marks a kind of frontier between 
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recent and future stages in the development of modern Buddology. 
Conze was a brilliant exponent of the stage which, itself having 
superseded an earlier, heavily-philological phase of Buddhist 
researches, seems to us now to be coming to an end. It has opened up 
new vistas to show Buddhism not just:as a geographically and 
historically isolated phenomenon, but as a major living philosophy 
of life and death, forming a part of our modern world outlook. 

While we can only speculate as to what will be the character of 
Buddhology in the near future, one thing is beyond doubt: it was in 
the works and in the personality of Edward Conze that the 
universalist tendency of the recent stage of Buddhology found its 
utmost manifestation. 


A. PIATIGORSKY 
P.T. DENWOOD 


NOTE 

Words which are not very likely to be met in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
or such like publications have been italicized. If, however, they occur frequently 
within the text of the same paper, they are printed the first time in italics and then in 
roman. Diacritical marks have been omitted in al// words printed in roman including 
proper names. The glossary at the end of the book includes italicized words only. 


PALI ORAL LITERATURE 
L. S. Cousins 


1. The nikayas as oral literature 

Early Buddhist literature is an oral literature. Such a literature is not 
without its own characteristic features. A widespread use of 
mnemonic formulae is one of the most typical of these. I would refer 
to the considerable body of research on the nature of oral epic 
poetry.' In such poetry the formulae are used both as an aid to 
~ actual performance and to maintain the continuity and form of the 
epic tradition. 

Both these features are certainly present in the sutra literature.” In 
the first place many suttas are clearly designed for chanting. We 
should assume that, then as now, their chanting would produce a 
great deal of religious emotion — the pdmojja and piti-somanassa of 
the texts. The difference of course would be that the language of the 
suttas would still be directly comprehensible to the hearers. In these 
circumstances suttas would be chanted by individual monks both 
for edification and for enjoyment. We may compare the recitations 
attributed to Ananda and Upali in accounts of the First Council. In 
practice they would have to be tailored to the needs of the particular 
situation — shortened or lengthened as required. An experienced 
chanter would be able to string together many different traditional 
episodes and teachings so as to form a coherent, profound and 
moving composition. 

It has been clearly shown that in many cases a traditional oral 
singer does not have a fixed text for a particular song. He can for 
.example be recorded on two different occasions. The result may 
vary greatly in length. He will insist that he has sung the same song. 
In fact his viewpoint is quite reasonable and in many ways 
defensible. If one is asked to recount an incident which has taken 

- place, one may tell the story very briefly to someone met on the 
street and at much greater length to someone else over lunch. One 
might well not admit that the account of the matter was different on 
the two occasions, although the length of the story would certainly 
differ. Of course in practice a tape recorder might very easily show 
that the two versions. were to some extent inconsistent or 
contradictory. 
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There is more tot than this; for an epic singer might reply that all 
the material in both songs was traditional apart from a little 
ornamentation. ‘But,’ says the historian, ‘only in the second version 
did the Sultan travel via Dubrovnik. You have invented this and 
falsified history.’ ‘Not so,’ says the singer. ‘It is normal for heroes to 
travel via Dubrovnik. Many songs tell of this.’ It is easy to see that 
such an approach is un-historical. Nevertheless we should note that 
it is an extremely traditional and conservative approach. The 
important thing is to preserve the matter of tradition. The 
application of this in a given situation may vary greatly and should 
do. The measure of the experience, talent and versatility of the 
performer is his capacity so to adapt his material. 

The sutta literature shows all the marks of such an approach. It is 
quite evident that if we compare the Pali recension of the nikayas 
with other surviving versions, the differences we find are exactly 
those we might expect to discover between different performances 
of oral works. The titles tend to change, the location may alter, 
material is abridged here, expanded there. Even within the existing 
canon we find a great deal of this kind of thing. Indeed the four great 
nikayas often read as if they were simply different performances of 
the same material. Many of the episodes of a composition such as 
the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta are to be found scattered over the other 
three nikayas, often more than once. 

The tradition itself was far from unaware of this and the problems 
raised by it. The Mahaparinibbana-sutta in fact preserves an 
account of the four mahdpadesa, also found as a separate discourse 
in the Anguttara-nikdya.’ Apadesa signifies the pointing out or citing 
of someone as a witness or authority — in this case for some 
teaching. The four which are cited are the Buddha, a community 
with elders, several learned monks and just one learned elder. The 
passage rejects the decisiveness of the appeal to such authorities. It 
proposes instead that those phrases and syllables should be 
carefully learnt and then brought into sutta and compared with 
vinaya. If they do not enter into sutta and they do not match with 
vinaya, they should be rejected. In the converse case they should be 
accepted as the utterance of the Lord. A rather developed situation 
is obviously envisaged with established residence of communities 
and monks in settled abodes. 

Obviously in such an oral tradition with a widespread body of 
monks and a considerable oral literature problems of authenticity 
are bound to arise. The procedure envisaged here is interesting. If 
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something does not match with vinaya (vina ye sandissanti), it should 
be rejected. This suggests an established and relatively defined set of 
vinaya rules such as we know to have existed from the comparative 
study of surviving vinaya works of various schools. Similarly 
something should be rejected if it does not enter into sutta (sutte 
otaranti). This is an unusual expression; it is best interpreted in the 
light of the Petakopadesa tradition where otarandis one of the sixteen 
haras.4 

It may there be taken as a particular method of exegesis which 
links a given discourse into the teaching as a whole by means of one 
of the general categories of the teaching. The Petakopadesa in fact 
specifies six possibilities: aggregates, elements, spheres, faculties, 
truths, dependent origination.’ Any of these can be used to analyse 
the content of a discourse and their use will automatically place it in 
its context in the teaching as a whole. Something on these lines, if 
perhaps a little less defined, is surely intended in the mahapadesa 
passages. 

What is envisaged for suttais not thena set body of literature, but 
rather a traditional pattern of teaching. Authenticity lies not in 
historical truth although this is not doubted, but rather in whether 
something can accord with the essential structure of the dhamma as 
a whole. If it cannot, it should be rejected. If it can, then it is to be 
accepted as the utterance of the Buddha. We may compare from the 
later commentarial tradition: ‘Whosoever . . . might teach and 
proclaim the dhamma, all of that is accounted as actually taught 
and proclaimed by the Teacher.”® 

Obviously there are dangers to the maintenance of the continuity 
of an oral tradition. Indeed the sutta tradition assumes that it will 
not prove possible to maintain it in the long run. The saddhamma 
will eventually decline and finally disappear, to await rediscovery by 
a future Buddha. Such an awareness is of course likely to provoke 
attempts to delay or prolong the decline. A present day example of 
this is of course U Narada’s assiduous promulgation of the Patthdna 
precisely because of the commentarial tradition that the loss of the 
~ Patthana will initiate the loss of the Tipitaka. 

It may be suggested that a number of ancient attempts were made 
to fix the tradition, already during the sutta period. One of the 
earliest of these may have come down tousas the Sangiti-suttanta of 
the Digha-nikdya.’ This of course consists of mnemoniclists givenin 
groups in ascending numerical order from one to ten; significantly it 
is attributed not to the Buddha but to Sariputta. It can be viewed as 
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a mnemonic summary of the contents of the nikayas. Many of its 
lists must derive from suttas found only in the Anguttara-nikaya. It 
is obviously a work of some authority; it is used as the basis for one 
of the seven canonical abhidharma works of the Sarvastivdda.* So far 
as I know, it has not actually been suggested that it may well have 
been recited at one of the Councils. Yet its name clearly indicates 
that it is intended for chanting together and this surely means at a 
Sangiti. 

If this is correct, it is not surprising that it could be referred toasa 
recital of the dhamma and seen as referring to the nikayas at large. - 
From one point of view this is hardly false if the Sangiti-suttanta is 
seen aS a summary work or mnemonic index. One might venture 
rather tentatively to suggest that the Second Council would seem 
particularly appropriate. This does seem to have been a period in 
which an attempt was being made to define some aspects of the 
tradition more precisely.? Even if the tradition of the Councils 
which we have is rejected in toto, it would still seem that the 
procedure of holding a Sangiti to chant together the dhamma- 
vinaya is firmly fixed in oral consciousness. Presumably this 
has some historical basis. Perhaps then the Sangiti-suttanta is 
the best evidence we have as to what one such council actually 
did? 

The process of organizing for mnemonic purposes did not stop 
here. Other individual suttas developed later for the same purposes, 
most notably the Dasuttara-suttanta.'° The folk genre of riddle and 
answer was also utilized.'! On a larger scale the actual structuring of 
the nikaya collections shows evidence of the same concern. If we 
consider the division of the first two collections into long and 
medium discourses and recall the commentarial references to the 
different views on certain matters of the two schools of Dighabhdna- 
kas and Majjhimabhanakas, this distinction on grounds of size seems 
rather remarkable. At first sight it is difficult to see how it could 
have arisen. However if we consider the matter from the standpoint 
of oral performance, it becomes clearer. What we have is schools of 
monks specializing in recitals of different lengths. The convenience 
of this is obvious — one could invite a particular monk or group of 
monks according to the length of chanting required. One length 
would be appropriate for an uposatha day or for the occasion of 
some sangha meeting. Another length would perhaps be more suita- 
ble for an evening event. Such considerations might also account for 
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some differences of content e.g. the great mythic and ritual suttas of 
the long collection. 

Every monk would need a stock of small pieces for chanting when 
visiting the sick or for recitation after receiving food at the house of 
a layman. So we have no school of Culabhdnakas. The correspond- 
ing material does of course exist; it is this which has been collected 
or rather organized into the third and fourth nikayas. These have 
been arranged according to mnemonic principles. The Anguttara- 
nikaya follows a straightforward numerical approach. This is not as 
unsophisticated as might appear at first sight; we should no doubt 
assume that numerological symbolism of some kind is involved. The 
Samyutta-nikdya adopts the alternative method of trying to estab- 
lish groups of mnemonically linked discourses arranged in five 
larger meaningful sections. In some places therefore it tries to 
develop interconnections based upon the structure of the dhamma, 
but often it is satisfied with a simple mnemonic link or mere associa- 
tion of ideas. 

Both these collections are however clearly oral compositions. We 
may suppose that after the original introduction of these two organ- 
izational methods they were continued in the tradition and proba- 
bly did not take an absolutely fixed form until the specific occasion 
on which they were set in writing. In fact one might expect a 
considerable transitional period with both oral and literary 
approaches remaining concurrent. No doubt the oral tradition had 
by this time become rather fixed in comparison to the earlier period. 
Even so we should assume that the same monk would not haveseta 
given work down in writing in the same way on two successive 
occasions. * 

This model of the development of the nikaya literature is well in 
accord with the historical evidence. The kind of divergence and 
variation in the oral tradition suggested here is not simply an 
inference from the pattern of most but not all forms of oral litera- 
ture so far studied.!? It has a much firmer basis. It is precisely this 
kind of variation which is actually found in the different versions of 
the four nikayas preserved by various sects and extant today in Pali, 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan. These divergences are typically 
greatest in matters of little importance — such items as the locations 
of suttas, the names of individual speakers or the precise order of 
occurrence of events. Only very rarely are they founded on doctrinal 
or sectarian differences. They are too frequent to arise from the 
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natural. variation of a manuscript tradition or even from a rigidly 
memorized oral tradition. Yet the works concerned are clearly not 
independent compositions. They are very similar in their substan- 
tive content. 

This kind of divergence must go back toan early period, probably 
the time of the first sectarian divisions of the Buddhist community 
or soon thereafter. By contrast there is much less divergence within 
the later Theravddin and Sarvastivddin traditions. Evidently by the 
time of the later canonical abhidharma works inthesetwo schools the 
precise content of the nikayas had become much more firmly fixed. 
This would suggest a subsequent stage in the development of oral 
tradition in which a relatively rigid memorization becomes estab- 
lished due to the religious authority of the works in question. There 
is evidence to suggest that this has occasionally taken place in other 
oral literatures. ¥ 


2. The rise of abhidhamma 
The later tradition describes the difference between the sutta and 
abhidhamma methods in several ways. One of the oldest is perhaps to 
distinguish the first as pariydya-desand and the second as 
nippariydya-desand. This distinction appears to be first recorded in 
the Anguttara.'* Two vaggas are almost completely given over to it. 
Significantly these suttas are nearly all attributed to Ananda and 
Udayin. The first serves as the model forthe others. The formulaic 
phrase ‘sambadhe okasddhigamo’ is taken as a base. The sensory 
realm is seen as the crowded or oppressive place, while the first ;hdna 
is the open space or opportunity. The first jhana is then a crowded 
place in relation to the second jhana and so on. Each of these 
statements is qualified as pariydyena. The final stage of arahat-ship 
‘was referred to by the Lord as obtaining room in a crowded place 
nippariydyena’. The series of suttas which follows applies the same 
distinction using other phrases and also a series of synonyms for 
nibbana. 

It is possible to interpret the intended difference in several ways. 
It is sometimes taken as the distinction between something which 
requires further exposition for clarity and something which does not 
need any further explanation. This is very similar to another com- 
mentarial differentiation: sutta describes such things as the aggre- 
gates in part (eka-desen’eva), while abhidhamma explains them in 
full (nippadesena), i.e. not restricting its explanation to a single 
aspect.'> Often however, pariyaya seems to indicate a particular 
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arrangement of the teaching for some particular purpose — tanta- 
mount to a skilful means of teaching.!® 

Such a distinction implies that the second way is in some sense 
higher or.more direct: the teaching in itself rather than the teaching 
in application. The early abhidhamma literature does not explicitly 
make such a claim, but it certainly contrasts abhidhamma and 
suttantika methods. Presumably, the very use of the term abhi- 
dhamma must be intended to claim some higher or distinct teaching. 

The nature of the difference can perhaps be indicated more 
precisely from the contents of the earlier abhidhamma works. The 
key feature is, I think, that these works seek to describe specific 
events or occasions using the categories which the suttas rather 
employ to refer to sequences or processes. To take an example. The 
eightfold way is usually intended in the suttas to show the path or 
process leading to enlightenment. No doubt it was conceived of as 
cyclic or at any rate as having many levels; not just a linear progres- 
sion. With the abhidhamma it is seen as existing as part of a single 
event on particular occasions e.g. at the moment of enlightenment. 


Prior to that point it would also be present at least in embyro — 


obviously the states which lead to enlightenment must have some 
resemblance to the enlightened state itself. 

It is this distinction between a sequential and a momentary 
approach which is the most characteristic difference between sutta 
and early abhidhamma. In these terms many suttas obviously con- 
tain abhidhammic features: it may also be that the mdtikd were 
originally simply lists of states present on a given occasion. It is of 
course quite possible that the proposition that a sequential list could 
also be interpreted as a momentary list was present from an early 
stage. In this sense the abhidhamma approach may be older than 
appears. 

It may be suggested that the origin of the abhidhamma literature 
lies in two converging tendencies. The first would be this shift froma 
sequential process orientation to a momentary or event orientated 
standpoint. The second would be the growing need to fix the oral 
tradition more firmly as the community grew in numbers and 
geographic dispersal. If lists of momentary states were already 
current, it would not be difficult to see that such an approach could 


help to solve the problem of possible divergence from the tradition. 


The early abhidhamma works are then an attempt to fix the 
structure of Buddhist thought in terms of momentary events. After 
all, given the proposition that sequential teachings are convertible 
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into momentary ones, and given also the complex and structured 
network of teachings in the later sutta period, it would quite reason- 
ably follow that the whole pattern of Buddhist dhamma would be 
expressible in momentary terms. Of course there is no reason to 
suppose that an event would yet be seen as a philosophical point- 
instant in the way in which it is perhaps conceived in some schools of 
the later abhidhamma. 

From a historical point of view this raises some questions. One 
would expect such an enterprise to bristle with difficulties. A new . 
formalization of this kind could only be entirely successful if the 
original was both completely understood and contained no contra- 
dictory or incomplete elements. This seems improbable. In the 
circumstances it is hardly surprising that a number of distinct 
schools of abhidhamma interpretation arose. 

For the tradition of course it would seem otherwise. Indeed if the 
momentary approach was already accepted, then the abhidhamma 
would seem to be doing little more than to bring out the less obvious 
implications of the teaching. It could be taken for granted that the 
Buddha would already be aware of them. This is no doubt what the 
tradition of the commentaries is saying when it attributes the matika 
and thenaya to the Buddha and supposes that the actual expansion 
was made by Sariputta, a figure often used to symbolize wisdom. 


3. The Dhammasangani 

A striking feature of the Dhammasangani (Dhs), as also of some 
other abhidhamma and exegetical works, is the frequent use of 
standard mnemonic registers of apparent synonyms to define par- 
ticular mental or material phenomena. The Dhammasangani is 
both the first and probably also the oldest work in the 
Abhidhamma-pitaka. So the use of these mnemonic registers may — 
well originate here. 

The Dhs, itself in the main an oral work, was composed for 
hearers who would have had a mass of sutta material committed to 
memory. For such listeners each term in a particular register would 
recall a number of set contexts and the significance of the dhamma 
concerned would be in part determined by those contexts. In this 
way the Dhammasangani could organize the sutta traditions“and 
place them in the wider and more embracing framework of 
abhidhamma. 

It follows that if we are to understand the definitions of terms 
given in the Dhammasangani, we must reverse the process and seek 
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out the sutta contexts from which the registers are compiled. Of 
course we cannot assume that the composer of Dhs was familiar 
with the precise set of sutta material now extantin Pali. Itis possible 
therefore-that some of the terms used may refer to sutta contexts no 
longer in existencé or available only in Chinese or Tibetan. The 
redundancy of much of the material in the Sutta-pitaka should 
guard against this to a considerable extent; indeed this is obviously 
part of the purpose of such multiple redundancy in an oral tradition. 

Some examples will illustrate this approach. In the register for 
vicdra the term upavicdra is obviously based upon the nikaya for- 

- mula sometimes referred to as the eighteen manopavicdara: ‘after 
seeing a visible object with the eye one frequents a visible object 
which is the basis for pleasant feeling’!? — the number eighteen is 
reached by utilizing three types of feeling in conjunction with six 
senses. A number of examples occur in the register for pavivid. The 
term bhuri is based upon the interpretation of Dhp 282. Parindyika 
perhaps refers to the seventh treasure of the cakkavattin king. 
Pajfifid-sattha is a reference to the Vammika-sutta.'* Paffid-pdsdda 
probably refers to the dhamma-mayam of the Request of Brahma.!” 
The group pavinda-dloka, pafiid-obhdsa and pafifid-pajjota is clearly 
based upon A II, 139-40, while pafivid-ratana must derive from S I, 
36-7. 

A quite remarkable example is the group sallakkhana upalak- . 
khana paccupalakkhana which can only be taken from S III, 261, 
where these three terms occur in a negative form (asallakkhand, etc.) 
in the titles and content of three successive suttas. Eight further 
synonyms for absence of knowledge occur ina similar manner inthe 
same section of the Samyutta-nikaya. All eight are found in the Dhs 
register for moha, although the three previous terms are not found 
there.?° 

Of course the process would also work in reverse. A preacher 
coming to.a term known to him from a Dhs register in his exegesis of 
a sutta would be able to expound it accordingly. In this way evena 
minor reference would enable him to show the structure of the 
dhamma and thus give a more profound and inspiring significance 
to the context. 


Conclusion 

Consideration of the oral nature of the nikayas offers several profit- 
able lines of historical investigation. In the early period it affords the 
possibility of a strong improvisatory element. This can be con- 
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firmed by comparison between the surviving versions derived from 
different sects. It suggests the gradual fixation of the material at.a 
later period, thus accounting for many features of Pali literature and 
some aspects of its development. The constraints of oral perfor- 
mance may be.a significant factor in the formation of the four great 
collections. Moreover mnemonic considerations:played an impor- _ 
tant part in their arrangement and structuring. 

The development of abhidhamma may then be accounted for in 
terms of two converging tendencies. In the first place there was a 
move away from interpreting the traditional formulae of the teach- 
ing as sequential processes. Greater emphasis was’ now placed on 
understanding many of them as describing particular events. Sec- 
ondly there was an attempt to fix the structure of the teaching more 
precisely. This would serve two different purposes. It would both 
sharpen individual comprehension and insight while at the same 
time securing more firmly the historical continuity of the tradition. 
Various devices were used for this purpose, but particular reference 
may be made to the abhidhamma registers and table of contents as 
well as to lists expounding the contents of a given state of 
consciousness. 

One striking feature of much oral literature is the way in which 
formulae are employed in larger themes. This has not been dis- 
cussed here, but it could well prove fruitful to analyse Pali literature 
in terms of its thematic structure. This and other approaches 
derived from consideration of its oral nature could quite possibly 
advance our understanding of its form and development 
considerably. 
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Abbreviations as in the Critical Pali Dictionary. 
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The Parry-Lord theory of oral literature; see Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1960). : 

As far as ‘know the application of the above theory to Pali literature has only 
been suggested by R. J. Corless: ‘The Garland of Love: A History of Religious 
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NOTES ON SOME TIBETAN BONPO RITUALS 


Philip Denwood 


The performance of collective rituals takes up a very large part of 
the time of the monks or nuns in any Tibetan religious community. 
The structure, purpose and philosophical basis of these rites have 
now been described and discussed by a number of scholars, notably 
by Beyer.! It should by now be clear that such activity is far from 
being of peripheral importance in tantric Buddhism. The time spent 
in performing monastic rites, the care taken in preparing them, and 
the manifest spiritual and aesthetic concentration involved are 
indicative of the central position they occupy in the monks’ (or 
nuns’) religious life. Whether it was the philosophical beliefs or the 
ritual activity which historically came first, the two have been 
integrated into a consistent and purposeful whole, maintaining the 
traditional Buddhist attitude that intellectual belief and religious 
practice should go hand in hand. 

The various Tibetan Buddhist orders must have put together their 
temple rituals out of diverse materials, either Indian-derived or 
composed after Indian models, largely during the ‘later’ spreading 
of the religion from the eleventh century on. They were concerned as 
well as with ritual effectiveness, with emotional and aesthetic satis- . 
faction among participants and spectators — with the need to create 
Spectacles. Thus the precise form of individual rituals would vary 
between one order and’another, as would the divinities involved, no 
doubt with a good deal of copying out and borrowing between 
orders. It is the purpose of this paper todraw attention toa series of 
Bonpo rites of this type. 

There need be no difficulty in dealing with the Bon religion in a 
symposium on Buddhology. To the Bonpos, Buddhist literature is 
either copied from Bon or derives from the Bonpo founder, Shen- 
rap, in his guise as Sakyamuni Buddha. Conversely the Tibetan 
Buddhist would be hard put to it to see in these rituals anything but 
Buddhist texts with the names and some of the terminology 
changed. In short the two literatures are similar enough (as far as 
this type of ritual is concerned) to be the subject of valid 
comparisons. 
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The rituals are taken from the so-called gZi-brjid, introduced to 
western scholaship by Professor D. L. Snellgrove?. This is informa 
very long, rambling biography of the Bonpo equivalent to Sakya- 
muni Buddha, incidentally incorporating .a vast panorama of 
Bonpo doctrine. It is presented as a series of ‘sutras’ (mdo) delivered 
by Shenrap to his followers, in what is obviously a parallel universe 
to the Indian setting of the Buddhist sutras. The literary form and 
language are those appropriate to sutras rather than tantras (of 
which, the Bonpos have many of their own). In twelve of these 
sutras Shenrap delivers the instructions and liturgies for twelve 
great rituals (cho-ga bcu-gnyis) which are performed regularly to 
this day by the Bonpos. Already we have a difference from the 
Buddhist rituals. The latter have no canonical basis (in the sense of 
actual or purported Buddha-word) in their existing form. The liturgi- 
cal and actional units of which they are made up are derived either 
from the tantras themselves or from the ancillary s@dhand and other 
ritual literture, much of which is extra-canonical, often of acknowl- 
edged recent date. Historical traditions exist as to how the rituals 
were built up in Tibet into their present forms. In the case of the 
Bonpo examples we have whole developed rituals and their liturgies 
specified in the minutest detail in the basic canon (bKa’-’gyur). 

I shall concentrate on the first of these rituals, the ‘Universal 
Mandala of the Five Bodies’ (Kun-dbyings sku-Inga dkyil-’ khor).? 

Shenrap, having reached the age of four, was travelling towards 
the city of Lang-ling accompanied by his usual numerous retinue. 
He stopped at a place where the Prince ?Od-mdzes-dpal was staying 
with many other people, and preached to the assembled multitude. 
Then those listening to him, who were ‘wearied by works of merit’, 
begged Shenrap to build them a temple (Bde-bar gshegs-pa’i gzhal- 
yas-khang). This he arranged, and the temple was built as specified 
and given the name gSas-khang kho-ma ru-rung. Then one Tshangs- 
pa rom gtsug-phud came forward from the crowd and asked Shenrap 
to instruct them how to perform a suitable consecration ceremony, 
one of the reasons being that they needed a pattern on which to 
model future consecrations. Shenrap agreed, saying that the ritual 
required would be that of the ‘Universal mandala of the Five 
Bodies’. Asked to explain the significance of this mandala, he did so. 
Then Tshangs-pa gtsug-phud asked Shenrap to tell them how to 
perform the ritual. Shenrap outlined the thirty-one stages in the 
whole process. Then Tshangs-pa gtsug-phud asked what things were 
needed for the ritual. Shenrap then gave a list of all that was 
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required for making offerings to (a) the blessed ones (sugatas), (b) 
the beings of the six worlds, and (c) gods and human beings. A 
lengthy and in places fantastic list of offerings follows. To the 
sugatas one offers various tools, implements and materials for 
constructing the mandala, musical instruments, mustard seed and 
an unknown rock-plant (mishe) known as a plant of ritual impor- 
tance in very old non-Buddhist Tibetan ritual, garments and per- 
sonal adornments and various accoutrements such as umbrellas and 
hangings. All these are regarded as the materials of the mandala and 
its ornaments. Desirable foods and clothing are added as offerings 
to be consecrated. To the beings of the six worlds one offers similar 
desirable objects — unspecified. To gods and men one offers many 
different kinds of desirable foods. 

Having accumulated all these offerings, the people then asked 
Shenrap to begin the rite. The text describes both the actions of the 
ritual and their accompanying liturgy, both of which are in thirty- 
one sections. 

The introductory section (sngon-ldro) comprises ten preparatory 
- rites (vidhi), which set up the mandala and ritually prepare it. The 
text clearly envisages the careful building up of an actual three- 
dimensional mandala, but as it is, of course, the mental part of the 
activity which is important, it is not strictly necessary to make the 
physical mandala. The ten rites are: (1) ‘Raising the foundations’, 
(2) ‘Building up the mandala’, (3) ‘Marking with strings’, (4) ‘Plac- 
ing the pure clothing’, (5) ‘Making preparations’, (6) ‘Drawing the 
mandala’, (7) ‘Describing the mandala’, (8) ‘Arranging the orna- 
ments’, (9) ‘Arranging the offerings’, and (10) ‘Meditating on the 
mandala with the three kinds of samadhi’. 

The main part (dngos-gzhi) comprises fifteen rites. First are the 
five ‘consecrating’ rites concerned with inviting and bringing the 
divinities to their places in the mandala. These are (1) ‘Offering of 
seats’, (2) ‘Invitation’, (3) ‘Delighting’, (4) ‘Establishing’, and (5) 
‘Consecration’. Then come five rites of pleasing the divinities: (6) 
‘Salutation’, (7) ‘Confession’, (8) ‘Worship’; (9) ‘Praises’, and (10) 
‘General worship’. Then follow five ‘activities’: (11) ‘Receiving the 
five strengths’, (12) ‘Praising by means of one’s good qualities’, (13) 
‘W orshipping the major divinities’, (14) ‘Regarding the six classes of 
beings with compassion’, and (15) ‘Prayer’. 

The concluding section (rjes-mjug) comprises five rites. These 
are (1) ‘Opening the doors of the mandala’, (2) ‘Revealing the faces 
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of the divinities’, (3) ‘Initiation’, (4) ‘Generation of the divinities’, 
and (5) ‘Generation of the seats and palaces’. 

The whole proceedings then close with a prayer. 

It is clear enough that the elements of which this structure is built 
up are ritual units of the same type, and often the same names, as 
those of the Buddhist rites. An analysis of the language also shows 
close similarities. This may be seen from some extracts from another , 
of the twelve rituals, a so-called dharani for suppressing demons 
and evil forces. 

This begins by summoning the protective divinities to the spot: 


Namo sarbasatiloka dzaye 

Samaya hrum dza! 

Om! Come here, arrive here, O victorious ones, 

Company of the protectors of the world, 

Gods, nagas, yakshas, planets and stars, 

The seventy guardian gods with your retinues, 

Gods of the soil, nagas, nyen and gtod, 

Come to this place of today’s offering. 

When our offerings of enjoyable things have been 
presented 

And their powers and pleasures have satisfied you 

And your minds have been gratified, 

So as not to permit obstructive hindrances, 

Perform agreeable actions, 

Bestow the essence of the five elements, 

Powerfully protect the buddha-faith! 


Then the shape of the mandala is traced out with purified water and 
incense: 


The mandala of Bon is spread out in cosmic space, 
The mandala of the self is perfected in the sky, 
The mandala of coloured dust is made clear in this place 
In order to eliminate the sufferings of living beings, 
Anointing with pure water and with incense, 
And marking out the lines with strings 
And with powdered pigments of the five sorts, 
A blessed immeasurable abode is traced, 
_ While in the heavens light shines forth. 
For the sake of living things on this earth, 
May this mandala becomea blessed palace of the divinities! 


Then gtor-mas (sacrificial cakes) are offered to obstructive demons 
and beings as ransom-offerings in order to bribe them not to inter- 
fere with the rites: 
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Eat the ransom gtor-ma of the /an-chags divinities, 

Do no harm in this mystic circle, 

And allow no obstacles to our performance. 

Depart peacefully, each to his own abode, 

And listen to the victorious, excellent liturgy. 

If you are unwilling to go, 

Then may the protective god Khro-bo rnam-par ’joms-, pa 
With his implements, 
Destroy your bodies, lives and faculties! 


The materials and utensils of the mandala are then purified by 
washing with water and fumigating with incense: 


Om! This vase is the temple of the gods. 

Its grain and nectar are the very body of the gods. 

Its ornamented mouth supports the enjoyment of the gods. 
Its scarf is the appurtenances of the gods. 

Its cord is the snare of compassion of the gods. 

This immeasurable base, consubstantial with the gods, 
Overcomes with splendour the three worlds. . . 


After setting out the mandala and all its equipment, the byung-po 
demons are chased away: 


Hrum! listen, you byung-po demons who drag _ us 
backwards, 

Create no obstacles in this place. 

Go away in peace, each to his own place. 

If it happens that you do not go, 

We shall release ten fierce manifestations 
of the god Khro-bo rnams-par ‘joms-pa, 

With ten million million further manifestations, 

Complete with their divine implements, mustard-seed 
spells and magic devices, 

So that hindering and backward-dragging byung-pos 

Will be smashed into power and dust! 


Then the mandala is mediated upon, and its divinities in sadhana 
fashion. They are presented with offerings and besought to ‘wash’ 
the site and participants clean: 


O gods, abiding in emptiness, 
Purify the defilements of all living beings 
With a stream of pure water! 

The gods are then asked to ‘show their faces’ and an initiation 
ceremony (dbang-skur) follows. The gods are asked to confer their 
siddhi and finally are generated in front of the participants, before 
the final blessing. 
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Both these rituals have the same type of pattern — creation of the 
mandala and its offerings, invitation.and installation of the divini- 
ties, making the specific requests to them, and finally the mystic 
process of ‘generation’ which usually comes near the beginning ina 
Buddhist ritual. 

For the Tibetan, whether Buddhist or Bonpo, such ritual is the 
very stuff of his religion; philosophy, inconography, moral teach- 
ings and much else besides are all rolled into one activity which is 
experienced with one’s whole being. Beyer has well shown how 
contemplation, moral attitudes and metaphysics are all systemati- 
cally ritualized for the monk under training. It is questionable how 
far ritual and metaphysics may be separated in this form of Bud- 
dhism. Such rituals as those described here which, as I mentioned 
earlier, take up-an enormous amount of time, in practice require 
much further study. The Bonpo ones in particular should be 
included in the corpus, for they are obviously of the same 
generic type and the product of the same psychology.. They are 
of especial interest in that there may be some direct connec- 
tion with pre-Buddhist Tibetan rites, if only in the names of 
the divinities and their attributes. Some practices such as the 
offering of ransoms may have been borrowings from Bon into 
Buddhism. 

From the literary point of view, some of the poetic expression of 
these Bonpo liturgies is of high value. The texts are also of interest in 
the way that the historical development of Buddhist doctrines has 
been telescoped in time, so that a sober, would-be historical account 
of Shenrap’s life yet has him giving detailed specifications for 
building temples and carrying on rituals of fully-developed tantric 
type. The a-historical world view of the tantric Buddhist has been 
carried even further by the Bonpos, who as usual have not simply 
slavishly copied what they have received but have produced an - 
imaginative recreation of it. 

How do rituals of this type fit into the theory and the day-to-day 
practice of religion? As for theory, the whole range of Bonpo 
practices from the simplest rite to the most refined meditation is 
schematized under ‘Nine Ways’. These rituals generally fitinto the 
third of these, translated by Snellgrove as the ‘way of the shen (a 
technical term which need not detain us here) of Illusion’. The basic 
tantric theory behind them is that as the nature of the phenomenal 
world is illusory; the practitioner by attaining realization of his 
unity with the divinity to whom the rite is addressed is able to 
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manipulate thatillusion to (a) any particular desired end, and(b) for 
the benefit of living beings in general. 3 

The ostensible reason for performing the ritual is some more or 
less wordly purpose such as the curing of sickness, a funeral, or the 
consecration of a building; in general, suppressing the effects of evil 
divinities who are ever ready to obstruct human activities. Thus 
when I visited the Bonpo community at Dolanji, Solan, India in 
1972 I witnessed a performance of the ‘Universal Mandala of the 
Five Bodies’ as described above, performed by the monks of a. 
monastery for the consecration of one of their newly-erected build- 
ings. A ritual may be commissioned by any layman able to afford it 
for any approved purpose of his own. This is the function which 
may be called ‘magical’, and often has been (e.g. by Beyer). From 
the point of view of the average layman this is perhaps a fair word to 
use. Educated English-speaking Tibetans often object to the term. ° 
One of their arguments is that since the nature of the phenomenais, 
as specifically stated by the theory, illusory (void), there is ulti- 
mately nothing to manipulate and thus there can be no real talk of 
magic. For the adept and often for others too, the wordly problem 
one is trying to solve by magic is really solved by being tranposed to 
a higher plane where it is seen to be meaningless. 

By this very realization the practitioner is exercising his own 
techniques of meditation, thus further his own spiritual progress 
towards ultimate enlightenment, while at the same time helping 
others. 

Such performances are therefore an important part of the train- 
ing of any monk, who may begin by assisting in some simple 
capacity such as making ritual objects and joining in the chanting 
without at first necessarily appreciating the full significance of 
everything. And here we come to another very important function 
of the ritual. The daily, monthly and annual timetable of the monas- 
tery is marked by, indeed largely consists ofa regular series of rituals 
performed in the main temple by the assembled community. Addi- 
tional rites are performed in or outside the monastery on demand. 
Such regular activity, with its own lengthy preparation, gives the 
community a high degree of cohesiveness which promotes its active 
survival and makes it an effective organisation for training the 
individual religious practiser. 
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FROM MONASTERY TO MEDITATION CENTRE: 
LAY MEDITATION IN MODERN SRI LANKA. 


Richard Gombrich 


In the course of an interview which he was so kind as to grant me,! 
the Ven. Balangoda Ananda Maitreya, guondam Professor of Bud- 
dhism and subsequently Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sri 
Lanka at Vidyodaya, the first head of the United (Samasta) Ama- 
rapura Nikaya, and one of the most respected Buddhists in Sri 
Lanka, made the remark that in twenty years there would be no 
more monasteries (pansal) in the country, only meditation centres . 
(bhadvand madyasthdna); monasteries that did not convert them- 
selves into meditation centres would have to close for lack of 
support. He didnot intend me to take the observation quite literally; 

but the Ven. Ananda Maitreya was certainly putting his finger on an 

important trend in modern Buddhism, and one which he realized — 

as many do not — to beanentirely new one. The very term bhavana 

madhyasthana, an imposing Sanskrit loanword (tatsama), is but a 

literal translation of the English ‘meditation centre’, andI would be 

surprised if its use in Sinhala could be traced back further than the 

end of World War II. This linguistic detail mirrors a cultural trend: 

the institution of the meditation centre is an import, and one due 

largely — though we shall see by no means entirely — to western 

influence. 

A meditation centre is aplace to which people of bothsexes, most 
of them laity, repair in order to learn how to meditate. They may go 
once or repeatedly for a day, a month, or even longer, but in any 
case their sojourn is temporary. The centre may also offer classes on 
meditation for people who are living at home, but its name implies 
that the institution caters for people to practise meditation on the 
premises, receiving at least a meal and probably overnight accom- 
modation if they wish; after all, meditation is a time-consuming 
activity, which normally even complete beginners must practise for 
several hours at a stretch. Many of the meditation centres have been 
founded at pre-existent monasteries; but the meditationteachers are 
not necessarily the incumbents of those monasteries, or even resi-_ , 
dent there by right of pupillary succession, but specialists who have 
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been invited to come there, whether permanently or temporarily, to 
instruct the floating clientele; in extreme cases, they may not even be 
monks. (But I know of no case of a lay meditation teacher residing 
in a monastery.) Though the meditation centre does not usually 
charge any fees (as would a similar institution in the West), but 
remains true to Buddhist tradition by depending on voluntary 
contributions, that is less significant from a sociological point of 
view than the fact that financial support comes largely from its 
self-selected clientéle, not from a geographically-determined com- 
munity (the equivalent. of the parish), so that the status of donor 
(dayaka) is wholly achieved by individual initiative. The meditation 
centre is thus in Weber’s sense a ‘rational’ institution, based not on 
heredity, place of residence, or other ascription, but on the demand 
for and supply of a service, namely the teaching of meditation and 
opportunity for its practice under qualified supervision. 

The ‘meditation centre plays a large part in what I see as the 
biggest change which Buddhism in Sri Lanka has undergone in the 
twentieth century: the belief that every Buddhist should seek his 
own salvation in this life, which in turn means that he should 
practise meditation (bhdvandva). The tradition view has been that 
the vast majority of men, and all women, could inch their way along 
the road to salvation by such acts of merit as materially supporting 
the sangha, but that only members of the sangha could hope to see 
nirvana here and now — and doubts arose even about them. This 
view finds some support in the scriptures. We can deduce that many 
of the Buddha’s teachings were not thought to be entirely suitable 
for laymen not only from general perusal of His sermons but also in 
particular from the following incidentrecorded in the canon.? When 
Anathapindika, the Buddha’s chief lay donor (no minor figure!) 
was dying, Sariputta and Ananda went to see him and Sariputta 
preached to him about non-attachment. He wept. ‘Are you collaps- 
ing?’ Ananda asked him. ‘No. But I have long worshipped the 
Teacher and admired him, and I have never heard asermon like this 
before.’ ‘Sermons like this are unintelligible to the laity,’ he is told. 
The post-canonical Milinda-patiha says? that any layman who 
attains nirvana will either enter the sangha or die. 

In Buddhism one cannot make significant spiritual progress with- 
out meditating; but traditionally meditation was undertaken only 
within the sangha. One must not be misled by the fact that there isa 
traditional lay practice which is sometimes cal/ed meditation. Pious 
laity may assemble at temples on holy days and recite Pali verses or 
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’ other formulae (gdtha). These verses are on some of the standard 
topics of meditation, such as recalling the Buddha’s qualities and 
enumerating the thirty-two parts of the body. Their recitation may 
be referred to as bhavanava; but in cross-cultural terms it is what 
one would call a devotional exercise. It is meditation only in sofaras 
it serves to concentrate the mind on a suitable topic; to that limited 
degree it is a form of samatha, the stage of meditation which aims to 
calm the mind. In the theravadin tradition, however, samatha itself 
is merely a propaedeutic practice preparing for vipassand.‘ It is 
vipassana, ‘insight’ meditation, the quintessentially Buddhist culti- 
vation of awareness and insight into the true nature of things, which 
here concerns us and which is the principal concern of meditation 
centres. 

The ‘calming’ recitation of gatha might traditionally become the 
major concern of a few old people who had retired from active 
involvement in the lay world’ and were turning their minds to 
religion in preparation for death — or rather, for future lives. 
Anything further was the preserve of monks. Even among them, 
meditation was considered a special vocation (known as vipassana 
dhura), and though even this vocation became routinized, in theory 
it was amore or less total commitment and full-time occupation. It 
was undertaken only under the guidance of a teacher to whom one’s 

‘relationship was normally very close and long-lasting; one lived 
permanently with him in a monastery, and considered him very 
much as a father. The meditator’s life was secluded; he was far 
removed from the social and economic‘cares of lay life — and even 
those of the ordinary village-dwelling monk. It is unlikely that this 
tradition of meditation was preserved unbroken in Sri Lanka during 
the troubled centuries (sixteenth to eighteenth) when the ordination 
tradition was lost in Sri Lanka and had several times to be renewed 
from Burma and Thailand; but via those two countries, which had 
received Theravada Buddhism from Ceylon, it probably can claima 
tradition continuous since antiquity; and we can form an adequate 
picture of the life of the monastic meditator not only from classical 
Pali commentaries but also from observing the modern forest her- 
mitages (aranfasthana) which are the subject of a recent Oxford 
thesis and forthcoming book.® 

It is obvious that a layman cannot emulate these conditions. 
Comparatively prosperous members of the middle class may have 
houses large enough to allow them to set aside a room where they 
are not to be disturbed while meditating, but for very many even 
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privacy is a problem. If space is hard to find, time is even harder: 
those who have to earn a living have time neither to live in constant 
contact with a meditation teacher nor to stay secluded for much of 
the day. 

The aim of Buddhist meditation is insight into the inadequacy, 
impermanence and ultimate worthlessness of everything in life as we 
normally know it, including human ties and affections. Buddhism 
attacks the common-sense world view of homme moyen sensuel, 
and begins this attack by dissecting and spurning the pleasures of 
the senses. The Buddhist approaching Enlightenment can thus 
hardly tolerate family life, and least of all maintain a marital rela- 
tionship. This is why traditionally Buddhism has looked askance at 
lay meditation. It has foreseen the danger of emotional conflict for 
one who tries to oscillate between sequestered meditation and the 
concerns of ordinary daily life, and of intellectual confusion (if 
nothing.worse) for one who tries to work on his mind alone, without 
constant supervision. 

In traditional Buddhism, bhavana is regarded as an end initself.’ 
To make progress in bhavana is to come closer to attaining nirvana; 
the meditation cannot even be called a means to the goal of salva- 
tion, in that it is itself a very part of the goal (in however small a 
degree) and in no way adventitious. A fortiori, it is certainly not.to be 
regarded as an instrument for any form of worldly welfare or suc- 
cess. In this it stands in contrast to the Hindu tradition: for most 
currents of Hinduism religious practices are valid means to attain 
both worldly goals (bhukti) and salvation (mukti); of this the kind of 
meditation promoted by the Maharisha Mahesh Yog1is a well-known 
contemporary example. We may sum this up by saying that for most 
Hindus meditation is instrumental, but for traditional theravada 
_ Buddhists it is not. However, if the laity practise it, that an instru- 
- mental view of meditation should gain currency is hardly surprising: 
people say that they feel better for it, claim that the added sense of 
calm or self-control helps them in their daily lives, and are soon 
recommending meditation classes to their.friends and relations as 
good for mental health, business, etc. I am certainly not claiming 
that meditation is so badly taught in modern Sri Lanka that pupils 
are left unaware that the goal of Buddhist meditation is soteriologi- 
cal; but conversation with lay Buddhists has provided me with 
ample evidence that other motives often play a part. 

The West has much influenced the trend towards lay meditation. 
The Ven. Ananada Maitreya, who has paid several visits to the West 
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and appeared onB.B.C. Television expounding theravada Buddhism 
(in their ambitious series of programmes on religion, “The Long 
Search’), is fully aware of the international dimension of Buddhist 
activities and is keen to provide instruction in and facilities for 
meditation to westerners. In this he is like several other prominent 
Sinhalese monks and I mention his case precisely because it is 
typical. When I visited him in 1976 he was in the process ofsettingup 
a meditation centre, intended for foreigners, in an outer suburb of 
Colombo. He had decided that his own temple at Balangoda was 
too remote and lacking in modern conveniences to attract western 
visitors. He had set up a meditation centre at a less remote place, 
some 15 miles from Kandy, but even this came to seem less than 
ideal, and so he had acquired a site near the metropolis to which 
westerners could come, as he put it to me, direct from the airport, 
and have running hot and cold water in theirrooms. We are not here 
concerned with how realistic such aspirations are — that time will 
show. Certainly many of the westerners who have so far attended 
meditation centres are not the kind to be fussy about hot water. But 
what is relevant to our theme is that westerners know neither 
Sinhala nor Pali, and must be instructed in the English medium. The 
number of Sinhalese monks whose English is good enough for that 
is still small. Therefore one must use either a lay instructor, or 
perhaps one of the very small number of Theravadin monks whose 
mother tongue is English. At his centrenear Kandy the Ven. Ananda 
Maitreya has meditation taught to foreigners in large part by a 
monk of American origin. 

In 1978 I attended a small meeting on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Sri Lanka at Peradeniya which was also attended by this 
American monk and a young monk of Australian origin. These 
meetings were held weekly, and though they were held with the 
blessings, if not under the auspices, of an important lay Buddhist 
organization, the secretary of which explained to me that they had 
public aims; he hoped that they would result in an entirely new 
translation of the Pali canon, and in meditation classes under the 
guidance of the Australian monk and of a Sinhalese layman who 
attended them. The regular members of the group were all local 
intellectuals, but the hopes of the secretary focused on the Austral- 
ian monk, who, he told me, had abridged twenty pages of the canon 
into one marvellously well. The ‘translation meeting’ which I 
attended took the form of a discussion on the Anattalakkhana-sutta; 
it was entirely in English, as the two foreign monks knew no 
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Sinhala, and no one present that evening knew very much Pali 
either. The point most relevant for this paper is that a leading part of 
the discussion was played by the American meditation teacher, who 
showed no: familiarity with the text, though after a while he sud- 
denly realized, he said, that he had read it before. He explained that 
he was ‘not granthadhura’, i.e., that he specialized in meditation, not 
book-learning; even so, unfamiliarity with the /ocus classicus for the 
Buddhist doctrine of no soul might seem surprising. He said he was 
reading Tao physics, which he commended as ‘finely honed’; this 
text, by contrast, was ‘all so simplistic’ — ‘like a bad joke, leaves you 
flat’. Westerners complain, he said, when he introduces them to 
this kind of text, and say ‘Then what?’, so ‘I read them the exciting 
stuff, the Aggafifia-sutta and the Cakkavattisihandda-sutta.”® Feeling 
perhaps that he ran the danger of offending the Buddhist intellectu- 
als present, he added, ‘When I say it’s simplistic, I don’t mean itasa 
slam against the Buddhavacana’”® — it was a question of content. 
This discussion was ‘allowing a heightening of consciousness to 
develop.’. Later he complained that the practice of mindfulness had 
had no beneficial influence on the quality of handicrafts produced 
in Sri Lanka. A more instrumental view of Buddhist meditation 
would be hard to find. 

The historical antecedents of this development have been so well 
documented by Professors Bechert!° and Obeyesekere!! that I shall 
give them little room in this short paper. The rise to prominence of 
the laity in Buddhism, in particular their quest for salvation in this 
life, is the salient feature of what Bechert has called Buddhist 
modernism and Obeyesekere Protestant Buddhism. I adopt the 
latter appellation for its ramifications: Protestant Buddhism was 
both a protest, a protest at the encroachments of British Protestant- 
ism under the aegis of colonial power, and decisively influenced by 
its opponent. It is the latter aspect which has had the more enduring 
importance, and not by chance: for all the vast difference between 
western Europe round 1500 and Sri Lanka round 1900, that a rising 
urban bourgeoisie should not be content to leave control of the 
means of salvation entirely to specialists is a factor common to the 
two situations. 

Bechert and Obeyesekere have amply shown the importance of 
Don David Hevavitarana (1864-1933), who became famous under 
his assumed title and name Anagarika Dharmapala. His father, a 
successful furniture dealer, had migrated into Colombo, and so was 
a first-generation urban bourgeois. What concerns us most about 
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Dharmapala i is that he became, so far as is known, Siobanhiis first 
Buddhist to learn meditation from a book rather than a master. In 
1890 he found in an old Buddhist temple a mediaeval text on 
meditation which he studied and ultimately caused. to be pub- 
lished.!* He practised meditation on the basis of this study. He may 
have been forced to do so by the lack of meditation experts in the 
contemporary sangha, but the factremains that his attitude towards 
the sangha was highly ambivalent: he once went so far as to refer in 
print to ‘monks who. . . exist only fill their spittoons’. Protestant 
anti-clericalism was one ingredient in his attitude; another was 
Protestant fundamentalism. The original scriptures must be the 
most authentic form of the Buddha’s message available: iftradition 
added to or deviated from them, tradition could only be corrupt. 
Thus an old book could appear more authentic than a living 
teacher. 

The most important ingredient, however, was the veryidea of the 
layman’s responsibility, both for the welfare of Buddhism and for 
his own salvation. This was learned from the Protestants. The 
Anglican Bishop of Colombo, Bishop Copleston, published in 1892 
a rather well-informed book about Buddhism, in which he reported, 
with evident scorn, how on his way to visit an old rural temple he 
encountered a villager: ‘We ask whether the monk does any goodin 
the place, and the answer is, ‘‘No, why should he?’”’!? The villager’s 
‘Why should he?’ is doctrinally correct, but nowadays one would 
rarely meet such a bald negative answer — Dharmapala’s attack on 
monks whose concern is only with their own welfare (atmdartha- 
kami) (an echo, we see, of the missionaries’ criticism) has been too 
successful. He invented the role of anagdrika. Originally the Pali 
word anagarika, meaning ‘homeless’, was an epithet of a monk; 
Dharmapala converted it into a special status half way between the 
normal Buddhist laymen and the monk. An anagarika takes the ten 
precepts for life, and is thus vowed to poverty and chastity; he 
normally wears white, a quasi-uniform symbolic of purity, but does 
not join the sangha or have any institutional affiliation; he is an 
autonomous servant of Buddhism. The role was not formally 
adopted by many people, and nowadays the title of Brahmacari, 
borrowed from Hinduism, seems to be superseding anagarika; but 
as an ideal Dharmapala’s invention has probably influenced every 
middle-class Buddhist male in modern Sri Lanka. 

We are not here concerned with the new Buddhist layman’s 
dedication to political and social activity in the Buddhist cause, but © 
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with his assumption of responsibility for his own salvation — which 
is of course entirely in accord with what the Buddha taught — and 
hence his.aspiration to mediate. The next episode in the little story I 
have to tell occurred in the mid-1950s. Enter the Burmese. 

I am no scholar of Burmese Buddhism; but it appears that lay 
meditation had already become fashionable in Burma early in the 
twentieth century, being encouraged ‘by some eminent monks, such 
as Ledi Sayadaw (1856-1923)’.!* Professor Winston King attributes 
the increased popularity of meditation among the Burmese laity to 
simplified methods; I would suggest. that perhaps it was rather that 
the simplified methods were evolved to meet a new lay demand. Be 
that as it may, itis clear that in both Burma and Thailand (where lay 
meditation has also become very popular in the last twenty years)* 
the development represents a smaller change from tradition, 
because in both those countries it has been customary for men to 
enter the sangha just for a short period (typically a single rains 
retreat). Temporary induction into monastic life and its disciplines 
being thus traditional, for a layman to spend his holidays learning 
meditation at a centre would hardly appear an innovation. This is 
not to say that I would expect the general remarks made above on 
lay meditation in Sri Lanka to be invalid for other countries. I note 
in the essay by Professor King which I have just quoted an extract 
from a modern Burmese meditation manual which views medita- 
tion instrumentally, as a psycho-therapy to cope with the strains of 
modern life. It is also interesting to read that lay meditation masters 
have begun to appear in Burma: the retired Accountant-General of 
Burma was the instructor at the International Meditation Center 
in Rangoon.'® The Sinhalese analogue leads me to guess that 
a knowledge of English may have qualified him for that 
position. 

The year 1956, by the Theravadin calendar, was year 2500 in the 
Buddhist era and thus the half-way point in the history of the 
Teaching of Gotama Buddha. The Burmese government under U 
Nu used the occasion to great effect, and convoked an international 
assemblage of Buddhist scholars to recite and re-edit the Pali canon 
in the Sixth Council (Chattha Sangdyand 1954). In Ceylon too the 


_ government tried to make political capital out of the religious 


anniversary, an attempt which backfired disastrously: the ruling 
party of the day, the U.N.P., was outbid in Sinhala Buddhist appeal 
by S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike’s M.E.P., which swept the board at the 
general election in 1956. 
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The religious prestige of Burma in Ceylon has roots deep in © 
history; the reform nikayas founded in the nineteenth century draw 
their ordination traditions from there; and a Burmese nikaya, the 
Shwe Jin, has a very small number of temples in Colombo. One of 
these attracted a Buddhist lawyer called H. Sri Nissanka!’ (born 
Herbert Mendis), who in Burmese style became a monk temporarily 
at the temple. While a monk he went to Burma to study meditation. 
He learnt it from the Ven. Mahasi Sayadaw at his meditation centre, 
the Mahasi Sasana Yeiktha. The Mahasi Sayadaw, who has long 
had an international reputation as a meditation teacher, publicist 
and scholar, was given an important role in the Sixth Buddhist 
Council. That year (1954) Sri Nissanka died, but he had earlier had 
his wife study meditation at the Mahasi Sasana Yeiktha, to which © 
she and his daughter returned for a while at his death. In 1955 the 
Ceylon Ministry of Home Affairs published at the request of the 
Lanka Vipassana Society (note the society’s Pali-English name; use 
of those languages rather than Sinhala has been a hallmark of 
Protestant Buddhism), Lessons of Practical Basic Exercises of Sati- 
patthana Vipassana Meditation by Mahasi Sayadaw (anonymously 
translated from the Burmese). In the same year the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala, officially asked U Nu to send 
monks to Ceylon to teach meditation. Three disciples of Mahasi 
Sayadaw, U Sujata, U Ottaravivamsa and U Zawana, accordingly 
came to Colombo to teach the Mahasi’s method, which was known 
for its distinctive approach to cultivating awareness of the breath 
(Gnapanasati). This method was however somewhat controversial, 
and two monks from Vajirarama, a temple extremely popular and 
influential with Colombo’s upper-middle class Buddhists, pub- 
lished polemics!*® condemning it as heretical. Discussion of whether 
they had any right on their sideI must reserve forelsewhere. But the 
result, direct or indirect, of the hostility of the local sangha (not 
confined to Vajirarama) was that for their entire sojourn of more 
than a year the three Burmese monks lived in the house of Sri 
Nissanka’s family on Maya Avenue, at the invitation of his widow, 
and gave classes there in a shed in the garden. These classes were 
attended by prominent lay Buddhists, some of whom donated land 
or otherwise used their influence to get meditation centres started 
— away from existing monasteries. The first, which did not last, was 
at Kottava; then a Mr de Mel donated land at Kanduboda, outside 
Colombo, for a centre which was begun in 1956 under the Ven. 
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Kahatapitiya Sumatipala, a monk who had himself studied the 
Mahasi Sayadaw’s meditation method in Burma. There followed in 
rapid succession the Meditation Centre at Macarthy Road, head- 
quarters of the Lanka Vipassana Society, and the Lanka Vipassana 
Bhavana Madhyasthana in Colombo 7, still probably the most 
important meditation centres in Colombo; both were patronized by 
Mr Bandaranaike. According to a recent Burmese pamphlet,'’ The 
‘Burmese mission set up 12 permanent and 17 temporary meditation 
centres, but this must be an exaggeration. However, it is certainly 
true that it is from the time of their visit that meditation centres 
came to proliferate in Ceylon; and the movement may have been 
given a further impetus by a visit to Ceylon early in 1959 by Mahasi 
Sayadaw himself. 

The meditation centre at Kanduboda has already attracted scho- 
larly attention.”° It has done more than any other institution to 
popularize the Mahasi Sayadaw’s method, a method which claims 
to be ashort cut (at least through the preliminary, samatha, stages) 
and is thus adapted to part-time meditators. But it has influenced 
full-time meditators as well. Most of the teachers and some of the 
pupils are in robes, and Kanduboda has thus had a direct influence 
on the sangha. But it is also an important link in the chain of 
laicization. It has accredited a layman, Brahmacari Aryatilaka, to 
teach meditation, giving him the title of kammatthdndcarya. The 
Brahmacari used to be a schoolteacher and spent frequent periods 
at Kanduboda. He has now been appointed meditation teacher at 
the new Buddhist Teachers’ Training College at Mirigama, an 
institution set up by the government in 1977. The inclusion of 
meditation in its curriculum was at the instance of the Bauddha 
Upadesa Sabhava (Council for Buddhist Education), a secular body 
the members of which are appointed annually to advise the Minister 
of Education. The Buddhist Teachers’ Training College provides a 
twenty-month course both for new teachers and for those already in 
service who wish to become specialists in Buddhism. There is also a 
three-month refresher course, which is taken by some principals and 
vice-principals. The curriculum consists of Buddhist doctrine (the 
only subject regularly taught by a monk), Buddhist ethics, Buddhist 
psychology, Buddhist culture, Sinhalese Buddhist literature, Pali 
language and meditation (new trainees also have some other sub- 
jects, such as general principles of education). All pupils must take 
the ten precepts for a given fortnight during their stay, and in that 
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period live not in the hostel but in a special set of isolated cells (Kutz). 
For that fortnight the Brahmacari instructs them in both the forms 
of Buddhist meditation, samatha and vipassana. . 

The training of schoolteachers in Buddhist meditation implies 
that the instruction will be handed on to children. That inference is 
correct. The present Minister of Education, Mr Nissanka Wijeratne, 
has ordained that every Buddhist schoolchild be given daily practice 
in meditation (he similarly aspires to introduce yoga for Hindu 
children). 2! So far as I can gather, in practice this normally amounts 
to short periods during which the children are supposed to keep 
quiet and practise awareness, and a brief meditation on kindness 
(maitri) before they go home in the afternoon: with eyes cast down 
and hands joined at lap level the children stand and softly say three 
times, ‘May all beings be free from sickness, attain bliss, and find 
release from sorrow.’ Until this reform was introduced they used to 
put their hands together at chin level and recite a Pali gathd before 
going home, so the change to ‘meditation’ is not necessarily a 
dramatic one. However, both the idea that every Buddhist should be 
taught to meditate from childhood on, and the decision that the ~ 
state should thus directly operate as a salvatory agency with no 
monastic intermediaries, are indeed drastic innovations. 

Thousands of Theravada Buddhists have in recent years taken up 
meditation and have no doubt benefited greatly. However, the 
sympathetic observer can ask whether the provision of any com- 
modity previously reserved for an élite to a mass market can fail to 
affect the nature of the commodity — even if the commodity is 
meditation. Recent research in Sri Lanka has given us ample evi- 
dence that the wide diffusion of unsupervised meditation is produc- 
ing some novel results. As a specimen, I reproducea few of my notes 
from conversation with a highly educated Buddhist layman, a gen- 
tleman in his early 60s, the retired principal of a rather important 
government educational institution. This gentleman meditated a 
great deal; he also volunteered the information that he had for 
several years renounced marital relations with his wife, and planned 
to leave home quite soon and settle down somewhere in a cell to 
meditate full-time. His talk-(he addressed me in English) was larded 
with Pali technical terms and he frequently had recourse to the 
canon — at one point in the conversation he went and fetched the 
Patisambhidaémagga, a late canonical work on abhidhamma”? which 
would not be easy reading for anyone but which he had obviously 
studied. Yet it seemed to me that his understanding of Buddhist 
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doctrine on these matters was often garbled: ‘I feel that the fourth 
dhyana is the ideal stage for reflecting an anicca ... but the 
arupajnana helps you more because the sufifiatd stage is clearly 
after attaining the fourth dhyana one chooses whether to develop 
the abhififia (supernormal powers) or to go for nibbdna; the clear 
implication was that he was speaking from experience and had 
chosen the latter course. ‘Vififidna is in my opinion the creator of all. 
evilin man, it seeks food through the six sense doors; so long as the 
mind is subject to the six sense doors it cannot develop. Vinnana is 
the source of nibbana and of hell too: the same source-develops 
prajfiad and. the samkhard that will lead to hell.’ So one must starve 
the vinnana of its normal food, weaken it. The realization of anicca 
comes first, then of anatta, finally of dukkha; ‘realization of anicca 
to some extent’ gets you to sotdpatti. He practises both samatha and 
vipassana: ‘I am one who believes that a certain amount of samadhi 
is absolutely necessary as a basic need.’ When one has acquired 
some experience in meditation ‘the spirit of dhamma makes you 
realize your defects; . . . for you to adopt your own system of 
meditation to overcome those defects.’ The view that each man can 
work out his own system of meditation (guided by an inner light), is 
a significant stage in the development of Protestant Buddhism. 

Typically, however, the meditator also regards himself as a 
member of a spiritual élite. My informant said that while such 
rituals a bodhipiijd* were all very well for the masses, they were ‘a 
diversion from true Buddhism’ and bound to be ephemeral. The 
dislike of ritual is another Protestant echo. 

He spoke of his experiences. One day he was meditating under the 
Bo tree at Kataragama when ‘suddenly something came up to the 
summit of my head’. It was a pleasant sensation but he did not want 
to experience it for long. He returned home via Polonnaruva and 
Anuradhapura. Then one quiet afternoon the sensation came back, 
and he really enjoyed it, till someone disturbed him. Then some- 
thing poured from the top of his head all over him, a physical 
sensation, acute also at his forehead and under his throat. He found 
it unbearable and rushed home, then rushed out again and went to 
see the Government Agent but could not bear to wait for him. That 
night he could hardly rest for a sensation of continual movement at 
the forehead. He went to an Ayurvedic physician but he could do 
nothing for him. Then he visited a lady who got into trances 
(possession); she became possessed and called him, saying, ‘You 
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have built a mountain and you want me to raze it, but it cannot be 
done so quickly. Stop meditating; don’t observe sil (the precepts) at - 
Wesak.’ Wesak happened to be the next full noon. The woman 
called the three points where he had his sensations the balasthdna 
(loci of strength). She told him to stop meditating for three months; 
nevertheless, he restarted after one month and then got good devel- 
opments at the balasthana. 

- Then one evening while in samadhi he felt three very cold drops 
fall from the sky onto the centre of his brain and thence down his 
body, like a very thick liquid. It was blissful. Later he developed the 
third eye, when he is in samadhi with his own eyesclosedit opensin , 
his forehead and gazes at him. He had read nothing on yoga buta 
friend then told him about it, and when he was sent to India on a 
government mission he sought gurus for discussion though monks 
had discouraged him, warning him that he might go mad. But he 
alone realized that there are 7 power centres in the body, with an 
opening at the top through which his thought goes up into the 
atmosphere. If you meditate well, on rising from dhyana you can see 
waves emanating from your forehead, colourless, shimmering likea 
mirage. The padmdsana opens from the centre of his skull — a few of 
the petals come up very well. A power like a powerful flame seems to 
come out from under the tongue, just where the glands are, and 
from the forehead comes one continuous beat. No trance, saffa”‘ is 
perfect. When you have developed dhyana to that stage you can get 
it in a matter of minutes and use it while doing normal domestic 
routines, provided you do nothing to make you forget it. You just 
reach the dhyana you want and stop there. 

A friend of his interpreted the drops he felt as semen. 
The Tantric siddha** has arrived in Sri Lanka. 
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‘Meditation in Contemporary Sri Lanka: Idea and Practice’, Journal of Trans- *- 
personal Psychology 3, 2, (1975), pp. 182-196. 

Reported in Ceylon Daily Mirror, 25 August 1978. ’am indebted toMrGodwin ~ 
Samararatne for this press clipping. 

Abhidhamma is Buddhist scholastic philosophy, mainly concerned with classi- 
fying elements of the psyche. The next few lines are full of Buddhist technical 
terms, but their use is garbled and the reader need not worry if the passage 
makes little sense to him: it makes little to me. 

The reference is to a new form of public worship which appeals to religious 
emotion. See my ‘A New Theravadin Liturgy’ in the centenary volume of the 
Pali Text Society Journal (London, forthcoming 1981), pp. 48-73. 

Sense perception. 

‘Perfected one’; Tantric technical term for an adept. 


THE NATURE OF THE TATHAGATA 
Peter Harvey 


In the Pali suttas, the word ‘Tathagata’ is often used in such a way 
that it is surrounded by an air of mystery and incomprehensibility. 
This applies whether the passages deal with the Tathagata during 
life or after death. This paper seeks to investigate some of the rather 
Opaque passages on the Tathagata in order to gain some insight into 
his nature and thus help clarify the nature of the enlightened being 
that is the culmination of Buddhist training. We see, indeed, that 
when the Buddha spoke of himself as an enlightened being, rather 
than as the individual Gotama, he often referred to himself as a 
‘Tathagata’, rather than as ‘I’ or ‘me’.! He did not restrict this term 
to himself, however, but also applied it to the Arahant, ‘one whose 
mind is freed thus’. 

One of the best-known passages on the TathagataisatM I, 486-7, 
in the Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta. Here, Vacchagotta, having been told 
by the Buddha that the four questions on the Tathagata after death 
are ‘undetermined’ and that the Tathagata is without the latent 
tendency to conceit (mdnanusaya), asks the Buddha, ‘But, good 
Gotama, where does a monk whose mind is freed thus arise (upapaj- 
jatiti)? In reply, the Buddha says, firstly, that ‘arise’, etc. do not 
apply, secondly that, ‘This dhamma is deep, difficult to see, difficult 
to understand (gambhiro duddaso duranubodho) . . .’ and, thirdly 
gives the famous passage on fire. He then continues: 


Even so, Vaccha, that material shape by which one declaring a Tathagata 
might declare him (yena ruipena tathagatam pafifiapayamdno pafifdpeyya), 
that material shape for a Tathagata is abandoned (pahinam), cut off at the 
root, made like a palm-tree stump that can come to no further existence and 
is not liable to rise again in the future. Freed from reckoning by material 
shape (riipasamkhdavimutto) is a Tathagata, he is deep, immeasurable, hard 
to fathom (gambhiro appameyyo duppariyogaho) as is the great ocean. 


(The passage continues by saying that ‘arise’ etc. do notapply, then 
repeating the above with respect to the other khandhas). This pas- 
sage is also found at S IV, 376, where it is used by the nun Khema 
who explains the problem to king Pasenadi, in repudiation of the 
views that a Tathagata becomes (hot) after death etc.* Here the 
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passage is preceded by Pasenadi admitting that he has no accoun- 
tant or ‘reckoner (samkhdyako) who could calculate the volume of 
water in the ocean, as the latter is ‘deep, immeasurable, hard to 
fathom’. This shows that a Tathagata is free from being reckoned, 
known or fathomed by means of material shape, and not freed by 
reckoning it or freed from reckoning it. : 

The above description of a Tathagata is introduced in the context 
of his state after death. It can, however, be seen that the description 
applies, equally well, to a Tathagata during life: (a) A Tathagata is 
‘deep, immeasurable, hard to fathom as is the great,ocean’ during 
life. At M I, 127f. it is said that the citta immeasurable with loving 
kindness (mettd) is unprovokable, just as the Ganges, being ‘deep, 
immeasurable’, cannot be set alight. The Ganges, however, is not 
‘hard to fathom’, as is the ocean. Now, just as the ocean is greater 
than the Ganges, so that which the ocean symbolizes, the state ofa 
Tathagata, is greater than what the Ganges symbolizes, metta ceto- 
vimutti. Thus, at M I, 298, it is said that attachment, hatred and 
delusion are productive of the measurable (pamdnakarano)’,so that 
the Arahant’s ‘unshakable (akuppa)’ cetovimutti, which is empty 
(sufifia) of these three, is chief of all immeasurable (appamdna) 
cetovimuttis. Endowed with such a cetovimutti, a living Tathagata 
can be said to be ‘deep, immeasurable’, like a person with metta 
cetovimutti, and also ‘unfathomable as is the great ocean’, as he has 
the supreme cetovimutti. (b) Material shape etc. are ‘abandoned’ 
during life. M I, 139° describes the Arahant as one with the ‘burden 
dropped (pannabharo)’, and S III, 25-6 says that the ‘burden’ is the 
five upadanakkhandhas. M I, 140 goes on to say. ‘Material shape, 
monks, is not yours; you should abandon it (tam pajahatha), which 
abandonment by you will be for a long time for your welfare and 
happiness’. S III, 15 shows that in this situation of abandonment the 
Ariya disciple (during life, of course) does not take any of the 
upadanakkandhas as ‘my self (attd me ti). Thus material shape etc. 
are ‘abandoned by a Tathagata during life and, indeed, it is this 
which makes him immeasurable etc., for being ‘escaped from (nis- 
satto), uyoked from (visamyutto), released from (vippamuttoy each 
khandha, ‘he dwells with a mind (ceto) made to be without boundar- 
ies’ (A V, 152). (c) During life a Tathagata is free from reckoning. 
This can be clearly seen from S III, 35: 


That for which a monk has a latent tendency, by that is he reckoned, what 
he does not have a latent tendency for, by that is he not reckoned.... Ifa 
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monk has a latent tendency for material shape, by that is he reckoned 
(similarly for the other khandhas).. .. If he does not have a latent tendency 
for material shape, by that is he not reckoned. 


A Tathagata is without any ‘latent tendency’, particularly that of 
conceit (mdna), as detailed at M I, 486, and is therefore, during life, 
incapable of being ‘reckoned’. , 

Before I try to determine the nature of a Tathagata, as detailed 
above, I shall first discuss another passage, in order to provide more 
material to work with. This passage is at M I 139-40. Having 
referred to the Arahant as with ‘burden dropped”®, ‘unyoked’ and 
without the conceit of ‘I am’’, it says: 


Monks, when a monk’s mind is freed thus, the devas — those with Inda, 
those with Brahma, those with Pajapati — do not succeed in their search tif 
they think): ‘Dependent on this is the vififidna of a Tathagata’. What is the 
reason for this? In this visible world, monks, I say of a Tathagata that he is 
‘not found’.® 


The Buddha then says that though he speaks thus, others falsely 

~ accuse him of declaring the cutting off (ucchedam), the destruction, 
the disappearance (vibhavam) of areal being (sato sattassa), which is 
just what he does not do. Rather, he just declares dukkha and the 
cessation (nirodha) of dukkha. 

Thus the Tathagata is ‘not found’ because the most powerful 
devas cannot find what his vinnana has as object of concern. The 
meaning of this passage and its implications as to the nature of the 
Tahagata can be gauged from a passage at A V, 324-5. Here the 
same set of devas says to the ‘goodly thoroughbred of men’: ‘Of 
what of you we do not comprehend, depending even on that do you 
meditate’. A number of factors indicate that this passage belongs to 
the same context of ideas as M I, 139-40, and has the same meaning 
as it: (a) the reference to the same set of devas in both passages; (b) 
the fact that at S III, 90 the above-quoted Anguttara passage is 
addressed to ‘the monk whose mind is freed thus’, who also figures 
at M I, 139-40; and (c) the use of the preposition nissdya, which is 
from the same root as the adjective nissitam, at M I, 140. Thus, if one 
can understand what A V; 324-5 means, one can understand what M 
I, 139-40 means. Now the reason for the state of affairs at A V, 324-5 
is that the monk in question, though he does meditate, does not 
meditate dependent on (nissdya) solidity, cohesion, heat, motion, or 
any other ofa long list of items. This list is substantially the same at 
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A V, 318-9 (cf.7-8, 321-2), where a samadhi is described in which a 
monk ‘would not, in solidity, be percipient of solidity (neva patha- 
viyam pathavisanni assay etc., but would still be percipient. In this 
samadhi, which seems to be that alluded to at A V, 324-5, from the 
close parallel in structure and content of the two passages, the monk 
is percipient that, ‘This is the real. . . nirodha, nibbana’ (or, at AV, 
9, ‘The nirodha of becoming is nibbana’). Thus, using A V, 318-9 to 
show the meaning of A V, 324-5, and this to show the meaning of M 
I, 139-40, one can take thelatter passage as meaning that the various 
devas cannot find what a Tathagata’s vinnana is dependent on 
because it is not dependent on any worldly category, but experiences 
nibbana. Moreover, M I, 139-40 equates the Tathagata’s not being 
‘found’ with devas’ not searching out what his vinnana depends on. 
Thus the vinnana which experiences nibbana is very close to what 
the Tathagata, as such, is. 

Now M I, 139-40 can also be understood from another point of 
view. A Tathagata is not ‘found’, not only for the reason given 
above, but also because he does not take anything as ‘I’ or‘self ora 
‘real being’. M I 139, says that the Arahant is without the conceit ‘I 
am’. To this one may compare Ud.74, where Sariputta says of 
Bhaddiya, on his becoming an Arahant: 


Above, below, everywhere set free (vippamutto), 
not considering ‘This I am’. 


This, in its turn may be compared to Sn II03: 


Expel all cravings here to grasp 
things above, below, across, between, 
For whatever one grasps at the world, 
by that even Mara follows a man. 


The two verses, both with their reference to various directions, seem 
quite similar in meaning: to take something as ‘I am’ is, surely to’ 
grasp at it. To grasp at something as ‘I am’ allows Mara to follow 
one and surely allows other such devas to succeed in their search for 
one (as at M I, 139-40). A Tathagata, however, cannot be so found 
or searched out, both because he is without such ‘I am’ conceit and 
because he can experience nibbana. It thus makes sense for M I, 140 
to go on to talk of only dukkha ceasing, with no ‘real being’ getting 
cut off. This is for two reasons: (1) there is no ‘real being’, no real ‘I 
am’, and a Tathagata is not such a thing; (2) something, not a being 
or ‘I am’ outlasts the death of a Tathagata. 
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(a) At S I, 135, the nun Vajira says to Mara;? 


. .. In this connexion, a being is not got at, 

For just as when the parts are rightly set, the word ‘chariot’ 
exists, 

Thus when the khandhas are, there is the agreed usage of 
‘being’. ; ; 

... None apart from dukkha arises, no other than dukkha 
ceases. 


This shows that satta is just a conventional designation, with any- 
thing more than that, a ‘real satta’, a sattaasan ultimate reality, not 
being got at.!° Satta is seen in an acceptable conventional sense atS 
IV, 39, where the 18 dhdtus etc. are equivalent to ‘satta’ or to 
‘dukkha’, ‘Mara’ or ‘loka’. Where the 18 dhatus etc. do not existthat 
is nibbana, there is no satta etc. Thus the death of a Tathagata 
destroys no real satta, only a satta which is equivalent to dukkha. 
Note that at D I, 34, on the views of the annihilationists, a ‘real satta’ 
is clearly equivalent to an atta. Thus, as with satta, an atta in more 
than a conventional sense is not found to exist. Thus a Tathagata, 
who has no ‘I am’ conceit, as he has realized that there is no real 
satta, no atta, certainly cannot be such satta who comes to be ‘cut 
off at death. 

(b) There is evidence that the vinnana of a Tathagata, referred to 
at M I, 140, outlasts death. This is shown at S I, 122 (cf.S ITI, 124) 
where a smokiness is seen travelling to the various directions at the 
death of Godhika, who has just become an Arahant. The Buddha 
explains that the smokiness is Mara seeking for Godhika’s vinnana: 
“Where is the vinnana of the clansman Godhika supported? (kattha 
Godhikassa kulaputtassa viifidnam patitthitantiy . The Buddha con- 
tinues, ‘Monks, through vinnana being unsupported, the clansman 
Godhika is thoroughly well (appatitthitena ca bhikkhave vinfidnena 
Godhiko kulaputto parinibbuto ti). Can one be sure, however, that 

‘this passage shows vinnana outlasting the death of a Tathagata? Is 
an ‘unsupported’ vinnana simply a non-existent one? II, 103 shows 
that this is not so, as it compares such a vinnana to a ray of sunlight 
which does not meet a wall, the earth or water, so that it is not 
‘supported’ anywhere. Such a sunbeam is not non-existent! 
Moreover, the unsupported vinnana to which it is compared is, at S 
II, 103, one existing during life. Could it yet be, then, that Godhika 
has an ‘unsupported’ vinnana before he dies, such that he is ‘parinib- 
buto’, and that such a vinnana does not a/so exist after his death? 
The context of S I, 122 does not really allow this. Mara looks for 
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where Godhika’s vinnana is ‘supported’ after death. It thus seems 
appropriate that the Buddha’s reference to Godhika’s vinnana 
being ‘unsupported’ should also pertain to his state after death. If 
vinnana can be ‘unsupported’ during life (fora Tathagata), and still 
exist, there seems no reason why it cannot exist after death in an 
‘unsupported’ form. Thus at S I, 122 Mara expects Godhika’s 
vinnana to be ‘supported’ in some form of rebirth, just as he 
elsewhere sees certain people being, for example, ‘supported (patit- 
thita) in a low group (kdye)’ at death (M I, 327), but the Buddha 
explains that Godhika’s vinnana is not supported anywhere, so that 
he is beyond Mara’s reach and is ‘thoroughly well’. Thus one cansay 
that the vinnana of a Tathagata outlasts his death. 

Not only does S I, 122 show that the vinnana of a Tathagata 
survives death, but it also has a verse, ascribed to Mara, that ties in 
with several other passages that have been examined above: 


Above, below, across, the four quarters and the interme- 
diary ones, 

I do not succeed in my search (anvesam nadhigacchami): 

‘This is where Godhika is gone’. 


The reference to the directions is also found at Ud.74 and Sn 1103, 
the phrase ‘anvesam nadhigaccham? is that used of the devas at MI, 
139-40, and the quest for ‘where’ a Tathagata is gone at death is also 
found in Vacchagotta’s question at M I, 486-7. Thus: (a) At MI 
139-40, the most powerful devas cannot find the object of concern of 
a (living) Tathagata’s vinnana, because it experiences nibbana. (b) 
This fact is equivalent to a Tathagata, as such, not being ‘found’. (c) 
The vinnana of a Tathagata outlasts his death and Mara cannot 
succeed in his search (just as other powerful devas cannot succeed in 
their search, for where a dead Tathagata’s vinnana is ‘supported’ 
because it is not ‘supported’ at all. (d) A Tathagata cannot be 
‘followed’ by Mara, as he does not grasp at anything as ‘I am’, and 
knows that his death destroys no ‘real being’. It seems quite logical 
to say that the vinnana of (a), which experiences nibbana, is of the 
same type as the vinnana of (c): the fact that it is ‘unsupported’ is 
why a dead Tathagata is ‘parinibbuto’. Thus the vinnana which the 
devas have difficulty with at M I, 139-40 is an ‘unsupported’ vin- 
nana, as well as being one which experiences nibbana and being 
close to the nature of a Tathagata. This vinnana does not grasp at 
anything as ‘I am’ and exists after the death of a Tathagata. 
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Itis now time to returnto M I, 486-7, from looking atM I 139-40. 
Though the two passages talk in different ways of a Tathagata, these 
ways are-not disconnected, as they found together at S I, 12: 


He has abandoned reckoning and did not obtain to 
measuring, 

Devas and men, searching here or beyond. . . they did not 
find. 


The one who is not found by devas or men is one without the latent 
tendency of the ‘I am’ conceit. Without such latent tendencies he is 
beyond reckoning and will have transcended the attachment, hatred 
and delusion that allow him to be measured. 

Now, just as at M I, 139-40, the unsupported nibbana- 
experiencing vinnana has been seen to be close to the nature of a 
Tathagata, so at M I, 486-7 there is evidence to suggest that it is the 
unsupported vinnana which is not ‘reckoned’, and so can be des- 
cribed in the same way as the Tathagata. It has been shown that the 
Tathagata is not reckoned, because he has no latent tendency. To 
this, one can compare S II, 66: 


That which one wills, monks, and that which one decides on, and that 
which one has a latent tendency for: this is an object for the continuance of 
vinnana; when an object is, there is a support for vinnana. When vinnana is 
supported and growing, there is appearance of n@ma-rupa. From nama- 
rupa as condition is the six-fold sense-sphere. . . . (Yarica bhikkhave ceteti. 
yan ca pakappeti yan ca anuseti, drammanam etam hoti vinnadnassa, aram- 


mane Sati patitthd vifinanassa hoti, tasmim patitthite vinndne virulhenadmaru- 
passa avakkanti hoti. Namaripapaccaya salayatanam. . . ). 


The same consequences follow even if one only has a latent ten- 
dency. If, however, one does not will, decide, or have a latent 
tendency for anything, there is no object (@rammana) for vinnana, 
and it is unsupported, and does not induce the appearance of 
ndma-rupa etc.. In a parallel passage at S III, 53-4, it is said that this 
unsupported vinnana ‘is thoroughly well (parinibbayati)’, with the 
knowledge, ‘destroyed is birth. . .’ etc., which implies Arahantship 
during life. Thus, having a latent tendency for x means one is 
‘reckoned’ by x,and that it is an object and support for vinnana, but 
when one has no latent tendency for x, orfor anything else, then one 
is not ‘reckoned’, and vinnana has no object or support and, unsup- 
ported, attains nibbana. Thus, the fact of there being no latent 
tendencies means both (a) a Tathagata is not reckoned’ and (b) his 
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vinnana is unsupported and attains nibbana.'! A passage at M I,, 
259-60 brings this vinnana even closer to the Tathagat himself: ~ 


Monks, as a fire burns because of (paticca) this or that appropriate condi- 
tion (paccayam) by that is it reckoned: if it burns because of sticks, it is 
reckoned as a stick fire... . Even so, monks, when because of a condition 
appropriate to it vinnana arises, it is reckoned by this or that name: when 
vinnana arises because of eye and material shape it is reckoned as eye- 
vinnana. .. when vinnana arises because of mano and mental objects, it is 
reckoned as mano-vinnana.. 


Now as, from S II, 66 and S III, 53-4, an unsupported vinnana is 
without an object, it does not arise as any of the six ordinary 
vinnanas do. Such a vinnana cannot, therefore, be ‘reckoned’ as any 
of the six ordinary vinnanas, and is ina position practically identical 
to that of a Tathagata not being ‘reckoned’ by any of the khandhas. 
It is only natural, then, that the simile of fire, used of vinnanaat MI, 
259-60, should be just the one used of the Tathagata at M I, 487. 
Here Vacchagotta says: 


For, good Gotama, that fire blazed because of a supply of grass and sticks, 
yet from having totally consumed this and from lack of other fuel, being 
without fuel it is reckoned to be quenched (nibbuto t’eva sankham gacchati). 


During the life of a Tathagata, the ‘fires’ of the six ordinary vinna- 
nas burn, but at death they go out and there is only unsupported 
vinnana, as there is during his life when he enters samadhi to 
experience nibbana. Such a vinnana cannot be said to ‘arise’ any- 
where (in rebirth) as Vacchagotta implies. Though this, again, 
shows a close relationship between a Tathagata and his unsup- 
ported vinnana, it also shows that there are difficulties in making a 
precise identification. A Tathagata is at all times without latent 
tendencies, and so cannot be reckoned by the khandas etc. Unsup- 
ported vinnana, however, ifitis truly without object (andrammana), 
cannot exist when a Tathagata is in normal consciousness, expe- 
riencing the world around him. A way out of this would be to say 
that unsupported vinnana continually existed in the background of 
the ordinary vinnana of a Tathagata. This would not seem possible 
if it meant that vinnanas with and without object literally co-existed. 
It might be possible, however, if a Tathagata’s vinnana constantly 
alternated between the two states and, in the samadhi which expe- 
rienced nibbana, was purely in the objectless, unsupported state.!? 
Some such solution to the above problem of interpretation seems 
necessary, as there is, indeed, yet another link between the Tatha- 
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gata and vinnana. This is found at S III,9, which shows that it isa 
form of vinnana that ‘abandons’ the khandhas, just as the khandhas 
are abandoned, at M IJ, 487, by the Tathagata. At S III, 9, Maha 
Kaccana explains what is meant at Sn. 844 when it says, ‘Abandon- 
ing home, he is not an adherent. . . ’. Kaccana explains that the 
rupa-dhatu, vedana-dhatu, sannd-dhdtu, and sankhara-dhatu are 
each the home (oko) of vinnana. When vinnana is bound by attach- 
ment to these, it is a ‘home-haunter’ but when, for a Tathagata, 
attachment for these four khanda-dhdatus and viritidna-dhdatu is aban- 
doned (pahina) and cut down at the root, then the Tathagata is a 
“*home-abandoner. Thus the ‘home’ of vinnana, the first four 
khandha-dhatus, is abandoned by the ungrasping vinnana of a 
Tathagata, and it is not even attached to ordinary vinnana-dhatu 
(the six forms of vinnana), which must likewise be abandoned. 

I now take up another aspect of M I, 486-7, that of both dhamma 
and the Tathagata being described as ‘deep’. There is, indeed, a 
reasonable body of evidence that suggests that the Tathagata is, or is 
an ‘aspect’ of dhamma.!? At SIII, 120 (cf. It. 91-2), the Buddha says: 


Hush, Vakkali! What is there for you in seeing this vile body which is seen? 
Who, Vakkali, sees dhamma, he sees me (yo... dhammam passati so mam 
passati), who sees me, sees dhamma. 


Now it has already been noted that the Buddha, when talking of 
himself, usually says ‘the Tathagata’, so for ‘me’, at S ITI,120, we can 
read ‘Tathagata’. A contrast seems to be set up in the passage 
between his visible body and his nature as dhamma. The first of 
these is referred to at D I, 46, which says of the body (kaya) of the 
Tathagata: ‘As long as his body lasts, so long devas and men see 
(dakkhinti) him. From the break-up of his body, beyond the end of 
life, devas and men do not see.’ Now it has already been seen that 
devas do not succeed in their search to find the Tathagata, even 
during his life, so seeing the Tathagata’s physical body does not see 
or find his essential nature. This nature seems to be referred to atD 
III, 84, which says, ‘these are designations of the Tathagata: 
‘“‘dhamma-body” ... ‘“dhamma-become (bdiito)’”’. Now in what way. 
is the Tathagata, thus, ‘dhamma-body’”? To decide this, it is first 
necessary to show what ‘dhamma’ is. At MI, 167!* the Buddha says, 
shortly after his enlightenment, before the taught dhamma was ‘set 
rolling’: 

This dhamma won by me is deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand (as 
at MI, 487)... So that for a creation delighting in sensual pleasures. . . this 
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were a.-matter difficult to see (duddasam), that is to say, paticca samuppada, 
this too were a matter difficult to see, that is to say ...nirodha, nibbana. 


The ‘dhamma’ referred to here must be that which was known in the 
Buddha’s enlightenment experience, itemized here as ‘paticca 
samuppada’ and ‘nibbana’. Both of these are described as ‘difficult 
to see’. At S III,120, above, Vakkali has clearly not seen the 
dhamma and thus seen the Tathagata.’ How is he to see the 
dhamma? The answer, surely, is by attaining the dhamma-eye at 
Stream-entry. Can it be shown, however, that the dhamma-eye 
‘sees’ the dhamma ‘won’ by the Buddha at his enlightenment? Vin. 
1,237 helps here for there the dhamma-eye arises for saddha that 
‘whatever is of the nature to uprise (samudayadhammam), all that is 
of a nature to stop (nirodhadhammam ti)’. Now as, at S II,25-6, on 
paticca-samuppada and paticca-samuppanna dhammas, paticca- 
samuppada is explained only in the forward, paccaya mode, and not 
in the nirodha mode, one can say that it refers only to ‘arising’, as 
such. Knowing that nibbana is equivalent to nirodha, one can say 
that at Stream-entry, the dhamma-eye sees paticca-samuppada 
(whatever is of the nature to uprise) and nibbana (that is of anature 
to stop), that is the two ‘aspects’ of dhamma. Thus, at Stream-entry, 
the ‘deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand’ dhamma of M 
1,487 is ‘seen’. According to the Buddha’s words to Vakkali, this 
also means that the Tathagata (‘me’) is seen. The Tathagata, infact, 
is described as ‘hard to fathom (duppariyogaho), at M I,487, and . 
when the dhamma-eye arises, one is ‘plunged into (pariyogalha-) 
dhamma’ (eg. at Vin. I,237). (dup-)pariyogaho and pariyogalha are 
from the same root. Thus, at Stream-entry, the ‘deep’, ‘hard to 
fathom’ Tathagata is seen because the ‘deep’ dhamma is seen and 
‘plunged into’, thus fathoming the ocean-like Tathagata. The 
Tathagata is ‘hard to fathom’ because the dhamma is ‘difficult to 
see’. 

The above gives a clue as to why a Tathagata is described as 
‘dhamma-body’. Given the two ‘aspects’ of dhamma, however, in 
what sense is the Tathagata the ‘body’ of dhamma? It does not seem 
plausible that the Tathagata is the paticca-samuppada ‘aspect’ of 
dhamma, as this is what leads to dukkha. The Tathagata could well 
be the ‘body’ of dhamma which is nibbana, however. One should 
note that at MI, 191 Sariputta says: ‘Whoever sees paticca-samup- 
pada, he sees dhamma, who sees dhamma, he sees paticca-samup- 
pada’. As dhamma can be seen by simply seeing one of its ‘aspects’, 
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paticca-samuppada, it seems plausible that it can also be seen by just 
seeing its other ‘aspect’, nibbana. This would then allow that seeing 
dhamma by seeing the Tathagata (‘me’) is seeing dhamma by seeing 
nibbana. In other words, ‘seeing’ nibbana is the same as ‘seeing’ the 
Tathagata. This suggests the identity of these two and that the 
Tathagata is ‘dhamma-body’ because he is nibbana. This does not go 
against the earlier argument that a Tathagata is, or is very closely 
related to, ‘unsupported’ vinnana. Such a vinnana leads to the 
nirodha of paticca-samuppada (S II,66) and outlasts the Arahant’s 
death (S I,122). It must, therefore, be the vinnana which experiences 
nibbana (as at M I,140). As, however, such a vinnana is unsup- 
ported and without an object, this shows that it cannot be depend- 
ent on nibbana, but that its being unsupported, not dependent on 
anything, is nibbana, before and after death. Indeed, it is said at 
Ud.80 that nibbana is ‘without support’.!® 

I now turn to a final passage on the Tathagata to ensure that the. 
‘Tathagata’ I have uncovered is no ‘atta’, and to show how it can 
exist after death, and not fall foul of the undetermined questions. At 
S IV, 380-4 (after the sutta on the Tathagata as rupa-sankhaya vimut 
to) and S III, 116-9, the Buddha chides Anuradha for having said 
that a Tathagata is declared in some way apart from the four views 
on the Tathagata after death. Similarly, at S III,109-12, Sariputta 
chides Yamaka for holding the view that ‘in so far as a monk has 
destroyed the dsavas, he is cut off and perishes when his body breaks 
up, he becomes not (na hoti) after death’. In both cases, the chiding 
begins in the same way. Firstly it is said that one should see the 
khandhas as having the three marks,!’ so that one goes on to 
become an Arahant (i.e. a Tathagata). Then comes a passage in 
which Anuradha and Yamaka say, they do not regard 
(samanupassdasi-ti?) the Tathagata in various ways, 1.e.: (a) The 
Tathagata is the same as rupa. .. or vinnana; (b) The Tathagata isin 
(loc.) any of these; (c) The Tathagata is ‘apart from’ any of them; (d) 
The Tathagata is ‘rapam vedand safifid sankhard viifdnam’ ; (e) The 
Tathagata is ‘this one (who is) arupi avedano asafni asankhdaro 
aviffidno’. The Buddha and Sariputta then say: ‘Anuradha/Ya- 
maka, as here in this visible world the Tathagata is not truly, reliably 
being got at by you (fe. .. saccato thetato tathadgato anu palabbhiya- 
mano), is it proper for you’ (to explain in the way you are being 
chided for)? At S IV,384 and S III,119, the Buddha ends (as at MI 
140, S 1,135) by saying that he declares only dukkha and the nirodha 
of dukkha. Similarly, at S III,112, having said that now ‘Dhammais 
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attained (abhisameto) by me’ (i.e. he is a Stream-enterer, with the 
dhamma-eye; (see for example Vin. I, 237), Yamaka says that with 
respect to the state of the Tathagata after death, he would say, if 
asked, just that the anicca, dukkha khandhas have ceased (nirud- 
dham). Now given that elsewhere!® holding one of the views on the 
Tathagata after death is said to be due to holding some form of 
sakkaya-ditthi,’® we can see the above as meaning the following: 


If you take the Tathagata as an atta, related to the khandhas as in (an 
expanded version of) the sakkdya-ditthis, he cannot be got at, as the 
khandhas are simply dukkha and end at death. This fact is known at 
Stream-entry, when the dhamma and the real Tathagata are seen, but as 
regards a puthujjana, the Tathagata is not got at by you’. . 


Might it be said, however, that the real Tathagata is an atta not 
related to the khandhas as in the sakkaya-ditthis? A possible indica- 
tion of this is a passage at M I,138 which describes atta in much the 
same way as the Tathagata. Having said (p. 137) that there can be no 
permanent possession nor that there can be a grasping at a self- 
doctrine (attavada-upddanam) or dependence on a view or a doc- 
trine (ditthinissayam) that would not lead to dukkha, the Buddha 
continues: 


If, monks, there were self, could it be (then that) ‘it belongs to my-self 
(Attani va bhikkhave satiattaniyam-me tiassa ti)? Yes, Lord. Or, monks, if 
there were what belongs to self, could it be (said) ‘it is my self (attd me ti)’? 
Yes, Lord . But if self and what belongs to self are not truly, reliably (attani 
ca bhikkhave attaniye ca saccato thetato anupalabbhamdne), is not the view 
and causal relation that: ‘this the world, this the self, this after dyingI will 
become, permanent... ,’ is not this, monks, absolute, complete folly??! 


If the Tathagata exists and is not grasped, must we take this passage 
as saying the same about atta? There are a number of indications 
that this is not so. Firstly, the above passage does not contain a 
qualification ‘not being grasped by you’, as is said with respect to 
the Tathagata. Secondly, S 1,135 (above) uses ‘grasped’ of satta, to 
mean it does not exist as more than a conventional designation. 
Similarly, a passage at A I,174 shows ‘not being grasped’ can mean 
‘is not found to exist’. Here it is said that (the sense of ‘to-be-done- 
not-to-be-done (karaniyakaraniye)’ is not ‘truly, reliable being 
grasped (saccato thetato anupalabbhiyamane) in akiriya-vddins (p. 
173) who have no desire, no effort, ‘this to-be-done’ nor ‘this 
not-to-be-done’. The underlined phrase here means that certain 
things are ‘not found to exist’ in akiriya-vadins. That the phrase 
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means ‘not found to exist’, when applied to the atta is suggested by 
the fact that in both cases saccato thetato come immediately before 
anu palabhiyamdne, whereas, when applied to the Tathagata, tathd- 
gato intervenes, indicating a possible different meaning in the 
phrase. Lastly, the context at M I, 138 suggests the sense that no atta 
exists. First, it is said that any atta-doctrine leads to dukkha, then it 
is said that if there were atta or what belongs to atta, then there 
would be ‘it belongs to my self and ‘it is my self. The quote mark ‘ti 
shows that we are dealing with a verbalized or thought view indeed 
to go to any of the khandhas as ‘it is my self? is to have sakkaya- 
ditthi, as shown at S III,114, in the sutta to Yamaka.”? The context 
of M I,138 thus strongly indicates that the meaning is: (a) any 
self-doctrine leads to suffering; (b) if there werea self, a self-doctrine 
or view on self would be in order; and (c) but there is no self, so a 
doctrine about it is truly foolish, as both groundless and conducive 
of suffering. 

Thus, while the Tathagata is ‘not being got at’ by a puthujjana, 
atta is ‘not being got at’ by anyone, as it is not found to exist. Now 
given that the five forms of regarding the Tathagata?? are not 
acceptable because they see him in terms of sakkaya-ditthi, can one 
be sure that the Tathagata, if seen as unsupported vinnana, is not 
‘caught’ in any of them? Such vinnana is not any of the khandhas; 
even ordinary vinnana is ‘abandoned’ by it; nor could it be said to 
be in any of the khandhas, or to be all the khandhas together. It 
could not really be said to be ardpi etc., as it pertains to a sphere 
where all the khandhas undergo nirodha. Sucha sphere must, surely 
be no more arupi than rupi, these just being pairs of opposites 
pertaining to samsdra. Lastly, unsupported vinnana is not ‘apart 
from’ the khandhas as, I would argue, in terms of the sakkaya- 
ditthis, this is equivalent to taking atta Tathagata as having rupa 
etc. init, or as being endowed with rupa etc. Rupa etc. cannot be said 
to be in unsupported vinnana, nor can the latter be said to be 
endowed with the khandhas. An unsupported vinnana is one that 
leads to the nirodha of nama-rupa, and so it has nothing left to be 
‘endowed’ with. 

Finally, having argued thata Tathagata is, or is closely associated 
with, the ‘unsupported’ vinnana, which still exists after the death of 
a Tathagata, does this not fall foul of one of the four unaccepted 
views on the Tathagata after death? In order to answer this one has 
to decide what these four views mean and why they are not accepted. 
It has already been noted that the four views on the Tathagata after 
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death are expressed in terms of upapajjati as well as hoti.?> This 
shows that in such contexts hoti is equivalent to upapajjati: to ‘be’ or 
‘become’ after death is to ‘arise’ in some form of rebirth. This, of 
course,.does not apply to a Tathagata after death, even if he is 
identified with ‘unsupported’ vinnana, for such a vinnana is, pre- 
cisely, one not supported in any rebirth. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that ‘na hoti’, in the present context, is equivalent to being ‘cut 
off. For an ‘annihilationist’ like Ajita Kesa-Kambalin, both ‘fools 
and the wise (pandite) are cut off at death, simply because rebirth 
does not exist for anyone.?° Though a Tathagata, is not reborn, 
rebirth is seen as existing for others, and yet a Tathagata’s death 
destroys no real satta, but only dukkha (M 1,140, above). The death 
of a Tathagata destroys only the dukkha-khandhas but does not 
destroy the Tathagata himself — yet he cannot be said to be reborn 
either. If a Tathagata cannot be said to ‘hoti’ or to ‘na hoti’ after 
death, is my position, then, equivalent to saying that he neither ‘is’ 
(hoti) nor ‘is not’ (na hoti)? No — the meaning of this fourth view is 
that a Tathagata is seen as ‘becoming’ (i.e. being reborn) in a very 
attenuated fashion. How can this be shown? The wording of the 
views on a Tathagata e.g. ‘Hoti tathdgato param maran4 ti’ is close 
to the wording of views on attaafter death e.g. ‘Rupiattahotiparam 
maranda n’eva safini ti’ 27 The views on atta, however, specify what it 
is seen as being after death. As already said, the views on a Tatha- 
gata are held by someone with sakkaya-ditthi i.e. someone who 
takes a Tathagata as an atta, somehow related to the khandhas. If 
such a person took a Tathagata as e.g. saffd, in life, but saw him as 
(an atta which was) neither safifii nor asaffi after death, then he 
would have to express this by saying that what he had taken a 
Tathagata to be, while alive, neither ‘oti nor ‘na hoti’ after death. 
This view, however, also does not apply to a Tathagata. Not only 
cannot he be related to the khandhas in life,?® he cannot beso related 
after death. Thus, at SIV, 402, Maha Kaccana explains to Vaccha- 
gotta that there is no way of saying of a Tathagata, after death, that 
he is ‘rupi’, ‘arupi’, ‘sanni’, ‘asanni’ or ‘neither sanni nor asanni’, 
and thus the four views do not apply to a Tathagata. If the Tatha- 
gata is taken as unsupported vinnana, this explains why he cannot 
be related to the khandhas (even ordinary vinnana) before or after 
death. 

Thus, when the views on a Tathagata after death are examined, it 
can be seen that they are set aside because they contain misappre- 
hensions as to what a Tathagata is (he is taken as an atta related to 
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the khandhas) and also see him as annihilated or reborn in some 
fashion. What the non-acceptance of the four views does not rule 
out is that the Tathagata ‘exists’ after death, but not in the sense of 
having ‘arisen’ in some rebirth, and being related to the khandhas. 
This kind of ‘existence’ could not be indicated by ‘hoti’ which 
pertains to becoming, being this or that, ‘arising’ that is, to the world 
of change and particulars. It might be better indicated by the use of 
atthi, which does not have quite the same sense of ongoing existence 
as does hoti. One finds, in fact, that at Miln. 73, Nagasena says that 
the Bhagavad atthi: he is like a fire that has gone out and whose 
direction cannot be pointed to (cf: M I, 486-7), though he can be 
‘pointed to by the dhamma-body. Such a form of existence cannot 
mean ‘is presently existing (in a world of change)’, nor ‘exists 
eternally’, for nibbana is seen as timeless, beyond past, present and 
future, so the Tathagata after death must be likewise. Now if atthi 
can stretch far enough to cover this kind of atemporal existence, 
then it can be applied to a Tathagata after death. Certainly hoti is 
unable to encompass such existence. Nevertheless, having seen why 
the Buddha set aside the four standard views on a Tathagata after 
death, one can see why no acceptable alternative formulation was 
offered — words only stretch so far and can be easily misunder- 
stood. The most important thing is to go beyond all speculative 
views by becoming a Stream-enterer, when one actually sees the 
Tathagata. 

The following conclusions may therefore be drawn: 

(a) The puthujjana (i.e. anyone below the stage of Stream-entry) 
thinks that a metaphysical atta exists (whether this thought is a 
conscious view or a less articulated attitude), though it is not found 
to exist even by the Buddha. He thus thinks in terms of the sakkaya- 
ditthis, of an atta somehow related to the khandhas, and thinks ofa 
Tathagata in this way. This, in turn, leads him to hold one of the 
four views on a Tathagata after death. In these ways the puthujjana 
fails ‘to ‘get at’ the Tathagata. Even those who are powerful devas, 
including Mara, cannot search out or find the real Tathagata, 
though they can see his physical body. This is because a Tathagata 
does not grasp at anything as ‘I am’ and because such devas cannot 
find the object of his vinnana, when it is unsupported and experienc- 
ing nibbana. 

(b) At Stream-entry a person goes beyond sakkaya-ditthi and sees 
the deep, hard to fathom Tathagata when he sees and plunges into 
dhamma. In ‘seeing’ dhamma he sees paticca-samuppada and nib- 
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bana, which are ‘difficult to see’. It is probably in seeing nibbana 
that the Tathagata is seen. The Tathagata can thus be seen as 
equivalent to nibbana, and in this sense to be dhamma-body. 

(c) At -Arahantship a person does not just see dhamma but 
_becomes it; he does not just see that which a Tathagata really is but 
now /s one himself (an Arahant or a Buddha). Such a Tathagata is, 
during life and after it, deep, like dhamma, he is immeasurable, as he 
has no attachment, hatred and delusion, and he is hard to fathom: 
He has abandoned the khandhas, as he does not identify himself 
with them, and is freed from being ‘reckoned’ by them, as he has no 
latent tendency for them. When he enters samadhi to experience 
nibbana, his vinnana becomes unsupported and without object, 
thus beingnibbana. This unsupported vinnana has the same charac- 
teristics as the Tathagata and can be seen as his inner nature. 

(d) The death of a Tathagata is simply the cessation of the 
dukkha-khandhas. No real satta or atta or ‘I am’ is destroyed, as 
such things do not exist. Again, the Tathagata is not destroyed and 
cut off, as the end of the khandhas is not his end, and does not make 
him ‘na hoti’. On the other hand, it cannot be said that a Tathagata 
‘becomes (hoti) after death, as this would mean that he arose in 

- some form of rebirth or ‘becoming (bhava)’. Again it cannot besaid 
that he ‘becomes’ in an attenuated fashion (or that part of him 
becomes and part is cut off). Nevertheless, a Tathagata does, in 
some atemporal sense, exist (atthi). This is because the unsupported 
nibbanic vinnana, which is his inner nature, or with which he is 
closely associated, still exists after death. Such a Tathagata is one 
‘aspect’ of the dhamma ‘seen’ at Stream-entry and ‘won’ at 
enlightenment. 

Iwouldnotinsistthat the above concept ofa Tathagata was at the 
forefront of people’s minds every time they talked of a Tathagata, 
but what I do argue is that when one teases out the meaning of many 
crucial passages on the Tathagata, one finds them indicating and 
converging on the interpretation that I have given. This interpreta- 
tion is not to be taken as implying that a Tathagata is no different 
from a metaphysical atta, as a Tathagata lacks the essential aspect 
of I-ness crucial to an atta, and is not something that exists in a 
person prior to his enlightenment. Similarly, though my interpreta- 
tion puts stress on a certain form of vinnana, it is clearly different 
from a full-blown Vijfianavdda, in which everything turns out to be 
vijnana. 


NOTES 


All references are to the P.T\S. editions of the Pali texts, using the same abbreviations 
as the P.T.S. ‘Pali-English Dictionary’. 


‘1 


2 


pw 


NO 


As can be seen eg. from two parallel passages at S III,140, and A II, 38-9. One 
talks of ‘the Tathagata... ’, and the other of ‘I...’ 

As at M I, 139-40, 486-7. Just as ‘Tathagata’ was used for both the Buddha and 
Arahants, so, as Dr. Werner argues (in his paper in the present volume), the 
enlightenment of the Arahants was not, originally, seen as inferior to that of the 
Buddha. 

Rupasankhdya vimutto at S IV, 376. 

Note that in the questions on a Tathagata after death, there is a switching 
between oti and ‘upapajjati — this clearly suggests the equivalence of such 
terms, in this context. To ask if a Tathagata ‘becomes’ or ‘is something’ after 
death is to ask if he ‘arises’ (in rebirth). 

See below for a discussion of the other aspects of M I, 138-40 and SII], 15, as 
both deal with the Tathagata. 

cf. point (b), above. 

cf. M I, 486, above. 

I. B. Homer, in ‘Middle Length Sayings’ I, 179 translates this as ‘This is 
discriminative consciousness attached to a Tathagata .” There seems no rea- 
son, however, why the adjective nissitan (meaning ‘dependent on’ or ‘attached 
to’), which agrees with vifiidnam, should go with the genitive/dative ‘tathaga- 
tassa’. Elsewhere (eg. Sn 910) nissita goes with the accusative. It is much more 
likely that nissitam goes with idam, which it follows, and that vifiidnam goes 
with tathagatassa, which it follows. Again, K. R. Norman has suggested that 
vifiidnam may refer to the devas’ knowledge of the Tathagata. I know of 
nowhere else where vinnana is used in such way. In support of my reading of the 
meaning of the passage, see S IV, 102: for him (tassa) not delighting in, 
welcoming or persisting (tifthato) in clinging to that (tam), vinnana is not 
dependent on that, is not a grasping at that (ma tamnissitam vinnanam hoti na 
tadupd danam). Without grasping, lord (inda) of devas, a monk is utterly well 
(parinibbhayati)’. Here, in a passage concerning Inda, asM I, 140, one hasa very 
similar passage to the one discussed above. Here -nissitam clearly goes with 
tam-, and vinnana is that of an enlightened monk, not of Inda etc. 

Cf. Mara as referred to above at Sn 1103. 

Cf. Sn 1104, following Sn 1103, above, puns on‘satta when it says that the 
mindful monk regards ‘those attached to grasping (@danasatte ti) as afolk who 
are ‘caught (visattan ti) in the realm of death (i.e. Mara’s realm). 

In order to explain how one without latent tendencies (i.e. a Tathagata) can ever 
have an object of vinnana, one must say that he has an object whenever he wills 
or decides, even though he has no latent tendencies. One with latent tendencies 
always has an object, even when he does not will or decide. A Tathagata, on the 
other hand, can easily let his vinnana be without object, simply by not willing or 
deciding. 

This idea needs following up and further investigation with respect to the idea 
of a ‘root’ vinnana such as the bhavanga citta of the Theravadins. If the 
bhavanga citta of a Thathagata was without will or deciding (see last note), it 
would be ‘unsupported’. 
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cf. Sn 236- 8, where the Tathagata is revered first as the Buddha, then as the 
dhamma, then as the sangha. 

The passage recurs at M II, 94 and SI, 136. . 

Note that the earlier S I, 122 passage about Godhika is paralleled by oneabout 
Vakkali at S III, 124, at the end of the sutta just quoted from. In thissutta, then, 
Vakkali is told by the Buddha how to see the Tathagata, and ends up by 
becoming one. 

I shall not labour this point, as I argued itin depth at the 1979 ‘Symposium on 
Indian Religions, at Manchester. The paper I gave there, ‘Consciousness and 
Nibbana in Early Buddhism’, is to be published in The Journal of Studies in 
Mysticism (La Trobe University, Australia). 

At S III, 120, thisis what the Buddha says Vakkali should do, presumably in 
order to ‘see’ dhamma and the Tathagata. 

Thus at S III, 112, 118; IV 384 uses a locative absolute construction and a 
different spelling: . " tathagate anu palabbhyamane. I translate saccato thetato as 
‘truly, reliably’ as when thero is found with sacca (eg. DI, 4, cf. M I, 179; II, 209), 
the latter has the sense of ‘truth’ (rather than ‘reality’) and the former means 
‘reliable’. ‘Saccato thetato’ is found at M I, 8 where it is said of a person with no 
wise attention, ‘There is for me a self’ — the view arises to him as true, as 
reliable. 

S IV, 287, 395; III 215-7. 

Note that samanupassati-is used both in the sakkaya-ditthis and in the above 
five views on the Tathagata. 

The passage is in the same sutta as M I, 139-40, discussed above. 

It has been suggested to me that the first ‘ti’ of attani bhikkhave sati attaniyam- 
me ti assa ti may refer to the whole previous phrase, and not just to attaniyam- 
me. If this were so, however, and the sentence were to mean, ‘could it be (said) 
“Monks, if there were self, there would be what belongs to my self’, then a hoti 
would have to be inserted (after attaniyam-me) to complete the sentence. Also 
the inclusion of ‘monks’ in the quoted phrase seems rather odd. 

See S IV, 380-4 and S III, 116-9, above. 

See S III, 9, above. 

See note 4. 

DI, 55. 

DI, 33. 

See S IV, 380-4 andS III, 116-9, above. Also cf. M I, 486-7: a Tathagata is free 
from being reckoned by the khandhas. 


_ ON THE CONCEPT OF GATIIN THE ASTASAHASRIKA 
PRAJNAPARAMITA 


M. Kedem 


This essay is a sort of modern commentary rather than a scientific 
study. A commentary is not an attempt to find ina text an initial 
meaning allegedly obscured in the course of time; its function is 
completely different. It may be supposed that the text is always the 
same, but that every generation of teachers has to recover it anew 
and to reflect on it in a new light. This plays the role of a lens: 
refractions vary but the ray of light remains the same. Previous 
commentaries, duly venerated and cited, are treated in turn as 
objects of commentation (to be precise, it is not their antiquity that 
matters, but the fact that they belong to a different epoch). Further- 
more, a commentary re-expresses a point of view, not a final and 
obligatory solution, while tradition needs commentaries for its 
development or improvement. The situation is, perhaps, the same as 
with languages: its use contributes to its vitality. With speakers 
speaking, a language is alive; without them it is dead. The same 
holds true for commentators and the creed on which they reflect. 
We may add to this that the right to produce commentaries can be 
equally applicable to all circles of individuals influenced by Bud- 
dhism, no matter from what part of the world they come. Though 
some efforts inevitably will be unsuccessful, even they can pave the 
way for a more promising experiments in the future. 

‘Classification’ is perhaps the best word to describe the content of 
many passages of the Astasdhasrika Prajnaparamita (hereafter AS). 
Almost every portion of the text presents a list of some ideas, 
notions or designations. But one of them which deals with ‘resorts’ 
— gati,' in the fifteenth chapter of the work — is unlike a great many 
of the ‘classificatory fragments’ of the AS in that it is perhaps 
something more than a simple systematization of certain elements.” 
The sequence of resorts is by no means arbitrary and the whole 
passage seems to illustrate some philosophical fundamentals of the 
treatise. 

The text mentions seven resorts, after which comes the final gati, 
that is, ‘the gati in the proper sense of the word’: it completes the list 
and at the same time it presents an image of the whole succession 
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~ embracing all its members. Its place is within this classification and 
at the same time above it.? All resorts with their designations (or 
characteristics) can be divided into three groups: 


1 — 3: trana (shelter); Sarana (refuge); layana (resting place). 
4 — 5: pardyana (final relief); dvipa (island). . 
6 — 7: dloka (light); parindyaka (leader);* gati (the resort).° 


Let us begin with the first group. ‘Shelter’, ‘refuge’ and ‘resting 
place’ correspond to the ontological picture of the world, that is, to 
all phenomena that are treated by the mind in connection with the 
category of existence. Their essence is defined as liberation from 
‘sufferings immanent to Samsara’ (samsdrdvacaradni duhkhan:). 
Then the idea is detailed: there are four physical states of ‘being’ 
causing suffering: birth (jati) decay (Jara), illness (vyddhi), and death 
(marana). These are also five modes of mental reaction (also pain- 
ful): sorrow (soka), lamentation (parideva), mental pain (duhkha), 
sadness (daurmanasya), and despair (upd ydsa). 

The text goes on to explain that the origin of all suffering lies in 
the fact that beings are caught by the idea of connection, of relation 
to something outward, of inseparability from other phenomena 
(slesa, sambandha). The background to these notions is the principle 
of ‘origination stopping’ (utpdda-nirodha),6 a principle which 
implies that all processes of the universe originate from correlation 
with the motion of time: when one moment is proclaimed as a 
beginning then some other moment will mark the end; to put 
something between these two borderlines is to endow it with exist- 
ence. Thus a ‘process’ is nothing more than the result of some 
arbitrary (vaikalpika) operation of the idea of time and its unlimited 
potential subdivisons. 

But while time is a fiction, for being indivisible it cannot be 
‘caught’ or ‘realized’ as something that really exists, there persists 
nevertheless the idea of entity, of something moving through time, 
and/or influenced by it. The next pair of resorts demonstrates the 
fictitious nature of this notion too. ; 

Any entity contains in itself not only its generally-accepted 
image but also its logically-inevitable opposite. Thesis and antithe- 
sis cannot exist separately; one implicates the other. In the state of 
complete manifestation both thesis and antithesis are present simul- 
taneously; they balance each other and from this comes their mutual 
extinction, the essence of which is demonstrated as the vacuity. 
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The term para used in the text means, first of all, ‘further or 
opposite bank of a river or ocean’, ‘furtherest or concluding limit’, 
‘the fullest-extent’, ‘the totality of anything’, and so on. Thus it is 
only natural to understand it as the summit or culmination in the 
self-realization or self-manifestation of a thing. It is quite in line 
with these observations, that yat subhite rupasya param na tad 
rupam — ‘the state beyond form, o Suvhuti, is not form’ (Conze): the 
fullest self-realization of an entity is the same as its self-negation.’ 

The text then formulates a new problem: what does the difference 
between ‘one entity’ and ‘other entity’ really mean? Differentiation 
is limitation and therefore in a symbolic way an entity can be called 
a dvipa island encircled by borders. But if analysed from a general 
view-point, the very idea of ‘limit’ seems to be a particular case of a 
more general which divides all phenomena from each other, which, 
as it were, causes their separation from one another, but remains, 
itself and as such, one and without any change. And all the limits 
and borders of things could be seen as no more than modifications 

-of this principle, whereas all things themselves could be thought of 
as illusory variations of one and the same essence, symbolized by 
‘zero’ or ‘vacuity’ (sunyatda). 

Thus the state of ultimate knowledge is attained, the knowledge 
which knows the Limit and what is beyond the Limit. Five other 
words are used to characterize this supreme knowledge: santa; 
pranita; parinirvdna; yathavat aviparita. All these can be regarded as 
more or less mere synonyms, but a different interpretation is also 
possible. Santa is ‘stopping’, ‘ceasing’, ‘coming to an end’ and 
pranita — ‘superior’, ‘highest’, ‘(leading to a) highest (stage)’; they 
constitute a ‘pair’ describing the knowledge in its attitude to the way 
that had been passed to acquire it. The knowledge is the final station 
of the way in both its modes: horizontal (from beginning to end) and 
vertical (from bottom to top). At this point the means of 
description are almost exhausted. It is the utmost reality of every- 
thing, that is, the state of ‘suchness’ (yathdvat, see Edgerton on 
yathavad-bhavikatd s.v.), andit is aviparita. Conze renders it as ‘the 
Unperverted’, but the word also means ‘non-reverse’. ‘non-opposite 
to anything’ and thus can be explained in connection with the idea 
of non-duality. Having nothing to be contrasted with, the Wisdom 
cannot be limited, defined or expressed in words. To callit aviparita 
means only that it is above all conceivable logical constructions. 
The term naturally ends the list. 
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With the'sixth gati (dloka) the process is turned backwards. False 
constructions of samsara (vikalpas) had been scruitinized and unco- 
vered one by one till the light of knowledge replaced them all. Now 
knowledge goes back to the world to liberate all its constituents 
(beings) fromi consciousness and delusion. In the form of dloka 
(light), Bodhisattvas illuminate (avabhds) beings by wisdom (prajid), 
and pierce or cut off (vidh) ‘all the darkness and gloom of un- 
cognition’ (sarva-ajfidna-tamo-andhak4Gra) in them. 

In the form of parindyakas (leaders) Bodhisattvas complete their . 
task. They demonstrate not only that all things are aggregates of 
dharmas and as such are subordinate to the principle of utpadda- 
nirodha, but also that all conscious beings, from an ‘ordinary man’ 
(prthag-jana) to Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas and Buddhas, have 
the same nature. They are also no more than combinations of 
vikalpas. Once this has been shown, the work of the Bodhisattvas is 
done and they have to disappear in the all-embracing dawn of truth. 

Thus we reach ‘the final gati’, ‘the gati in itself’. All entities are 
already dissolved in the universal knowledge, being turned into 
signless space (a@kdSsa), that is, voidness (Suyfiyata). But the idea of a 
motion (from nescience to illumination, and then back to the world) 
is preserved, and this idea in turn displays its nature as an ‘auxiliary 
means’ that is something which may be cast off when it is no longer 
needed. The whole structure is like a raft: it helps cross the ocean of 
delusion, but has to be left when the shore of Wisdom is reached.® 
‘Motion’ is the main meaning of ‘gati’ and so the whole process is 
named by its last discernible element; when it also disappears in the 
splace or the Void (an apophatic simile of the Truth), the story is 
finished, its topic exhausted and nothing left untold. 

The passage of the AS analysed above can be interpreted also in 
another way as a dynamic model of the principle of the mandala.’ 
The representation of mandala could be reduced to a centripetal 
motion going from the periphery to the centre, and followed by a 
centrifugal one; some intermediate spheres are passed twice. In the 
description of the central point the word dvipa is used. Far too 
conspicuous to be casual are the analogies which exist between 
different ‘readings’ of the mandala — on the one hand mystical 
(circle in the middle, central dot — binduetc.) and on the other hand 
cosmographic (the main dvipa,!® surrounded by concentric conti- 
nents as the middle of the metaphysical earth-universe).!! The word 

. para used in the same context is also in line with this interpretation: 
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para is a ‘shore’ or ‘watershed’; when a movement reaches it, the 
movement is reversed. : 

Another: hypothesis is possible: the text of the AS may not bea 
simple compendium of sometimes almost tautological formulae 
representing the philosophical adjustment of a Buddhist; it may be 
material that has to be transformed into some meditational con- 
struction which is vital to the general process of spiritual ascension. 
In the latter case all passages of the AS would be such as problems 
posed before an adept. When they are solved they demonstrate their 
real meaning: they are schemes of metaphysical knowledge that, 
when found and meditated upon, should form the very body of 
sadhana. 

‘Resorts’ are scarcely mentioned in other parts of the text but one 
case does present an interesting variation. In Chapter XXII, after 
the five resorts (from trdna, to dvipa), ‘mother’ and ‘father’ are 
added to finish the list. It is noticeable that the enumeration is 
broken at the element corresponding to Illumination. The idea of 
Gnosis returned to the world is missing; the mother-father formula 
replacing it deserves attention. In the Buddhist theory of mandala, 
the central dot is often referred to as Vajradhara. According to G. 
Tucci ‘the Vajradhara principle is illumination (bodhi), truth and 
cognition in one. But it is also the finishing point after cosmic 
expansion. This illumination splits into two, that is into prajrd and 
updya, gnosis and means, intuitive element and active element, 
moon and sun, man and woman, mother and father.’!? So in this 
passage the prajfid-updya concept — the very cornerstone of the 
Buddhist tantra ° might have been inserted into the ’theory of 

resorts’. 
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NOTES 


Translating ‘gati’ as ‘resort’ we follow: appesanagaia Frammaparamilg(y. Conze 
tr.,) (Calcutta, 2nd ed. 1970). 

‘Resorts’ are commonplace in various Mahayana texts: the ‘Shelter and refuge’ 

formula is used almost endlessly. Sometimes the number of elements increases 
(see e.g. the list of four resorts in a Tibetan tantric text — C.A. Muses, Esoteric 
Teachings of the Tibetan Tantra Lausanne 1961), p. 36). But in the AS the 
enumeration is broader and endowed with much detail. It is important that to 
define them the term ‘gati’ is used. 

Such description is well known in very many Hindu and Buddhist texts. 

In the fifteenth chapter three resorts (5-7) are named in the plural: dvipas, 

dlokas, parindyakas. In my opinion this is of no doctrinal significance. In the 
enumeration of resorts in the 22nd chapter the same three terms are mentioned 
in the singular. 

I leave aside specifications and clarifications of the meaning of the passage 
made in Haribhadra’s Alokavydkhyd called generally the 
Astashasrikatikatika (the text is published in: Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, no. 4, 

(Darbhanga 1960). Resorts are mentioned also in the Prajfidparamita-ratna- 
guna-samcaya-gathd, a versed epitome of the treatise. For an English transla- 
tion see E. Conze, The Accumulation of Precious Qualities (New Delhi, 1962). 
The variant given there is of no special interest. 

Here and in other places the English equivalents chosen by E. Conze are used. 

Of course, the motion of a phenomenon towards its summit is also a process 
within the frame of time. But at the ‘production — stopping’ stage of analysis, 
time wasstudied in its potential role as a constructive force or mover; and things 
(entities) consequently turned out to be after-effects of its onward movement. 
Now a different angle of approach is tried: an essence is analysed as the initial 
point of the picture, and time turns into an instrument indispensable to the 
realization of an entity in its internal dynamics. the approach ‘sub specie 
temporis’ is replaced by the approach ‘sub specie entis’. 

The so-called ‘metaphor of a raft’ (kalopama) is widely used in the Buddhist 
texts. See e.g. E. Conze’s notes on the Diamond Sutra in E. Conze, Buddhist 
Wisdom Books (New York 1972). 

The best account of the problem is given in G. Tucci, The Theory and Practice of 
the Mandala (London 1959). On the broader archetypal meaning of the princi- 
ple see C.G. Yung, Mandala symbolism (Princeton 1973). Mandala is a means 
for the realization of ‘internal unity between microcosm and macrocosm’, an 
important aspect of the problem relatively neglected in a number of studies: 

‘your very body itself is of the nature of the Mandala’ proclaims a Tibetan 

tantric text (quoted in Muses, op. cit. p.116). See also St. Beyer, The Cult of 
Tara. Magic and Ritual in Tibet, (Berkeley 1973) pp. 72-75. 

Jambudvipa in its esoteric meaning is frequently mentioned in the AS. 

See W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder (Bonn-Leipzig 1920). Indian cosmo- 
graphic constructions of this kind were aptly termed by G. Tucci as ‘mandala 
schemes of the universe’ (Tucci, op. cit., p. 141). 

Tucci, op. cit. pp. 120-121. Vajradhara (Tibetan rdo-rje-‘chang) being a cosmic 
principle, is also worshipped as one of the most powerful deities of the Tantric 
pantheon. Both aspects (‘mandalic’ and mythological) are closely connected; 
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see e.g. Garma Chang, The Hundred Thousand Songs of Milarepa. (New York 
1962) vol. I, p.56. ; 

On the esoteric aspet of the prajfd-updya concept see e.g. Sh. Dasgupta, 
Introduction to the Tantric Buddhism (Calcutta, 1950). 


KINGSHIP AND NATIONALISM IN PALI BUDDHISM 


Trevor Ling 


I use the word ‘Pali’ in the title in preference to ‘Theravada’. This is 
because my concern in this paper is with the Buddhism, or the 
varieties of Buddhism, found in Sri Lanka, Burma, and Thailand. I 
take ‘Buddhism’ here to mean the religious ideas, practices, organiza- 
tion and policy which are common to the people in each of these 
countries who call themselves Buddhist, both lay and professional, 
and which they themselves regard as distinguishing them from their 
non-Buddhist fellow-countrymen, Christian, Hindu or Muslim. T. 
W. Rhys Davids’ warning against the ambiguities of the term 
‘Southern’ Buddhism holds good and needs to be heeded;! it hardly 
needs to be said the ‘Hinayana’ is not only value-laden and partisan, 
but also is heuristically unsatisfactory. The only other possibility is 
Theravada. This is the name of a school represented by the Pali 
Tipitaka as the Mahavamsa testifies: ‘That redaction of the true 
dhamma, which was arranged at the beginning by the great theras 
Mahakassapa and others, is called that of the theras (theriyd). One 
and united was the school of the theras (theravddo) in the first 
hundred years’.? It would be inappropriate, however, to use the 
word Theravada to cover all that is now included in ‘Buddhism’ 
even in Sri Lanka, Burma and Thailand. This is perhaps most 
notably the case in the matter of Buddhist polity. What the vamsa 
literature of Sri Lanka represents as the normative form of Buddhist 
government, that is, kingship after the manner of Ashoka (as por- 
trayed in the chronicles), of Devanampiya Tissa, of Duttagamini, of 
Vattagamini, etc., is not by any means the same as the view of the 
matter which emerges from the Pali canon, as I shall endeavour to 
indicate briefly. Since this is so, Buddhist nationalism, closely asso- 
ciated with Buddhist kingship, both of which play a considerable 
part in traditional Sinhalese Buddhism, cannot properly be des- 
cribed as Theravada Buddhist. It can, however, be called Pali 
Buddhist, in view of the glorification of it which is found in the 
vamsa literature. The vamsa genre, which had its origin in Sri Lanka, 
was, appropriated also in Burma and Thailand, and both of these 
countries made their.own respective contributions to it in the form 
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of further Pali chronicles. So while it would be almost correct to 
describe this type of Buddhism as ‘Sinhalese Buddhism’, in which- 
ever of these countries it is found, it is not quite the same in each. 
The nature of the sangha differs slightly; in Burma, forinstance, it is 
more diversified, more pluralistic, as Michael Mendelson and John 
Ferguson have shown.’ 

Nevertheless, there is a family likeness, a family connection 
between all three forms of traditional Pali Buddhism, and this may 
be seen to consist in their common veneration of the Ashoka of the 
chronicles, and their tendency to regard him as the paradigm of the 
Buddhist ruler. This portrait of Ashoka found in the chronicles has 
however been somewhat discredited, in the light of what is now 
known of the Ashoka of the edicts and inscriptions. 

What is important here is the matter which I have just mentioned, 
that there is another view of kingship to be found in the Pali canon, a 
rather different view from that of the chronicles. What is more, the 
Ashoka of the edicts and inscriptions appears to have more in 
common with the concept of kingship which is presented in the 
canon than he has with that of the chronicles. There is thus a 
contradiction within Pali Buddhism at this point between canon 
and chronicles, and the paradigm of kingship which is offered in the 
chronicles does not appear to find full support either in the canoni- 
cal model of the Buddhistically appropriate mode of kingship or in 
the historical Ashokan mode.’ My concern here is to trace out the 
former, the canonical model; the lineaments of the historical 
Ashoka are now better known.° 


1. Kingship in the Pali Canon 

The evidence of the Pali canonical texts on the early Buddhist 
attitude to kingship appears to be somewhat ambiguous. The rele- 
vant passages are, separately, fairly well known. A summary 
account of them is all that is required here® in order to bring out the 
main pattern, and to provide a basis for comparison with the © 
post-canonical view of Buddhist kingship. 

In some places in the canon monarchy appears in a distinctly 
unfavourable light, notably in the Mahdparinibbana-sutta. The Bud- 
dha, staying at the royal capital of Magadha (at that time, still 
Rajagaha) received a message from the ‘all-conquering’ King, Aja- 
tasattu, asking for his comment on the proposed all-out military 
campaign against the Vajjian federation the King was proposing to 
make. As this was one of the few republican federations which by 
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that time had survived the onslaught of monarchical attack in 
northern India, the narrative carries the only slightly concealed 
implication, ‘What kind of future can there be for republican feder- 
ations?’; and the realistic answer, equally clear to the listener, who 
knew what the outcome of the campaign had been, would be: 
‘Virtually none’. Yet the Buddha is represented as commending the 
Vajjian tradition: he commends it.as the model for bhikkhus to 
follow, in a discussion of the matter with his disciples a little later. 
But to the king’s messenger he declares concerning the Vajjian that 
they will not be overcome unless they should abandon their well- 
established democratic customs and traditions. The Brahman mes- 
senger comments that they can only be overcome, then 
upaldpand ya, by ‘persuasion’, possibly meaning bribery or corrup- 
tion of some of their members, or by the sowing of seeds of dissen- 
sion among them (mithu-bheda,? mitta-bheda). In the subsequent 
discussion with the bhikkus the Buddha declares that if they too 
maintain their traditions of meeting regularly incouncilso too their 
growth (vuddm) rather than their decline (parihdni) may be confi- 
dently expected. That is, the listener is to understand, the bhikkhus 
are to become the residual legatees of the republican federations — 
of which the Buddha’s clansmen had formed part before monarchy 
overtook them, as it had most of the republics of the north Indian 
plain. A distinction, and indeed an opposition is thus implied 
between monarchy and the old republican sanghas; is it possible 
also that an opposition between monarchy and the new sangha is 
hinted at in these words? It is certainly clear which of the two forms 
of government is regarded more favourably. The significance of this _ 
point is enhanced when it is remembered that this episode, with 
which the Mahaparinibana-sutta opens, is probably among the 
older portions of the canon and therefore is more likely toreflectan | 
early Buddhist attitude to kingship. 

In the political conditions which prevailed in northern India at 
that time, however, Buddhist compromise with monarchy was vir- 
tually inescapable. Even so, the Aggaryifia-sutta sets out a view of the 
origin of the institution of kingship which has a bearing on the 
‘ Buddhist attitude in the sense of indicating what kind of kingship 
Buddhists could support; that is, a form of kingship which had 
originated in a social contract. The sutta describes how the first 
ruler of man was chosen by the whole people, in order that he should 
‘maintain justice and order among them. He was the one ‘agreed 
upon’ or ‘authorized’ to rule, mahd-sammata. This is rather differ- 
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ent from the Brahmanical concept of kingship, in which the king 
had a ‘cosmic and divine role’, in Heine-Geldern’s words, and ‘was 
considered to be either an incarnation of a god ora descendent from 
a god or both’.’ The coronation of the King of Nepal according to 
Brahamanical rites provided a recent example of this. 

It may be agreed, therefore, that the Buddha preferred a republi- 
can form of government but accepted monarchy, as A.K. Warder 
concludes, ‘as a necessary evil in a degenerate period of history’ 
when republican governments were unlikely to be able to withstand 
the aggressive new force of strongly centralized monarchical 
power.’ Nevertheless, there was still a choice between different 
styles of kingship. It has been argued that the Shakyas themselves 
had adopted a modified form of republican government, one that 
was more oligarchical in style, midway between republican and 
monarchical.? The references to the Buddha’s father as raja found in 
the Mahavastu (ii. 15ff) and other.Sanskrit sources are understanda- 
ble as a later, honorific exaggeration of the nature of Suddhodana’s 
position. 4 

Actual examples of kingship which in the Pali canon appear to be 
regarded as commendable are, if any, those of Bimbisara, King of 
Magadha, and Pasenadi, King of Koshala. The nature of the rela- 
tionship which is portrayed between.the Buddha and these two is of 
a kind which, if it is taken in conjunction with the other references to 
kingship in the earlier passages of the canon, suggests that this 
represents the best kind of modus vivendi between sangha and state 
that can be expected, and that bhikkus could do no more than 
encourage and facilitate the establishment of similar close relation- 
ships of this sort with contemporary rulers, and certainly no less. 
This appears from the evidence of the edicts and inscriptions to have 
been the nature of the relationship between Ashoka and the sangha, 
rather than the partisan position taken up by Ashoka according to 
the chronicles; this latter then becomes the model for Sinhalese 
Buddhist kingship and nationalism. 

The Buddha himself is depicted in the canon as one who could 
have become either a Cakravartin or a Buddha. Another perspec- 
tive on this relationship which the canon affords is that Buddha and 
Cakravartin, as eternal types, are parallel in a number of respects: 
both are born as extraordinary human beings; the death of both is 
regretted by many people; and both are worthy of stupas.'° The 
strong degree of resemblance between them which is thus estab- 
’ lished, and what U.N. Ghoshal has called their ‘jointly unique role 
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as universal benefactors’ throws an additional light on the early 
Buddhist conception of monarchy.'! In the Anguttara-nikdya the 
Buddha is represented as declaring to his followers: ‘Bhikkus, the 
king who rolls the wheel of state, a dhamma-man, a dhamma-king, 
rolls indeed no unroyal wheel’. For, as he goes on to make clear in 
answer to the question ‘who is the ruler of the king?’ ‘It is dhamma, 
O bhikkhu!!? The ideal of kingship portrayed here is of the king as 
subordinate to one power only, that of universal dhammaa. It is clear 
that it is an ideal which is portrayed, and that a dhamma-raja’s rule 
partakes ofa universal quality; for even a plurality of dhamma-rajas 
(that is, in various local states), would in fact be exercising an 
identical rule, which would be in effect a universal dhamma-raja. In 
historical reality neighbouring ‘Buddhist’ kings have not ruled in 
harmony; not infrequently there has been conflict.'? 

The close association which existed between the Buddha and 
Bimbisara and Pasenadi suggests also that this may have provided 
the background against which some of the Buddha’s ideas concern- 
ing good government were formulated. His familiarity with these 
two monarchs especially, as well as his own early experiences in 
Kapilavatthu, may well have contributed to or have shaped in 
certain ways the ideas found in the Kutadanta-sutta and other suttas 
concerning wise government. In the Kutadanta-sutta the dilemma 
of a ruler faced with a serious law-and-order problem in his realm is 
considered. The question examined is whether it would be more 
effective to take harsh, punitive measures, ‘by degradation and 
banishment, and fines and bonds and death’, or to adopt another 
method, that of positive, constructive action which nowadays 
would be called a development programme, that is, one aimed at 
increased agricultural production, capital grants for the develop- 
ment of trade, and improved administration. In the case which is 
being described the latter alternative was followed and proved 
highly successful. Thus, while the Buddha appears to have preferred 
republican government, as we have already noted, he appears also 
to have accepted the fact that in circumstances such as those which 
had now developed in India, monarchy was unavoidable. This being 
the case, his view was that benevolent autocracy was to be com- 
mended: such would be wise kingly policy and would redound to the 
king’s good as well as to his people’s. A feature of such benevolent 
autocracy, the sutta suggests, would be the democratic manner in 

which policy decisions would be reached, through the king’s heed- 
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ing ‘the recommendations of the assemblies of his subjects’, as A.K. 
Warder puts it.!4 

It is noteworthy, however, that ie king is not represented as a 
Buddhist, or even, like Bimbisara and Pasenadi, one who consulted 
bhikkus. His chaplain is described as a ‘brahman’. It has to be 
remembered, however, that the view of things which emerges from 
the suttas as desirable is not a specifically Buddhist state, but what 
today would be called a religiously plural society in which ‘brah- 
man’ would designate one who was brahman by worth, not by birth; 
a society in which the sramana/brahmana distinction had been 
collapsed and the brahman assimilated to the shramana, identified 
with him in ‘a simple life of meditation and virtuous, tolerant and 
gentle conduct’!>. The ideal state is not, if one may put it thus, a 
denominationally, or institutionally Buddhist state, and the ideal 
man of dharma is not the bhikkhu but the reformed brahman. 

Nevertheless, in the event, it was the brahmanism of Kautaliyan 
statecraft which prevailed in India, after Ashoka. The principle 
which guided the policies of Ashoka appears, however, to have been 
nearer to the Buddha’s: belief in the desirability of a reformed and 
renewed brahmanism. After the Kalingan war it was to the broad, 
early Buddhist conception of dharma that Ashoka turned, in reac- 
tion to Kautaliyan statecraft.'® Perhaps the historical Ashoka of the 
inscriptions may be reckoned to have been in certain respects 
slightly more ‘Buddhist’ than the ideal King Great Realm (Maha- 
vijito) of the Kutadanta-sutta. On the other hand, he was certainly 
less exclusively Buddhist than the Ashoka of the chronicles. In the 
modified view of the relationship between Ashoka and the sangha 
which has resulted from the study of the inscriptional evidence it is 
seen to have been not quite as close as the chronicles make it. 


2. Kingship and the nation in traditional Sinhalese Buddhism 

Recent studies of the chronicles have helped to explain this discre- 
pancy. The explanation is fairly simple: there was infact a difference 
between the degree of integration of the sangha into the Ashokan 
state, and that of the sangha into the Sri Lankan state. Whereas it 
was less close in the former, as the inscriptions appear to indicate, it 
was more close in the latter. An important step in the argument is 
provided by Bechert: in the case of Sri Lanka ‘it is clear that the 
integration of the sangha into the political system was worked out 
within the tradition of rational politics, but it had to be justified in 
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terms of religious ideology.’!? This was done by the monk- 
chroniclers. Their work can be characterized therefore as ‘history 
written with a motive’ and is thus not unlike historical narrative 
literature in other religious traditions, that is, narrative written 
from, and supportive of, a particular religious or politico-religious 
ideology, such as the books of Kings and Chronicles in the Hebrew 
Bible and the Christian canonical Gospels. The didactic and ideo- 
logical purposes which the Sinhalese chronicles have in view 
become clearer when the circumstances surrounding their compila- 
tion are uncovered. Building upon the earlier work of Wilhelm 
Geiger and Erich Frauwallner in this field, Bechert has added the 
results of his investigations and has come to conclusions concerning 
the purposes of the chroniclers in writing, and the respective dates of 
their works, which may be summarized as follows. 

Dutthagamint’s liberation of Sri Lanka from Tamil domination 
during the latter half of the second century B.C. resulted in a wave of 
Sinhalese nationalist fervour which was given literary expression in 
the island’s earliest known ideological historiography. This was the 
Sihala-Attha-kathd-Mahdvamsa, composed from various earlier 
sources which included Purana-style genealogies and lineages of the 
sdsana. It was in the form of verses in Pali and a prose text in old 
Sinhalese. This work, now lost, was made use of in the composition 
of the Dipavamsa more than four centuries later (at some date just 
after 302 C.E.), a work of similar ideological purpose. Two other 
sources used by the compiler of the Dipavamsa were the chronicles 
of the Anuradha pura-Mahavihara and Abhayagiri-vihara. The occa- 
sion for the composition of the Dipavamsa was the glorious war of 
liberation from Tamil overlordship carried out by Vattagamini. the 
ideology which the Dipavamsa served to reinforce was one which 
had been formulated in the earlier period of nationalistic enthusi- 
asm, that is, ‘the inseparable connection of national identity and 
Buddhist religion’ which, for the bhikkus, ‘resulted in a feeling of 
responsibility towards nation and state’ a responsibility which they 
met by means of their historical writing, which magnified the notion 
of the Sinhalese Buddhist state, and in doing so contributed towards 
its preservation through the centuries. ‘Historiography thus 
effected long-term political results.’!® 

This view of the chronicles, suggests Bechert, helps to clear up 
another problem, that is, the fact that the Ramayana epic has not 
become a part of Sinhalese culture in the way it has become part of 
the culture of the Thai and the Khmer peoples, for example. The 
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omission in the Sinhalese case is the more remarkable in that 
Sinhalese culture has appropriated Vishnu and not the Shaivism of 
the Tamils. Surprising as this non-receptivity towards the 
Ramayana may seem, especially in view of the fact that Lanka is the 
scene of the epic, it becomes intelligible when the purpose of the Pali 
chronicles is understood. For the chronicles provided ‘in the form of 
examples from the past’ a Sinhalese political ideology, the basis of 
which was the essential unity of the nation and the Buddhist religion 
of Sri Lanka. The culminating point of the presentation of this 
ideology was also its most evident exemplification: ‘the so-called 
epic of Dutthagamini’. This epic, with the Dipavamsa and the 
Sihala-Atthakatha was put together by Mahanama (or the bhikkus 
whom that name represents) to form the Mahavamsa. The epic of 
Dutthagamini, the national Buddhist king-hero of old, was proba- 
bly ‘elaborated in connection with the events of the Tamil occupa- 
tion which was ended by Vattagamini’s war of liberation. It marks 
‘the final and decisive-step in the emergence of the ideology of 
Sinhala-Buddhist nationalism.’!? In this way Bechert clears up what 
had been left as somewhat of a problem in the first volume of his 
Buddhismus, Staat und Gesellschaft in den Landern des Theravada 
Buddhismus (1966). 


3. The divergence between canonical and traditional Sinhalese con- 
cepts of kingship 

In a paper published in 1973 Bechert had called attention to a 
division in the forms of Pali Buddhism, and had identified three 
types: canonical, traditional, and modern. The Sinhalese Buddhist 
nationalism of the chronicles is the major component of the tradi- 
tional type. Modern Buddhism is characterized by Bechert as ‘an 
effort to return to the sources’ and is characteristic of all reform 
movements. The contradictions which have arisen within Sinhalese 
Buddhism as a result of the transition from one to another of the 
three types Bechert considers to have been principally in the areas of 
(a) sangha-laymen relationships, and particularly the contradiction 
inherent in sangha landlordship; and (b) Buddhist doctrine and 
popular cults. Another contradiction of great importance, and 
possibly of greater importance than (b) is that which has occurred 
between on the one hand canonical conceptions of kingship, with its 
accompanying implied universalism, or-at least the Buddhist trans- 
national community which the dhamma-rajya concept implies, and 
on the other a Buddhist nationalism centring upon kingship of a 
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kind which has undoubtedly in the Culavamsa absorbed elements of 
the Brahmanical kingship of the Kautaliya’s Arthashastra.?° The 
question therefore arises: what is the implication for ‘modern Bud- 
dhism’ of the uncovering of this contradiction? What would be 
entailed in this case in ‘an effort to return to the sources’? The 
implication would appear to be, so far as Buddhist political ideol- 
ogy is concerned, a relinquishing of ideas of Buddhist nationalism. 

At least it will be clear now that the term ‘Theravada’ is not 
appropriate as a designation of the traditional Buddhism of Sri 
Lanka and the Sinhalized Buddhist countries of Southeast Asia. 
‘Modern’ Buddhism, if it is to be genuinely a ‘return to the sources’, 
the Pali canonical sources to which respect is formally given, will 
mean a re-expression of the ideas and concepts found in those 
sources in terms which are consistent with the originals and also 
appropriate to the present situation. The two contradictions to 
which Bechert has drawn attention have yet to engage the serious 
attention of Buddhist leaders in the lands of Pali Buddhism. Per- 
haps the second of them is of less immediate importance (the 
Buddhist tolerance of popular cults). Recent studies have provided 
reminders that from the earliest days there had been a notable 
Buddhist tolerance of popular cults. The puritanical rejection of 
such universal features of folk religion is certainly not charactéristic 
of the attitude of the Buddha depicted in the Pali canon.?! 

The divergence between canonical and traditional Buddhism in 
respect of kingship and nationalism has more easily gone unnoticed 
because on the one hand the proper source of ideas regarding 
Buddhist polity has been assumed to be the chronicles, and on the 
other hand Buddhologists have not until quite recently interested 
themselves in what may be called the social philosophy which is 
contained in the canon, or if it be felt that this is too grandiose a 

‘name for it, then at least the wise comments which are.there to be 
found on the subject of government and social order. There has 
been little attention paid to the decidedly ambivalent attitude shown 
there to kingship, and consequently to Buddhist nationalism. This 
seems to call for more immediate scrutiny and consideration than 
the presence of devdlayas in the vihdra compound. Bechert draws 
attention to this curious order of priorities: ‘... even the reformers do 
not oppose the political goals of Sinhalese Buddhist nationalism, 
and by so doing either give up or at least circumscribe principles of 
the original doctrine, to wit, the conception of Buddhistic universal- 
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ism and the tolerance of other religious communities.’”? If, as he 
says, the battle lines are not very clear on this point, that may be due 
in large measure to the easy assumption that it is in the chronicles 
that one may expect to find political norms, rather than in the 
canon. 

A further point merits discussion in connection with the diver- 
gence between canon and chronicles in the matter of kingship. It has 
been argued” that since the Pali canon was mediated through 
Sinhalese sources this may have resulted in Sinhalese interference, 
or at least influence on the text. Against such a view is the disagree- 
ment between canon and chronicles on the concepts of kingship and 
nationalism; a disagreement of this sort cannot be regarded as 
merely a difference of emphasis and is one of sufficient importance 
to the Sinhalese that for them to have transmitted it suggests that the 
canon had been transmitted without interference before Sinhalese 
historiography began. It is not a valid objection that the canonical 
‘text? was transmitted without change at this point because the 
transmitters failed to notice the discrepancy, for if they failed to see 
this discrepancy they would have failed to see other inconsistencies, 
and the argument for source changes in the ‘text’ of the canon is 
thereby weakened. 

Sinhalese Buddhism is not restricted to Sri Lanka. As a type of 
nationalistic Buddhist policy it persists in Thailand; it has also 
shown itself in the past, to a lesser extent, in Burma. Political 

‘Buddhism of the medieval, vamsa type can certainly be observed in 
Thailand in the twentieth century; it is not all-pervading in Thai 
Buddhism, but it is undeniably prominent, as the much used slogan, 
‘For king, religion and country’makes clear. Just as in Dutthagama- 
ni’s day in Sri Lanka, so there is not lacking in the 1970s in Thailand 
a prominent bhikkhu who has declared publicly and often that 
whoever kills the opponents of the nation, religion and monarchy is 
not killing persons, for ‘such bestial types are not complete persons’; 
killing them is ‘to kill the Devil (Mara); this isthe duty of all Thais’. 
Burma has, on the whole, managed to avoid excesses of Buddhist 
nationalism, during the post-war period of independence, except for 
the short-lived attempt by U Nu in 1961 to establish Buddhism as 
the state religion of Burma. It is noteworthy that in Sri Lanka, as 
well as in Burma, the question of the restoration of the traditional 
monarchy was never seriously considered when these two countries 
regained their independence. 
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4. Attitudes to nationalism and monarchy in Catholicism and Islam 

In, conclusion it may be useful to point out that the Buddhist | 
canonical attitude has certain parallels in Catholicism and Islam. .. 
Like early Buddhism, early Islam also was opposed in principle to © 
nationalism, by.implication, just as it was explicitly opposed to the - 
maintenance of tribalism among its adherents. Whether in its early 
form it was also opposed in principle to kingship is not so clear, but 
the implications are that it was. For kingship in Western Asia at the 
time of the rise of Islam meant, as it did in ancient and medieval 
India, the cult of a semi-divine figure, a cult which was associated 
with ideas and practices intended to secure the continued fertility of 
the land and its living inhabitants both animal and human. Any 
such suggestion of the idea‘of a semi-divine leader for the new 
trans-tribal community, the Islamic umma which had been estab- 
lished in Medina by Muhammad was firmly rejected by Muham- 
mad’s successor, Abu Bakr, in the words he addressed to Islamic 
community in 632 after the death of the Prophet: ‘Let him know, 
whosoever worshipped Muhammad, that Muhammad is dead. But 
whosoever worshipped God, let him know that God lives and never 
dies.’ The fact that the Islamic brotherhood of potentially world- 
wide extent, and the doctrine of dar-u/-Islam, are incompatable with 
nationalism, has not prevented Muslim rulers at various times and 
in various lands from establishing what were at least quasi-national 
states. But realization of the universalistic character of the Islamic . 
community has also reasserted itself again and again, over against 
such nationalist aberrations. When the Muslim League in British 
India in the 1940s was pressing hard its claim that the Muslims of 
India were a separate ‘nation’, and that this should be recognized by 
the setting up of a new national state (which would be called 
Pakistan), Islamic fundamentalists, notably the Jamaat-i-Islami 
and its leader Maududi were energetically arguing the contrary view 
that there was only one Islamic state, and that was world-wide. Na- 
tionalism, proclaimed Maududi, is the antithesis of Islam, for it sets 
up the nation as a god. ‘A national state bearing the label of Islam will 
be bolder and more fearless in suppressing an Islamic revolution’, 
he declared, in an address at Aligarh Muslim University. It was no 
more true, he added, that once Pakistan was set up it could be 
gradually changed into an Islamic state than that a lemon tree could 
at maturity bear mangoes.” Nevertheless, Pakistan came into exist- 
ence, the work of a westernized élite who were alienated from their 
own Islamic culture and the mass of their Indian (and subsequently 
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Pakistani) Muslim brethren. Having come into existence as a 
national state it has remained as such: Maududi’s claim that its only 
justification would like in its becoming a genuinely Islamic state of 
which Muslims everywhere in the world could freely become citi- 
zens and that this was not likely to happen, was no doubt made in 
the knowledge that it was an impossibility. The doctrine of dar-ul- 
Islam is difficult to reconcile with international politics. Political 
nationalism of some kind appears frequently in the Islamic world. 
But there is often an uneasy consciousness that this should not beso. 
Catholicism also makes claims of a universalist kind, as the name 
indicates. Even if Catholicism does not, as Islam appears to do, 
stand explicitly opposed to nationalism, the two concepts neverthe- 
less co-exist uncomfortably. Perhaps more successfully than Islam, 
Catholicism demonstrates (and has recently demonstrated) an abil- 
ity to transcend national frontiers, even, in the case of the present 
Pope, the political East-West curtain. Its claim to be a suprana- 
tional community of people of diverse nations is not to be dismissed 
as pious or idealistic talk, however distasteful the historical mate- 
rialist (particularly in Poland) may find this fact. Islam, which has a 
similar vision, has not been entirely unsuccessful in making it real. 
In a paper of this sort’ it is not appropriate to do more than 
mention these two examples of what may be described as at least 
tentative universalism. If Buddhism in its Sinhalese form embodies 
a contradiction, the contradiction between, onthe one hand, canon- 
ical universalism and the sangha of the four winds, and on the other 
traditionalist medievalism and a sangha divided along ecclesiastical 
and even denominational lines, then a genuinely modern Buddhism, 
in addressing itself to this fundamental issue could conceivably 
begin to play a positively Buddhistic role in human affairs. , 
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BUDDHISM, CHRISTIANITY AND THE STUDY OF 
RELIGION 


Peter Moore 


In this paper I want to focus attention on some important issues 
raised by comparisons between Buddhism and Christianity — 
issues which are relevant not only to Buddhist and Christian studies 
in particular, but also to the study of religion and religions more 
generally. What I have to say constitutes little more than a preface 
to the more detailed and systematic investigation of these issues, 
and my main concern will be to identify questions rather than to 
offer answers. - 

One thing that is noteworthy in the field of religious studies is the 
number of studies devoted to or centred on comparisons between 
Buddhism and Christianity, or between specific aspects of these two 
religions.! Even in general studies of religion special consideration is 
often given to the Buddhist and Christian traditions.? Also, of 
course, many of the studies specifically concerned with Buddhism 
attempt to situate Buddhism in relation to Western religious and 
philosophical categories.? One question worth exploring, then, is 
whether there are any significant reasons for the prominence of 
comparative studies of Buddhism and Christianity. And in consid- 
ering this question it is worth distinguishing between what might be 
called ‘intrinsic’ and ‘extrinsic’ reasons — that is, between features 
of the two religions themselves which invite comparison and the 
various other motives which impel different writers to undertake 
such comparisons. 

Before proceeding further it will be useful to say something about 
the notion of comparison itself. Strictly speaking, the true ‘compari- 
son’ may refer to the juxtaposition of (apparent) similarities; and yet 
even dissimilarities are recognized as such in relation to some 
common ground or concept. For example, different kinds of cheese 
may be compared in respect of various abstractly statable qualities, 
but also in virtue of their all sharing the common ground of being 
cheese. It is also possible to compare cheese with chalk, but here the 
particular qualities of each are likely to be too disparate and the 
common ground too remote to make the comparison of much use or 
interest. One problem in the comparative study of religions is the 
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proper location of the common ground or concept in comparisons 
between traditions or aspects of traditions. 

A number of quite obvious reasons might be adduced io account 
for the prominence of Buddhist-Christian comparisons in religious 
studies. Thus it might be argued that there is nothing so unusual 
about such comparison when it is considered, first, that the bulk of 
religious studies emanates if not from an explicitly Christian base 
then at least from a culture still in mentality largely Christian; 
secondly, that the numerical strength and geographical extent of 
Buddhism makes it an outstanding candidate for comparative 

- study; thirdly, that many religiously-minded authors regard Bud- 
dhism as one of the most vital and competitive traditions in the 
developing dialogue of world religions; and fourthly, that the many 
implicit or explicit references to Christianity in Buddhist studies of 
Buddhism are inevitable either because these studies are written by 
westerners (including western converts to Buddhism) or else 
because they are written for westerners (including potential western 
converts). In addition there are two reasons of a more academic 
kind: on the one hand the almost complete mutual independence of 
Buddhism and Christianity, culturally and historically, and on the 
other the striking apparent contrasts between the two traditions,° 
may be thought to be especially instructive in relation to questions 
about the definition of religion, to general theories of religious 
development, and so on. Regarding these last two reasons some 
further observations will be in order here. 

Some may want to argue that Buddhism and Christianity are so 
divergent, so lacking in any substantial common ground, that 
attempts to make comparisons between them are either useless or 
misleading. Now such an argument itself depends upon a compari- 
son referring to some common ground (e.g. ‘religion’) or else rests 
on the kind of assumption that is best tested precisely through the 
kind of comparison in question. The assumption here might be that 
Buddhism (unlike Christianity) is not a religion, or that Christianity 
(unlike Buddhism) is not based upon rational analysis (or some 
other kind of assumption might be in play). The problem here is that 
one has to break into a circle of assumptions in order to get 
anywhere at all. This is why 1 those_who examine Buddhism as a 


not really be criticized for for already assuming x that Buddhism is in fact 
an example of religion. Nor can attempts to define religioti be 
written off as purely intellectual puzzles, for behind such attempts 
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there lies a concern with religious meaning and religious truth. The | 
main point that needs to be emphasized, however, is that such 
conceptual and procedural questions cannot be settled independ- 
ently of the concrete comparative work through which these ques- 
tions emerge. To these methodological problems I shall return in 
due course. For the moment I want to consider further reasons for 
the special interest of Buddhist-Christian comparisons. 

I want to argue that regardless of the more obvious extrinsic 
reasons for these comparisons, and notwithstanding the many 
contrasts — be they superficial or profound — that separate Bud- 
dhism from Christianity, the ultimate appeal of Buddhist-Christian 
comparisons lies on the one hand in shared structural similarities or 
parallels and on the other in some common areas of ambiguity and 
mystery. Let me emphasize again that in drawing attention to these 
comparisons I am concerned primarily with the heremeneutic ques- 
tions raised, not with the validity or otherwise of any particular 
Christian theory of Buddhism or Buddhist theory of Christianity. 

The significance attributed to the structural similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity will of course vary according to the type 
of study being undertaken (historical, mythological, psychological, 
etc.). First, there is the fact that Buddhism and Christianity are in 
principle — if not always in practice — ‘culturally loose’. Whatever 
the cultural and institutional moulds in which they have at various 
times been held, the two religions do not have those historical, 
ethnic or geographical ties that characterize Hinduism, Judaism 
and even Islam — to name the three traditions customarily grouped 
with Buddhism and Christianity under the common rubric of ‘world © 
religions’. Correspondingly, both religions proclaim a universal 
message open to all sexes, classes, races and nations; and both have 
generated a missionary impulse. Indeed it can plausibly be argued 
that of all the religions of the world Buddhism and Christianity 
alone merit the title of ‘world religions’.* Secondly, as regards their 
historical context, each religion has a decisive historical beginning, 
not simply in a secular sense but also in terms of special events and 
experiences of a transcendentally interpreted kind. Again, both 
religions depend crucially upon an existing religious tradition while 
at the same time being very critical of this tradition. Thirdly, the 
historical origins and critical stance of the two religions are focused _ 
in the life and teachings of a single historical founder; and this 
founder is regarded not merely as a leader and teacher but also as 
unique exemplar and embodiment of the truths he teaches. Parallels 
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in the lives.of Jesus and Gautama as transmitted in the scriptural 
traditions of their followers have often been noted, though there has 
been much difference of opinion regarding the real extent of such 
parallels and the significance attaching to them (historical influen- 
ces, textual borrowing, mythopoeic archetypes, etc.).’ It is, how- 
ever, the teachings (including the life-as-teaching) rather than the 
biographical details which have been preserved, elaborated and 
commented upon in the scriptural traditions of the two religions. 
But the canonical core of these scriptures, unlike those of Hinduism, 

_ Judaism and Islam for example, have not generally been regarded as 
intrinsically sacred; they are sacred-as-meanings rather than sacred- 
as-texts. Fourthly, both religions have emphasized formalized acts 
and structures of renunciation, expressed historically in monastic or 
quasi-monastic institutions to which great prestige and influence, 
social and political as well as spiritual, has been attached. Again, 
both religions have developed techniques and systems of meditation 
and contemplation and evolved sophisticated psycholgical vocabu- 
laries of introspection for the description of psychical and mystical 
states.’ In fact it could be said that one of the most impressive points 
of similarity between Buddhism and Christianity is what might be 
called their psychocentric pragmatism. As Streeter rightly observes, 
leaving aside the difference between sin and suffering ‘the Buddha 
and the Christ are at one in this, that their attitude alike to suffering 
and to sin is wholly practical. Their primary aim is not explanation 
but deliverance’.? A further point worth noting is the emphasis 
on ethical rather than ritual purity in both religions. In both 
religions too a very high, and even heroic, ethical standard is en- 
couraged. 

Behind these structural aspects of Buddhism and Christianity lies 
the substance of their teaching. It is here that we shall expect to find 
what Winston King calls ‘the basic Christian-Buddhist oppositions 
of doctrine, attitude, and practice’.!° On the one hand -we-find-a 
personal creator God, a divine incarnation, an actively immanent 
holy spirit; individuals as 1 unique per: who. find ultimate fulfil- 
ment ina loving relationship ' with God; divine self-revelation andan 
energizing ‘gift of grace co- operating with man’s own efforts. On the 
other hand we find a non-personal absolute principle; an ultimate 
state consisting in a blissful freedom from all forms and effects of 
conditioned existence including individuality; a goal attainable by 
man through his own efforts of self-understanding and detachment 
— the capacity for this attainment, rather than the elements and 
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tendencies accumulated through achain of existences, constituting . 
as it were man’s only true self. ; 

Now what is immediately clear from such an attempt to charac- 
terize the basic features of Buddhism and Christianity, and thereby 
to define the fundamental distinction between them, is the virtual 
impossibility of the enterprise. For the more specific the characteri- 
zation of a religious tradition the more likely it is to reflect the 
teachings of a particular school or denomination not held by, or not 
important in, other schools or denominations. And the more gén- 
eral the characterization the less distinct from one another become 
the overall traditions being compared.'! To the specific problems 
associated with the distinction between the overall tradition and the 
individual traditions I shall come shortly. Here I want to develop 
the point about the blurring of the distinction between Buddhism 
and Christianity. 

It is difficult to deny that on closer inspection many of the 
apparently clear-cut contrasts between Buddhist and Christian 
ideas (e.g. the nature of the self, the way of realizing freedom or 
salvation, etc.) begin to break down, and that they do this because 
key insights and concepts within each tradition are not only subject 
to diverse interpretations (hence of course the various scholastic 
and denominational divisions) but are also intrinsically opaque or 
mysterious. The Buddhist no-self doctrine viewed in contrast with 
the Christian teaching about the unique and permanent nature of 
the individual person offers a paradigm case in point. It is not only 
outsiders, soul-obsessed westerners, but Buddhists themselves who _ 
have found the no-self doctrine difficult to grasp. Furthermore, the 
no-self doctrine, along with the associated. ideas about nirvana 
itself, has been diversely elaborated and interpreted in the different 
Buddhist traditions; and some of these interpretations appear to 
converge with the self doctrines of theistic traditions. Analogous 
observations can be made about Christian concepts of the self. One 
point worth noting here is that the idea of the salvation of an 
immortal incorporeal soul, so often taken for granted by Buddhist 
apologists (as well as by many Christians) as a pan-Christian doc- 
trine, has by no means been universally or consistenly entertained in 
the Christian tradition. Many Christians reject it as a Greek or 
oriental idea foreign to the essence of Christian belief. But more 
important is the fact that the Christian tradition has embraced a 
number of alternative and apparently incompatible theories regard- 
ing the nature and destiny of the human individual.!? Still more 
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important is the fact that both in Buddhism and in Christianity 
ideas about self, person, individuality, free will, after-life, and soon, 
are recognized by those who think critically about them as deeply 
problematic and mysterious. ® Similar considerations surround the 
attempt to differentiate between Buddhism and Christianity in 
respect of their ideas about man’s capacity for salvation or libera- 
tion. To say that Buddhism teaches self-reliance while Christianity 
depends on divine aid or initiative is grossly to oversimplify. In the 
first place virtually the whole spectrum of ideas, from that of 
complete self-reliance to that of totally passive dependence, are to 
be found within each of the two religious traditions. Again, what 
looks at first sight like classic versions of ‘self-power’ or ‘other- 
power’ doctrines can turn out on closer inspection to be much more 
complex and ambiguous than is suggested by the stereotype forms 
in which they are typically presented. One has only to consider, for 
example, the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace (with its distinctions 
between prevenient, habitual, actual grace, etc.) or Buddhist ideas 
about karma, merit, the awakening of the Buddha-nature, or the 
unproduced nature of path-consciousness and nirvana. 

The ultimate sticking point in the comparison between Buddhist 
and Christian ideas, however, might be thought to lie in their respec- 
tive concepts of ‘religious ultimate’ — a general term which can be 
used to refer either to a transcendental spiritual principle or to 
man’s summum bonum."* To simplify, let us consider the alleged gulf 
between Buddhist atheism and Christian theism. Buddhism is not of 
course atheistic in the popular sense of being irreligious or faithless. 
Nor again is it atheistic in the sense of having no belief in various 
classes of supernatural beings (devas, nagas, bodhisattvas, etc.); for 
this reason terms such as ‘transtheistic’ or ‘transpolytheistic’ have 
been suggested as more accurate.!® Buddhism may be said to be 
atheistic either in the very radical sense of denying (or refusing to 
name) any kind of ultimate ontological principle, or, in so far as it 
does postulate such a principle, in the less radical sense of denying 
that this principle is personal, creative or gracious. Now it can be 
argued that once an ultimate principle is conceded, then regardless 
of its exact status and attributes we have in fact a god-concept; and 
that the description of it as personal, non-personal or supra- 
personal, as creative or as non-creative, and so on, are secondary 
matters subject to divergent interpretations. And further: that the 
term ‘God’ in Christianity is a generic and not a specific one, 
referring to an ultimate source or ground of being; that it is in a 
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logically subsequent sense that questions as to whether or in what 
sense God is personal, good, loving, etc. are asked and answered; 
and therefore that terms like nirvdna, tathatd, siinya, dharma-kaya, 
etc. are properly regarded not merely as ‘functional equivalents’ of 
terms like beatific vision, godhead, logos, providence, etc. but as _ 
‘generic equivalents’.!? (This kind of argument must of course be 
distinguished from the kind advanced by certain Christian theologi- 
ans to the effect that Buddhists really, though obscurely, believe in 
the Christian God). Here again, then, assumed or apparent con- 
trasts between Buddhism and Christianity can be seen on closer 
inspection to be much less pronounced than popularly imagined. 
Just as in Christianity, we finda whole tradition of apophatic theolo- 
gy, concepts of the divine nothingness, the unknowability of God, 
etc., so in Buddhism do we find the Trikaya, cosmic Buddhas, the 
mystical equation of samsara and nirvana, and so on. But the point 
most to be emphasized is that debates and disagreements about the 
status and attributes of religious ultimates go on within the Buddhist 
and Christian traditions quite as much as between these traditions. 

There is of course one other important source of data to which 
Buddhists and Christians typically appeal in order to justify the use 
of certain terms and to confirm the truth of their doctrines, and this 
is ‘religious experience’, widely regarded as the core of religion and 
the ultimate test of religious truth-claims. Here, at least, one might 
expect to find unambiguous and irreducible differences between 
Buddhist and Christian religious experience. The apologists of both 
religions do naturally attempt to substantiate their own doctrines by 
reference to the kinds of experience cultivated and recorded in their 
own traditions. But religious experience, of which there may be 
significantly different kinds even within the same tradition, is itself 
subtle or obscure and hence subject to diverse interpretation.'® 
Moreover, the experience-based certainties proclaimed by one reli- 
gion can be doubted or re-interpreted by another religion on the 
basis of alternative experiences. Buddhists and Christians will 
sometimes emphasize the differences between the experiences 
recorded in the two traditions, differences which depend partly on 
the different attitudes and methods lying behind these experiences. 
However, there is indisputable evidence which suggests that both 
the experiences and the methods have much in common. But how 
much? And what would be the implications for each religion of any 
such substantial overlap? There is of course a certain apologetic 
advantage in stressing some degree of similarity, since an absolute 
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uniqueness of religious experience in Buddhism or Christianity 
might be seen to fit uneasily with the universal claims made by these 
religions and to suggest that the experiences in question, at least as 
conventionally described and interpreted, are little more than the 
self-authentications of prior doctrinal assumptions. Religions with * 
universal claims and doctrinal flexibility must surely welcome sup- 
porting testimony from elsewhere. But how much supporting tes- 
timony is tolerable? The more similar the experience from different 
traditions, the less these experiences would appear to depend on the 
particular doctrines and practices that each religious tradition cher- 
ishes as essential means. If Christian contemplatives were able to 
achieve the same kind of experience as Buddhist contemplatives, 
not only without the specifically Buddhist doctrines and methods of 
the latter but also despite their adherence to what many Buddhists 
would regard as ‘false views’ and ‘unwholesome states of mind’, 
then what would be the implications for Buddhism and its alleged 
crucially-distinctive doctrines and practices? 

In the areas of comparison to which I have referred, as well as in 
many other areas, there is much work to be done. But this work is 
more than a matter of acquiring a proper range of data, good texts 
and translations, and so forth. Important questions of methodology- 
must also be faced. The fact that one can, by an appropriate 
selection of data and application of criteria, either point up a 
contrast between Buddhism and Christianity or else establish a 
close parallelism or convergence, underlines the need to look care- 
fully at a number of things: one’s methods of selection and criteria 
of comparison; one’s concepts of Buddhism and Christianity; one’s 
concept of religion as such; and one’s motives or purposes in 
undertaking a study of these religions. Perhaps the best way to 
initiate discussion of these issues is through examples. 

The first example is from the writings of D.T. Suzuki. His essay 
entitled ‘Crucifixion and Enlightenment’ opens with these words: 


Whenever I see a crucified figure of Christ, I cannot help thinking of the gap 
that lies deep between Christianity and Buddhism. This gap is symbolic of 
the psychological division separating the East from the West.!° 


In the essay Suzuki contrasts Christian ideas and images of painful 
crucifixion and physical resurrection with Buddhist ideas and 
images of serene enlightenment and spiritual transcendence. What 
are of particular interest here are the presuppositions built into 
Suzuki’s comparisons. There is the assumption that the crucifixion/ 
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resurrection imagery and the enlightenment/parinirvana imagery 
are indeed ‘comparable’ in some symbolic sense, are representative 
of the Christian and Buddhist traditions as a whole. Now given that 
such ‘symbolic’ comparisons are legitimate and fruitful, how do we 
know, and how does Suzuki know, that the appropriate images have 
been juxtaposed? Why, for example, the Crucifixion rather than the 
Baptism, Nativity, or Transfiguration? Suzuki’s answer would pre- 
sumably be that for Christians themselves the crucifixion image is in 
fact the central symbol of the religion. This is questionable, but even 
if it were the central symbol, it is worth suggesting that Suzuki’s 
understanding of this image might have been significantly altered 
had he contemplated, say, some Romanesque or Byzantine crucifix- 
ion images rather than the Gothic, Renaissance or Baroque exam- 
ples he obviously has in mind. With Suzuki’s arguments as such I 
am not primarily concerned. I cite the example to illustrate a typical 
hazard in comparative religion. As it is, the overall impression of 
Suzuki’s essay is less of comparative religion than of a polite but 
polemical apologetic extolling the superior merits of Buddhism over 
against Christianity. 

Underlying the problems of selection and balance in the compar- 
ative study of religions are questions as to what is to count as typical 
or representative, or as normative or classical in the traditions being 
studied. Buddhism and Christianity are, notoriously, religions 
encompassing numerous divisions and numerous types of divisions. 
Comparisons drawn between Vajrayana Buddhism and Methodist 
Christianity, say, will clearly yield rather different results from 
comparisons between Vajrayana Buddhism and mediaeval Roman 
Catholic Christianity. Scholars are often alive to these difficulties of 
course; but the attempt to mitigate them by arguing, as many tend to 
do, that it is safer to compare the traditions with which one is most 
familiar or to draw one’s material from traditions presumed purer 
or most representative only compounds the difficulties. To take 
another example, Winston King in his book Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity admits that his portrayal of Buddhism is based mainly on the 
Theravada tradition. Because, he says, his ‘primary direct expe- 
rience has been with Southern Buddhism, and because there are so 
many varieties within Buddhism as to make the single term ‘‘Bud- 
dhist” too general for accurate use, it is Southern Buddhism that is 
here compared with Christianity’.2° King realizes that a similar 
problem exists in the case of ‘Christianity’ too.*! What he fails to see 
is that merely to admit these limitations will not necessarily reduce 
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the chances of their jeopardizing the purpose of his writing, which is 
‘to try to achieve a greater understanding of Buddhism on the part 
of Christians, with perhaps, as a. by-product, a deeper and more 
intelligent interest in their own faith’.?? 

The internal pluralism of Christianity and Buddhism also raises 
the question as to whether in either case the diverse traditions 
referred to by the same name do in fact all inhere in a single overall 
tradition, or whether the idea of a universal Christian or Buddhist 
tradition represents some kind of reification or category mistake (as 
many believe to be the case with ‘Hinduism’ especially). What we 
have here perhaps is a sociological analogue to the no-self problem! 
The problem is clearly of as much concern to Buddhists and Chris- 
tians themselves as it is to students of their religions. Scholars were 
sensitive to the problem long before the sophisticated methodologi- 
cal discussions of recent years. ‘Buddhism and Christianity — the 
terms represent two great historical generalizations’, observed J. 
Estlin Carpenter in his study of the two religions; and yethe went on 
to write as if there were in fact some essential ‘self underlying the 
diverse forms of each tradition: 


Each starts from a single personality whose activity could cover but a 
limited area and last, at the outside, for a human life. But each contained 
within it germs of growth and potencies of development which carried it 
over vast areas, spread its influence over alien races, absorbed fresh modes 
of thought, assumed an immense variety of forms, and profoundly affected 
both intellectual, moral, and social culture.”? 


The suspicion that there is no essential identity linking the various 
historical phases and many divergent traditions referred to as ‘Bud- 
dhism’ or ‘Christianity’ is for many reinforced by the attempts made 
to pinpoint the alleged norm or essence of each religion (similar 
suspicions attach to attempts to define ‘religion’ as such). But from 
the difficulty or even impossibility of defining the essence of Bud- 
dhism or Christianity it by no means follows that such attempts are 
a waste of time or that the question underlying such attempts is a 
spurious or vacuous one. Those who ignore the question continue to 
be dogged by it in some form. Cantwell Smith’s substitution for 
‘religion’ of ‘cumulative tradition’ and individual ‘faith’ merely 
disguises the problem in more cumbersome terminology.” Nor does 
the problem disappear when attention is shifted from Buddhism 
and Christianity-as total traditions to particular themes within the 
two religions, or by pointing out that the problem is anartificial one 
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since no one in fact does or can compare the two religions per se. 
That is, it might be argued that the only real — indeed the only 
meaningful — comparisons are those made between specific themes 
or items of doctrine, etc.: for instance, a comparison between Bud- 
dhist and Christian views of suffering. But these kinds of compari- 
son, however specific, can hardly be said to escape the’problem of 
‘essences’; they merely shift the focus of the problem from the 
substantives ‘Buddhism’ and ‘Christianity’ to the epithets ‘Bud- 
dhist’ and ‘Christian’. Thus, to take up the example just cited, it is 
clear that Buddhist and Christian views about suffering are organi- 
cally bound up with a much wider network of Buddhist and Chris- 
tian doctrines and practices, and ultimately with Buddhism and 
Christianity per se! 

What must also be remembered is that Buddhists and Christians 
themselves typically presuppose or seek for a religious norm or 
essence, especially nowadays when the various traditions within 
each religion are acutely conscious of one another. Not only the 
disagreements between the various schools and denominations, but 
also the attempts to forget differences or create new unities, testify 
to the search for an essential identity. Now it may be that such 
enterprises are based upon illusion, and that between the diverse 
forms of Buddhism or Christianity there is at best a family resemb- 
lance — and maybe not even this. The divergence between the Pure 
Land and Theravada traditions, for example, might be considered 
so wide as to frustrate any attempt to establish a substantial com- 
mon ground between them. On the other hand it is not difficult to 
propose plausible principles of unity within Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. Obvious choices here would be the figures of Gautama and 
Jesus themselves. Thus R.L. Slater, considering ‘whether Buddhism 
can indeed be considered as a whole or as a total context gathered 
round some central affirmation’, concludes that it is above all ‘to 
seek to have the mind of the Buddha’ which is ‘the central purpose 
and reference which holds the Buddhist world together’.*? Very 
similar formulations could be proposed in the case of Christianity. 
Nevertheless formulations of this kind might be held to be, if not 
vacuous or tautological, then at least question-begging. Certainly 
they cry out for more detailed elaboration (e.g. what does having the 
mind of the Buddha really mean?), and they lead inevitably to the 
familiar comparative questioning (e.g. which teachings best exem- 
plify the mind of the Buddha? and which are the practices most 
likely to lead one to find the Buddha’s mind?). 
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Buddhist and Christian apologists will of course tend to say of. 
their own particular tradition that it either fully or uniquely embo- 
dies the essential teaching, and if they do attempt some kind of 
detached objectivity (itself often the sign of scepticism or discus- 
sion) they will inevitably demonstrate a bias in favour of (or a bias 
against) their own (or former) tradition. What is less often recog- 
nized is that outsiders studying a religion, and purporting to make 
objective judgments about it, also come to argue tendentiously in 
respect of a particular school or denomination. This scholarly 
tendentiousness may reflect their own religious beliefs or unbeliefs, 
or it may reflect some academic theory about the nature of religion 
in general. For example, it might be that a Christian scholar who 
believes that all religions exhibit an evolutionary drift towards 
Christianity will concentrate on the Mahayana asa more significant 
type of Buddhism than the Theravada. A contrary, and classic, 
example is provided by those European Pali scholars who have held 
that the form of Buddhism revealed in the Pali literature is purer 
than any other, a view based partly upon certain general theories of 
religious development and partly upon forms of post-Protestant 
rationalism and humanism (predilections which have, ironically, 
rubbed off onto many Theravada Buddhists themselves). 

The question that thrusts itself forward at this point is how far an 
outsider can contribute to the study of Buddhism, for exaniple, 
before betraying a bias (for whatever reason) in favour of a particu- 
lar denomination or scholastic tradition? The Christian or Buddhist 
apologist who looks at the other’s religion in order to evaluate or 
interpret it in the light of his own presents the least problem in a 
way. Provided his purpose is made clear, his enterprise is at least 
beyond certain kinds of criticism (that is, accusation of bias, or of 
tendentious selection of data, would not be applicable). Such an 
apologist might of course be criticized for sheer factual error; but 
the most serious criticisms he would wish to avoid would be those of 
heterodoxy in relation to his own tradition, and such criticisms he is 
bound to risk through the very enterprise of breaking new theologi- 
cal or Buddhological ground. Much more problematic is the posi- 
tion of the outsider who either attempts to suspend his own beliefs 
or else thinks he has none to suspend. Where a bias in favour of a 
particular point of view within the tradition being studied does 
emerge, it is presumably preferable to recognize it rather than to 
attempt to conceal it. Or it might be argued that the explicit adop- 
tion of one’s own or another’s bias provides a useful methodological 
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point of reference in the study of a religion. But is all this somehow 
to abandon one’s ideal of, or pretensions to, academic objectivity? 
What indeed are the limits and what is the usefulness, whether 
humanistically — or religiously-speaking, of the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge? Is a neutral or objective stance even possible in the 
study of religion? There are many nowadays who would argue in 
detail that there never has been and never could be an ‘unmoved 
mover’ in any field of study. And many non-specialists would feel 
instinctively that to take religion seriously is in same sense to be 
religious or to express religion. For these reasons it is clearly impor- 
tant to pay close attention to the motives as well as the methods of 
those who study religion, from whatever standpoint; for motives 
and methods are surely functionally interdependent. 

But I now pass from these daunting general questions about the 
metaphysical presuppositions of human knowledge to comment 
finally on the status of the comparative study of religions which is 
the broader theme of this paper. The expressions ‘comparative 
religion’ or ‘comparative study of religions’ tend to be eschewed by 
some scholars because of their association, historically if not metho- 
dologically, with evolutionary theory or Christian apologetics. It 
may also be felt that the vast increase in our knowledge of man’s 
religions has made the kind of large-scale comparisons suggested by 
these expressions no longer feasible or credible. Instead, the aca- 
demic study of religions tends today to operate highly specialized 
programmes of research under appropriately specialist labels, with 
the consequent risk of a lack of co-ordination and communication 
between the various disciplines. Much of this growing specialism is 
dominated by what is generally called the phenomenological 
approach, which seeks, through the principle of epoche, to suspend 
judgments of truth or value, but at the same time, through eidetic 
vision, to grasp the essentials of religious ideas and phenomena.”® 
But can one really hope to grasp the meaning of, say, Buddhist 
meditation while ‘bracketing out’ all judgements and presupposi- 
tions? Or could one understand the no-self doctrine through a 
similar method? ‘As long as people insist on writing about the 
orthodox nairdtmya theory without practising the meditations 
which were designed to disclose it, misconceptions are bound to 
crop up’.”’ This characteristic comment from Edward Conze in fact 
highlights a central problem for the study of religions. One wonders 
how many of the Buddhist writers who discuss the no-self doctrine 
actually practise the appropriate meditations. And whether they do 
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or not, how far can they write aboutit without indulging in ‘specula- . 
tions’ (ditthi)? Again what methods should outsiders employ to 
* study Buddhism? 

I would argue that in the study of Buddhism and Christianity at 
least, the methods and interests of outsiders and insiders cannot 
ultimately be distinguished. AndI would go further and say that in 
view of the homologies between Buddhism and Christianity noted 
earlier the divistons may ultimately break down between the various 
apologetic disciplines relating to these two religions — namely, the 
Buddhist study of Buddhism and the Buddhist study of Christian- 
ity, together with the corresponding Christian studies. Possibly the 
worst kind of denominationalism in religion is that which hardens 
divisions between different branches of the study of religion. The 
disputes and discussions within the Buddhist and the Christian 
traditions, the dialogue and disagreements between Buddhists and 
Christians, and the work of scholars engaged in the notionally 
objective study of one or both of these traditions, may well come 
increasingly to be seen as operating within the same universe of 
discourse and reference.”® I would suggest that we now know too 
much about our own past histories, about the cultures, and about 
the nature of human knowledge for things to be otherwise. I would 
also risk saying that of all religions Buddhism and Christianity have 
the greatest chance of surviving far into the future. 
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’ seeks a noninvolved detachment as its highest good’ (Buddhism and Christian- 
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also true that some traditions may be intrinsically more ‘negative’ than others in ~ 
the presentation of their teaching (which is infact what K ing says of Buddhism). 
Nevertheless brief, even lapidary, characterizations of a tradition can be suc- 
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cessful. For example the Greek patristic formulation of the essence of Chris- 


tianity: ‘God became man that man might become God’, with which may be: 
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perspective is thato fa liberal Protestant, which inevitably colors the interpreta- 
tion here given to Christianity’ (King, op. cit., p. 10). 

King, op. cit., p. 11. 7 

J. Estlin Carpenter, Buddhism and Christianity, p. 11. Also: ‘Buddhism and 
Christianity, like the last of the trio of the great missionary religions, Islam, 
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THE PRATYEKA-BUDDHA IN BUDDHISM AND 
JAINISM 


K. R. Norman 


1. Introduction. 

Until recently, the most detailed account on the subject of the 
prat yeka-buddha available in a Western language was that of L. dela 
Vallée Poussin in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.' This was 
based on Sanskrit sources. In 1974 Ria Kloppenborg published a 
monograph which aimed to study the concept of the pratyeka- 
buddha in the Pali canonical and commentarial literature.? 
Although this was useful as a supplement to the earlier Sanskrit- 
based study, it seems likely that the value of any study based on one 
tradition alone will be limited, even if carried out well. To judge 
from published reviews,? Kloppenborg’s study is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

In his teview J. W. de Jong has drawn attention to recent work 
done by others on the subject.* Although Fujita K otatsu’s article on 
the pratyeka-buddha? is accessible only to those who can read 
Japanese, the translation into English of his article on ‘One vehicle 
or three?”®, and the publication of de Jong’s review’ of L. Hurvitz’s 
- translation of the Lotus Sutra, in which he comments upon certain 
remarks which Hurvitz makes about the form of the word pratyeka- 
buddha, have made welcome contributions to the study of the 
subject. 

In the article just mentioned, Fujita states that he abides by his 
earlier conclusion that the pratyeka-buddhas are non-Buddhist in‘ 
origin, and he supports this by reference to the occurrence of the 
concept of pratyeka-buddhas in Jainism. He states that ‘a natural 
conclusion would be that the word pratyeka-buddha was already in 
general use by the time Buddhism and Jainism made their appear- 
ance.’® I would agree with Fujita in this matter, and in this paper I 
should like to consider certain pieces of evidence to which Fujita 
does not refer, but which support his main argument and at the 
same time throw light upon some of the problems which still remain ~ 
in connection with the concept of the pratyeka-buddha. 
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2. The four pratyeka-buddhas. 

The four pratyeka-buddhas common to Buddhism and Jainism are 
named in a Sloka verse in the Jain Uttarajjhayana-sutta (18.46), 
together with the names of the cities where they ruled.? They are not 
designated as pratyeka-buddhas nor are the signs which led to their 
enlightenment named there. They appear in an dryd verse in the 
nijjutti, which is quoted with the sloka verse by Devendra in his 
commentary (and quoted from there by H. Jacobi): Karakandu 
(bull), Dummuha (banner), Nami (bracelet), and Naggai (mango 
tree).!° The prose stories given by Devendra are much later than the 
nijjutti, but three of the stories conclude with verses in the tristubh 
metre, which is normally found only in early Jain texts, so the verses 
may be quotations from an older text. These verses link the kings, 
not by name, but by city title, to the signs.'! Again they are not 
specified as pratyeka-buddhas in the verses. 

The Pali tradition similarly has a verse in sloka metre naming the 
four kings and. their cities, which closely resembles the Jain verse.!? 
It does not designate them as pratyeka-buddhas. There is similarly 
no ancient verse which specifically states which sign enlightened 
which king, but there are four verses (in the tristubh metre apart 
from one jagati pada) which give the four signs, viz. a mango tree, a 
bracelet, a bird, and a bull.” Not only is one sign different from the 
Jain list, but the precise details also differ somewhat from the Jain 
account. The prose portion of the Jataka, much later of course than 
the verses, links them as follows: Karandu (mango tree). Nagga/i 
(bracelet), Nimi (bird), and Dummukha (bull). The slight change in 
two of the names (Nami/Nimi and Karakandu/Karandu), the differ- 
ence of one sign, and the total rearrangement of signs for each king 
make it quite clear that neither religion borrowed the stories from 

_the other. 

We may rather deduce that, as Charpentier pointed out," the 
stories are common to both religions because they stem from a 
common tradition. The variations just mentioned are consistent 
with a theory that Buddhism and Jainism took over the stories of 
the four pratyeka-buddhas in an early form consisting of the list of 
names and the list of signs, but not so closely linked that rearrange- 
ment was impossible. Similar changes in linked names and verses 
can be pointed out elsewhere.!> The fact that the differences are 
found in the Uttarajjhayana-sutta and the Jatakas, two of the oldest 
Jain and Buddhist texts, makes it clear that the origin of the story of 
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the four pratyeka-buddhas must be dated at a time appreciably . 
earlier than those two texts, to allow time for the confusion to arise. 

As stated above, the kings are not called pratyeka-buddhas in 
these early texts. In the oldest Jain account we have of Nami in the 
Uttarajjhayana-sutta, there is no mention of the sign which led to 
his enlightenment, and he is called saha-sambuddha.‘* There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that this means the same as pratyeka- 
buddha, but elsewhere in the Jain canon the word saha-sambuddha 
(glossed by Devendra as ‘one enlightened by himself, not by 
another’) is used of Mahavira himself,!’ or the tirthamkaras as a 
whole.!’ Devendra explains that saha- means svayam (‘self’),!° but 
other commentaries give an explanation which includes the usual 
meaning for saha - ‘with’.?° 

In later canonical texts, however, the adjective applied to Mahav- 
ira is svayam-sambuddha,?! which would seem to support Deven- 
dra’s explanation. When the word buddha occurs in the Jain 
Aydramga-sutta, the commentary explains that there are three sorts 
of buddha: those enlightened by themselves (svayam-buddha), 
those enlightened by some particular thing (pratyeka-buddha), and 
those enlightened by another buddha (buddha-bodhita).”? In the 
Ayaramga-sutta passage, the commentary can be certain that the 
buddha being described is buddha-bodhita, because he is said to 
have heard the words of the wise ones.?? The distinction between 
hearing and not hearing is emphasized by a passage in the Viydha- 
pannatti where the commentary glosses the words ‘not having 
heard’ by the statement ‘not having heard means like the pratyeka- 
buddhas etc.’*4 

It seems clear that the distinction we find drawn in later Jain texts 
between svayam-sambuddha, pratyeka-buddha, and buddha- 
bodhita represents a later attempt to find technical differences 
between the various terms. There is no evidence that there was 
thought to be any difference between the first two, at least, of the 
three terms in the earliest Jain texts. This would support the view 
that the concept of the pratyeka-buddha was taken over into Jain- 
ism from some other source, and the pratyeka-buddha was at first 
equated with other Jain buddhas. Only later, when a difference was 
felt to exist between them, did it become necessary to set out the 
details which made the difference clear.”* 


3. Prakrit patteya-buddha. 
In Jain texts written in Prakrit the form used as the equivalent of 
Sanskrit pratyeka-buddha is patteya-buddha. Although this fact is 
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well-known, I have not seen any attempt made to draw any conclu- 
sions about the strange form of the word. It is unusual for Prakrit in 
that it shows, not palatalization of -ty->-cc- as is customary for 
Middle Indo-Aryan, but assimilation of -ty->-tt-. Only a handful of 
examples of such non-palatalization can be given, and with the 
exception of Prakrit patteya, pattiya, pattiyai and Pali pattiya, 
pattiydyati, dita (cf. juta >Skt dyita), dosina (>*dyotsnd; compare 
Skt jyotsna) and addhabhavati (>adhy-), most of them can be 
explained in some other way.” The Critical Pali Dictionary suggests 
that the last of these examples shows the influence of Sinhalese 
where j becomes d,”’ but since the examples of non-palatalization in 
Prakrit cannot be due to Sinhalese influence, I have elsewhere 
rejected this suggestion.*® I believe that the sound change is dialec- 
tal, and the forms are borrowings into Prakrit and Pali from an 
otherwise unknown dialect of Middle Indo-Aryan where assimil- 
tion, not palatalization, was the rule.”? If this view is correct, then we 
have to assume that the dialect is an ancient one, since dosind must 
have been formed atan early time, before the development -dy->-ju-, 
which we find already in Sanskrit, had taken place. 

Since the change -ty->-tt- is so rare in Pali and Prakrit, it is 
unlikely that a redactor®® coming across for the first time a word 
containing the group -ty- (if the word was in its Sanskrit form) or 
—cc- (if it was in a Middle Indo-Aryan form), would change it into 
-tt-. The most likely reason for the appearance of the group -?t- in 
Pali and Prakrit is that the redactor did not recognize the fact that 
the word containing -tt- had an equivalent with -ty- or -cc- in his 
own dialect or language, and therefore did not ‘translate’ it. In the 
_ case of the word pattiya, this is easily understood. It is to be derived 
from Sanskrit pratyaya in the sense of ‘trust, confidence’, but since it 
shows palatalization of the second -a->-i after the -y- in the conson- 
ant group -ty-,>! it was probably unrecognizable to the redactor. 
The verbs pattiyai/pattiydyati are denominatives from pattiya, and 
since it is unlikely, though possible, that both the Buddhist and Jain 
traditions would independently invent a denominative verb to the 
borrowed noun, it is probable that the denominative already existed 
in the source dialect together with the word pattiya, and was bor- 
rowed with it. 

It is probable, therefore, that the Prakrit redactor when first faced 
with the term patteya-buddha did not realize that it was the equival- 
ent of pratyeka-buddha. The most likely reason for his failing to do 
this is that he did not recognize the concept of the word, that is, 
both the word patteya-buddha and the concept of a patteya-buddha 
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were borrowings into the Jain tradition. The fact that the Pali redac- 
tor did not write patteya-buddha implies either that the word did not 
contain the group -tt- when it was first encountered, or that it was 
there but he was able to ‘translate’ to pacceka-buddha, either on his 
own initiative:or because he possessed a commentarial tradition 
which told him that this was the correct form for his dialect. 


4. Sanskrit pratyaya-buddha. 

Although the fact that in Buddhist Sanskrit texts and in Chinese 
pratyeka-buddhas are sometimes called pratyaya-buddhas has fre- 
quently been commented upon, it is generally assumed that this isa 
later development based upon a misinterpretation of exegesis.*? I 
have seen only one attempt to relate the two words phonologically. 
That was by Hurvitz, who suggested that prat yeka- could be derived 
from pratyayika-.3 This attempt was properly rejected by de Jong,*# 
and yet nevertheless I think a good case can be made out for 
believing that the explanation of the two terms does lie in a phono- 
logical relationship between the two words. 

The Taxila silver scroll (in Gandhari Prakrit) contains the word 
pracaga-budha,*> and if this form of the word were known to any 
redactor, he could well have backformed it into pratyaya. However, 
as J. Brough has pointed out,** this form of the word merely reflects 
the fact that in the Gandhari Prakrit scribes sometimes did not 
bother to write a front vowel when the frontness was quite obvious 
from the phonetic environment, that is when the vowel was in 
contact with a palatal consonant. It represents, therefore, only alax 
method of writing, and has no bearing upon the pronunciation of 
the word. Such a form would only provide an explanation for the 
form pratyaya if we could believe that the redactor saw, not heard, 
this spelling of the word, and standardized it first in his redaction, - 
and then in the whole tradition. This is, perhaps, not very likely. 

There is a more likely explanation. In the Gandhari Prakrit the 
word pratyaya occurs in the form prace’a,*’ with palatalization of 
the second -a->-e- (cf. the explanation of pattiya above). This differs 
from the failure to write -e-, just discussed, in that it reflects not only 
_a spelling change but also a change of pronunciation. This is clear 
from the other examples of palatalization which I have discussed 
elsewhere.?? This form, however, is identical with the form which 
pratyeka might be expected to have in the Gandhari Prakrit. A. 
redactor who met the term prace’a-buddha might therefore back- 
form it into pratyeka-buddha, or if he was acquainted with the 
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phenomenon of palatalization of vowels he might backform it to 
pratyaya-buddha. 

This could, therefore, be the atsianation for the appearance of 
the form pratyaya-buddha, but the argument, in fact, can work both 
ways. Not only can prace’a (<Sanskrit pratyeka) be wrongly back- 
formed into pratyaya, but prace’a (<Sanskrit pratyaya) can‘also be 
wrongly backformed into pratyeka. The only way to decide which of 
these two possibilities is correct is to consider the relative chrono- 
logy of the sound changes involved. 

Since we find the form pacceka-buddha (and only pacceka-) in 
Pali, and since we find patteya-buddha (and only patteya-) in Prak- 
rit, the suggested derivation from pratyaya-buddha can only be 
correct if we can show that palatalization of vowels took place early 
enough for it to have occurred before both Pali and Prakrit adopted 
the word. Since I have already shown that comparable palataliza- 
tion had occurred in the word pattiya, which is also to be derived 
from pratyaya, in the dialect showing -tt-<-ty- from which both Pali 
and Prakrit borrowed it, it is clear that this point causes no 
difficulty. 

If the Pali redactor wrongly backformed prace’a to pacceka, then 
he must have known of the change of -k->-y-, which would enable 
him to replace the -y- he received by -k-. There is no Prakrit 
literature extant, showing this change, which can be proved to be 
older than Pali, but H. Liiders has given examples?? from Pali itself 
which prove that the change of -k->-y- was earlier than Pali, andina 
discussion of the etymologies found in the Pali Sabhiya-sutta, I have 
elsewhere*® given additional reasons for believing that it was cer- 
tainly possible for such incorrect backformations to be incorpo- 
rated in the Pali canon. 

In our present state of knowledge we can probably go no further 
than this, but there is certainly no reason on philological grounds to 
reject out of hand a suggestion that the original form of the word was 
pratyaya-buddha. If we accept this suggestion, then we can deduce 
the line of transmission. The original must have been transmitted 
through a dialect which had a palatalized form based upon 
* pratyeya-buddha. This in turn, through a dialect of Middle Indo- 
Aryan which had -tt-<-ty-, produced Prakrit patteya-buddha. There 
is no way of telling whether the Pali form pacceka-buddha was 
directly derived from the -¢t- dialect, but since the Pali form also 
shows palatalization and Pali was (as noted above) long enough in 
contact with the -tt--dialect to borrow a number of words from it, it 
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seems very likely. Although we cannot rule out the possibility that- 
the Sanskrit and Chinese versions are based upon a source which 
preserved the original pratyaya unchanged, it seems more likely 
that, since most Buddhist Sanskrit texts seem to be based upon 
Prakrit originals, their redactors inherited a palatalized form which 
they were able to-backform correctly, either because they were 
acquainted with the phenomenon of palatalization (and were capa- 
ble of recognizing that this was an example of it), or because they 
had a commentarial tradition which retained the correct meaning of 
the word. 

There is no way of telling whether the Chinese aoued their 
version of the term from Sanskrit or independently from Prakrit, 
Brough has shown‘! that some Chinese texts were translated from 
Middle Indo-Aryan versions (possible, but not certainly, Gandh- 
ari), not from Sanskrit. Since, as we have seen, the very form which 
would explain the simultaneous existence of pratyeka-buddha and 
pratyaya-buddha actually existed in the Gandhari Prakrit, it is very 
tempting to believe that the Chinese gained their knowledge of the 
form pratyaya-buddha via Gandhari. Gandhari cannot, however, be 
the direct source of the Jain Prakrit patte ya-buddha, since Gandhari 
is not a dialect which forms -tt- from -ty-. 


5. ‘Awakened by pratyaya(s)’. 

In the two preceding paragraphs I have shown that the term 
pratyeka-buddha could be an incorrect backformation from patteya-/ 
pacceka-buddha, and the latter terms could in fact be derived from 
pratyaya-buddha, and I have indicated the way in which the various _ 
developments of pratyaya-buddha could have been transmitted into 
the dialects of Middle Indo-Aryan-Sanskrit and Chinese. Is there 
any evidence which might persuade us that this is anything more 
than a mere academic exercise? 

There is one small piece of philological evidence, unfortunately 
not conclusive. Since the other words in Prakrit which undoubtedly 
show non-palatalization of the consonant group -ty- are derived 
from, or based upon, the word pratyaya, it would seem likely that 
the third word which shows the same change has the same etymology. 

. Against this assumption, however, is the fact that in every occur- 
rence of the Prakrit development from Sanskrit pratyeka (except 
late grammatical texts),*? the form is patteya. I stated above that the 
probable reason for the redactor writing -tt- was the fact that he did 
not recognize that the word containing -tt- had an equivalent with 
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-ty- or -cc- in his own dialect or language, and he therefore did not 
‘translate’ it. On the face of it, it seems unlikely that a redactor 
should be unable to recognize the word patteya when it occurred in 
contexts with the clear meaning ‘individual’. If the theory of ‘non- 
recognition’ is rejected, then we must fall back-on the suggestion 
that after the term patteya-buddha had been taken over into Prakrit 
it was assumed-to have the meaning ‘individual buddha’, and all 
other occurrences of the word pacceya (which is what we should 
expect the Prakrit form of the word to be) in the meaning ‘individ- 
ual’ were replaced by the form patteya, by analogy. 

It seems probable that the only criterion available for the assess- 
ment of the correctness or otherwise of the suggestion that the 
original form of the term was pratyaya-buddha is whether it makes 
better sense than the traditional derivation from prat yeka-buddha. 
In his review of Hurvitz’s translation of the Lotus Sutra, de Jong 
refers® to Demiéville’s interpretation of the Chinese term yiian- 
chiieh as ‘awakened by conditions’, and points out that there are two 
different interpretations of the compound given by the Chinese 
translations: (1) awakened through (the effect of former) condi- 
tions, and (2) awakened through (the understanding of) conditions, 
taking pratyaya in its usual Buddhist sense of ‘condition’. Thisis, of 
course, not the only sense of pratyaya, and I think the answer lies in 
another direction. 

Among the differences which the Jain commentarial tradition 
states exist between svayam-buddhas and pratyeka-buddhas is their 
means of enlightenment. It is said that the former are enlightened 
without any external cause (nimitta), while the latter (referred to as 
Karakandu, etc.) reed an external stimulus.‘4 Since the word pra- 
tyaya is quoted in the Sanskrit dictionaries in the sense of nimitta or 
hetu,*> I suggest that we should interpret pratyaya-buddha as ‘one 
awakened by an (external) cause’, as opposed to Gotama or 
Mahavira, who were ‘self-awakened’ without any external 
cause. . 

Another Jain commentarial tradition does, in fact, give an expla- 
nation of pratyeka-buddha which includes the word ‘dependent 
upon’ using a verbal form (pratiya) from the same root aspratyaya, 
which perhaps indicates that the tradition was aware of the fact that 
the Jain Prakrit form patteya-buddha was really connected with 
pratyaya*®, If this is so, then it is not too far-fetched to imagine that 
the Tibetan explanation of a pratyaya-buddha as being ‘one who 
meditates upon the pratitya-samutpdda’“’ is due to the misunder- 
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standing of an earlier explanation which included the word pratitya 
used in a non-Buddhist way. 


6. Buddhist and Jain parallels. 
If the attempt to draw a parallel between the Buddhist and Jain 
traditions raises doubts, then it is perhaps worthwhile drawing 
attention to other similarities in the two traditions. As already 
stated, in the earliest Jain reference to a pratyeka-buddha he is 
called saha-sambuddha. The commentary explains saha as svayam, *® 
although W. Schubring suggested svaka.*? In Tibetan pratyeka- 
buddhas are called rang-sangs-rgyas, where rang equals Sanskrit 
sva(ka) or svayam.°° In Buddhism pratyeka-buddhas are regarded 
as coming between sammd-sambuddhas and sdvakas.5' In the stock 
list in Jainism, the pratyeka-buddhas come between the kevalins 
(i.e. the sambuddhas) and the savakas, in precisely the same way.” 
Both .traditions show the same ambivalence about whether 
pratyeka-buddhas teach or not. As Fujita has pointed out,°? the 
Theravada canon does not support the idea the Gotama was a 
pratyeka-buddha until Brahma persuaded him to teach. The The- 
ravada distinction between sammda-sambuddhas and _ pacceka- 
buddhas is that the former are omniscient, while the latter are not.* 
In the late canonical Apadana we read of the fate of fools who do not 
listen to the words of the pacceka-buddhas,*> and Buddhaghosa 
tells of the thera Nalaka, who was taught by the pacceka-buddhas 
and achieved pacceka-bodhi.** It is only in the Suttanipdta- 
atthakatha (probably not by Buddhaghosa, although the author 
would, like Buddhaghosa, have been following earlier tradition) © 
that we first find the statement in Pali that a pacceka-buddha cannot 
bring another to enlightenment.*’ I know of no statement in the 
early Jain canon that patteya-buddhas do not teach, and in fact S.B. 
Deo refers to regulations about reading books ascribed to pratyeka- 
buddhas.*® A.M. Ghatage, however, quotes a Jain commentary 
stating that pratyeka-buddhas do not teach others,*? and Jacobi™ 
and Schubring®! make the same statement, although without quot- 
ing their authority for doing so. 


7. The assimilation of the pratyeka-buddha into Buddhism and 
Jainism. ‘ 

In his review of Kloppenborg’s study of the pratyeka-buddha, R.F. 
. Gombrich has made a very interesting suggestion.” He points out 
that in early Buddhism one might differentiate a buddha who 
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discovered the dharma for himself and taught it to others, from-a 
disciple (srdvaka), who learnt of the dharma from such a buddha, 
who became technically known as samyak-sambuddha. This doc- 
trine raised the logical possibility of an interstitial category: one 
who, like a buddha, discovers the dharma for himself, but unlike 
him does not teach it. This possibility was actualized, .and the 
interstitial figure was called a pratyeka-buddha. 

I would’ put the matter slightly differently, more in line with 
Fujita’s theory.°? Early Buddhism and Jainism learned of a category 
of buddhas (from another sect, preaching in a different dialect of 
Middle Indo-Aryan), whom they wished to incorporate in their own 
systems. There was a gap between buddha and savaka, and it was 
into that gap that they placed them, gradually defining their attrib- 
utes until they exactly filled the gap in the way which Gombrich 
suggests. I think it is possible to see something of the way in which 
the development of the concept of the pratyeka-buddha occurred, 
as a result of the attempt to fit it into the existing pattern. 

As we have seen, in the oldest Jain reference to Nami he is called 
saha-sambuddha, i.e. svayam-sambuddha. This is the term used of 
Mahavira and the other tirthamkaras, and Nami is thus being 
equated with them. This conclusion is supported by the fact that in 
the older Jain canonical encyclopaedic texts®* we find a two-fold 
division of buddhas: ‘those who gain enlightenment by themselves’ 
(svayam-sambuddhas) and ‘those enlightened by another buddha’ 
(buddha-bodhita). 

In the later encyclopaedic texts,°> however, we find a three-fold 
division of buddhas, with the patteya-buddhas placed between the 
other two categories. This presumably represents a situation where 
not only Nami’s name but also something of his background (and 
that of the other patteya-buddhas) had become known to the Jains, 
and it was realized that Nami was differentfrom Mahavira. We may 
assume that this extra knowledge came with the adoption of the 
word patteya-buddha which, as seen above, is not used in the 
earliest Jain texts. Once a distinction had been made, academic 
reasons for differentiating between the two sorts of buddha were 
invented and enumerated. Since the patteya-buddhas had come 
into Jainism in two stages, so to speak, there were inconsistencies in 
connection with them. So we find that the texts make a contrast 
between tirthamkaras and pratyeka-buddhas, but nevertheless feel 
them to be sufficiently close together to allow them both to be 
outside the tittha.®’ 
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The Theravadin tradition similarly shows signs of inconsistency 
in its attitude towards pacceka-buddhas. The Buddha refers to them 
in the Jsigili-sutta® and states in the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta® that 
they are worthy of stupas, without giving any hint at all about the 
way in whichthey fitted into the pattern of Buddhism. The inclusion 
of the pacceka-buddha verses of the Khaggavisdna-sutta in the 
Suttanipdta,’° one of the oldest texts of the Theravada canon, 
suggests that the decision to assimilate them into Buddhism had 
been taken at a very early stage of Buddhism. The definition of the 
pacceka-buddha given in the Puggala-pafifiatti’' shows that at the 
beginning of the Abhidhamma period the Buddhists (like the early 
Jains) still regarded both sammda-sambuddhas and _ pacceka- 
buddhas as being ‘self-enlightened- (sdmmam), and it was in their 
_ attributes and powers that the difference lay, not in the way of being 
enlightened. Only in the commentaries do we find the difference of 
bodhi being mentioned.” 


8 Conclusions . 

The fact that the concept of the pratyeka-buddha is pre-Buddhist 
and pre-Jainist is shown not only by its presence in both religions, 
but also by the fact that there are differences in the treatment of the . 
stories about the pratyeka-buddhas in the oldest Buddhist and Jain 
texts of such a kind that they could only have arisen over a long 
period of time. The non-Jain nature of the concept is emphasized by 
the fact that the form of the term patteya-buddha is anomalous in 
Jain Prakrit, and must be a borrowing from another dialect, and 
probably another religion. The philological evidence shows that it is 
possible for the terms patteya-/pacceka-buddha to be derived from 
pratyaya-buddha. The form pratyaya-buddha allows an interpreta- 
tion which might be thought to be more appropriate than the 
customary ‘individual buddha, buddha for himself? which is given 
for pratyeka-buddha. The inconsistent and changing views about 
the pratyeka-buddha in Jain and Buddhist texts indicate an attempt 
to assimilate a concept which was alien to early Jainism and Bud- 
dhism,” to find a place for pratyeka-buddhas in both religions, and 
to define more clearly the differences between them and the recog- 
nized buddhas of Jainism and Buddhism.” 
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Abbreviations: Pkt — Prakrit; Skt — Sanskrit; MIA — Middle Indo-Aryan. 
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Karakandu Kalim gesu Pamcdlesu ya Dummuho, 

Nami raya Videhesu Gandhdresu ya Naggai. 
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seyam sujayam suvibhatta-singam jo padsiyd vasabham gottha-majjhe 

riddhim ariddhim samupehiyadnam Kalinga-rayd vi samikkha dhammam. 

Jo indakeu suvalamkiyam tam datthum padantam paviluppamadnam 

riddhim ariddhim samupehiydnam Paricdla-rdyd vi samikkha dhammam. 
bahuydna saddayam soccd egassa ya asaddayam 

valayana Nami rdyd nikkhanto Mahildhivo. 

so cilya-rukkham tu manabhiramam sa-majfijari-pallava-puppha-cittam 
riddhim ariddhim samupehiydnam Gandhara-rad ya vi samikkha dhammam. 
Karandu nama Kalinganam Gandharanan ca Naggaji 

Nimiraja Videhanam Pafichalanan ca Dummukho 

(ete ratthdni hitvdna pabbajimsu akificand). (Jataka III, 381, 16-17) 

amb’ adham addam vanamantarasmim nilobhasam phalinam samvirilham 

tam addasam phalahetu vibbhaggam tam disva bhikkhdcariyam carami. 

selam sumattam naraviranitthitam nari yugam dhdrayi appasaddam 

dutiyafi ca gamma ahosi saddo tam disva bhikkhdcari yam carami. 

dija dijam kunapam dharantam ekam samadnam bahukd samecca 

aharahetu paripdtayimsu tam disva bhikkhadcariyam carami. ° 

usabh’ dham addam yuthassa majjhe calakkakum vannabalipapannam 

tam addasam kdmahetu vitunnam tam disva bhikkhdacari yam cardmi. (ibid., 380, 
6-21). 

Jarl Charpentier, Paccekabuddhageschichten, (Upsala'1908) p. 35 ff. 

See K.R. Norman, Elders’ Verses II, xxvi-xxvii 

jdim sarittu bhayavam saha-sambuddho anuttare dhamme 

puttam thavettu rajje abhinikkamai Nami rdya (9.2). 

samane bhagavam Mahavire digare titthagare sahasambuddhe (Aupapatika- 
sutra, 16 = 38 = Viyadhapannati 1,1,5 (= Suttdgame I, 384). 

arahantanam bha gavantdnam di gardnam tittha gardnam sahasambuddhanam 
(Aupa patika-sutra, 20). 

saha tti, svayam atmanaiva sambuddhah saha-sambuddho nanyena pratibodhitah - 
(Uttarddhyayani Sriman-Nemicandracaryaviracitasuk habodhdnamnya vrttyad 
samalahkrtani, Valad 1937, 145). 
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THE PRATYEKA-BUDDHA 


Abhayadeva (quoted in AR, V, 428) glosses: saha, dtmanaiva sardham ananyo- 
padeSata ity arthahh samyak yathavad buddhah he yopade yapek santyavastutattvam 
viditavadini sahasambuddhah. For the inclusion of samyak in the explanationcf. 
Pali sammda-sambuddha. ; 

E.g. Samavdya 2 (= Suttd game I, 316). The change -y->-h- is rare in Pali and 
Prakrit and-y- was doubtless replaced because of this. See K.R. Norman, ‘Two 
Pali etymologies’, BSOAS XL II,2,323-24. 

Quoted by H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras I (=Sacred Books ofthe Basi XXII), (Oxford 
1884) p. 66, note 1. 

majjhimenam vayasd vi ege sambujjham@nd samutthitd soccd medhavi vayanam 
pamdiyanam nisamitta (Aydramga-sutta 1,7,3,1). 

asocca yathd pratyekabuddhadih quoted by J. Deleu. Vivahapannatti. (Brugge 
1970) p. 160. 

svayambuddhapratyekabuddhanam ca bodhy-upadhi-Sruta-linga-krto visesah 
(AR. V, 428). 

Some are abstract nouns, e.g. Pali vecitta (Skt vaicittya), Pkt dhivatta (Skt 
adhipatya), Pkt samattha (Skt sdmarthya), Pkt duttha (Skt dauhsthya), Pkt 
sattha (Skt svdsthya). Although the Skt forms are made by taking vrddhi of the 
first syllable and adding -ya, it is probable that the MIA nouns are analogical 
formations, following the pattern of those words where the addition of -ya 
produced doubling of the final consonant, e.g. Pali ussuka (Skt utsuka)/ Pali 
ussukka (Skt autsuk ya). In MIA, therefore, the rule was effectively ‘lengthen the 
first syllable and double the final consonant’. Other examples are absolutives, 
e.g. Pali uddvatta (Skt udavrtya), Pkt pakkhanda (Skt praskandya). In Skt the 
absolutives of compound verbs are formed by adding -ya. In MIA we again 
have analogical formations, based on the patern of verbs where the addition of 
-ya produces a doubled consonant, e.g. Pali upagamma (Skt upagamya). The 
MIA rule, therefore, was ‘double the final consonant, unless already doubled 
(or nasalized)’. Other apparent examples of non-palatalisation may not be 
direct equivalents, e.g. Pkt ditta ‘sun’ may not be from Skt dditya but from 
adipta ‘blazing’. 

CPD, I, 123, s.v. addhabhavati. 

K.R. Norman, ‘The role of Pali in early Sinhalese Buddhism’, Buddhism in 
Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist Countries (Géttingen 
1978), p. 32. Brough, The Gdandhari Dharmapada, (London 1962), p. 186, 
suggests the existence of a dialect showing, at least sporadically, the change j>d. 
If this dialect had also, as is probably, the change c>/, then it could be the source 
of our forms. From my point of view it makes no difference. I am concerned 
only with showing that the change -ty->-tt- comes from a dialect other than Jain 
Pkt. 

Perhaps the change -my->-nn- not -/i/i- is also from the same dialect. See Ltiders, 
Beobachtungen iiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons (Berlin 1954), 


.§§ 168-72. 


I use the word ‘redactor’ loosely, to indicate the person or persons who first 
adopted and adapted a word from one dialect/language into their own 
dialect/language. 

K.R. Norman, ‘MIA Studies XIII: The palatalisation of vowels in MIA’, JOL 
(B), XXV, 331. I can quote pattiya only from late canonical texts in Pali (Pv. 
Ndl, Nd2) and the non-canonical prose portions of J, in the compound 
para-pattiya. The meaning and etymology seem to have been lost to the tradition 
underlying PvA which glosses (125, 1): parapattiyam parena papetabbam sadhe- 
tabbam. In Ndl and Nd2 it occurs in the stock phrase ma paraneyyo na 
parapattiyo na parapaccayo na parapatihaddhagu used in the former text of the 
brdhmana and in the latter of the pacceka-buddha. Nd2A (136) explains na 
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parapaccayo as: na assa paro paccayo, na parassa saddhd ya vattati, rightly seeing 
the sense of saddhd ‘faith’ for paccaya, and explains na parapattiyo.as: paccak- 
khadhammatta na afifiehi saddahapetabbo, which correctly connects pattiya with 
the meaning of saddhd. Where pattiya occurs in Uttarajjhayana-sutta (1.41) it is 
explained: pattiena prityd priyavacobhasandadind, giving the meaning ‘kindness’ 
(as a development of ‘faith (in someone)’?), but it cannot be ruled out that the 
commentator was actually proposing an etymological connection between the 
two. words. The negative apattiya is glossed as krodha ‘anger’. | 

‘... meditating on the ... pratityasamutpdda. Thisidea gaverise tothe use of the 
term pratyayabuddha’ (Kloppenborg op. cit. p. 10). 

Leon Hurvitz, Scripture of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma, (New York 
1976), p. xix. 

His review (see above note 7), p. 173. 

Sten Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. II, Part I: Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions, (Calcutta 1929), p. 77. The Kharosthi script does not mark 
doubled consonants. 

Brough, op. cit. p.82. 

Gandhari Dharma pada, verse 88. 

Norman, ‘MIA Studies XIII,’ pp. 328-42. 

Beobachtungen (see note 29), s§ 133-8. 

K.R. Norman, ‘Four etymologies from the Sabhiya-sutta’, in Buddhist Studies 
in honour of Walpola Rahula. (London 1980. 

J. Brough, ‘The Arapacana syllabary in the old Lalita-vistara’, BSOAS, XL, 94. 
See Sheth, Pdia-sadda-mahannavo, s.vv. paccea and pattea. 

His review (see above, note 7), p. 174. 

tathd hi svayambuddhanam bahyanimittam antarenavabodhih, pratyekabuddha- 
nam tu tad-apeksayd Karakandvadinam iveti (AR, V, 428). 

See Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. pratyaya. 
Pratityaikam kimcid vrsabhadikam anityddibhavandk Granam vastu buddhah bud- 
dhavantah paramartham iti pratyekabuddhah (AR, V, 428). 

Quoted by Kloppenborg, op. cit., p.10. 

See above, note 19. 

Walther Schubring, Acdrahga-sitra (Leipzig 1910), p. 106, s.v. 3 saha. 

E.g. rangbyung as an epithet of Brahma (=Skt svayam-bhi). See Sarat Chandra 
Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary, s.v. 

Fujita, op. cit., p. 93. 

See the list given by J. Deleu, Viydhapannatti, (Brugge 1970), p. 109. Schubring, 
Die Lehre der Jainas, (Berlin and Leipzig 1935), s 14, states: ‘Viy. 895astehen sie _ 
(the patte yabuddhas) neben den etzteren (the titthagaras), doch ohne nahere 
Angabe, die auch an den beiden einzigen weiteren und tibrigens jiingeren 
Stellen Samav. 123a; Nandi 203a fehlt’. 

Fujita, op. cit., p. 99. 

katamo ca puggalo sammasambuddho ? idh ekacco puggalo pubbe ananussutesu 
dhammesu sdmam saccani-abhisambujjhati tattha ca sabbaninhutam pdapundati 
Phalesu ca vastbhdvam: ayam vuccati puggalo sammdsambuddho. katamo ca 
puggalo paccekasambuddho? idh’ ekacco puggalo pubbe ananussutesu dhammesu 
sdmam saccani abhisambujjhati na ca tattha sabbafihutam papundati na ca phalesu 
vasibhavam: ayam vuccati puggalo paccekasambuddho (Pug 73, 13-21). 
pacceka-buddhanam subhasitani caranti lokamhi sadevakamhi 

sutvd tathd ye na karonti bald caranti dukkhesu punap punam te (Apadana, I,2,55). 
Nalakatherasadiso ... pacceka-buddhanam santike ovadam labhitva patividdha- 
paccekabodhifidno ca (Manoratha purani, 11,192, 7-9). 

buddha saya ca bujjhanti pare ca bodhenti; pacceka-buddhd sayam bujjhanti na 
pare bodhenti (Suttanipdta-atthakatha 51, 21-23). 
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S.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism (Poona 1956), pp. 353, 453, 499. 
A.M. Ghatage, Kahdnaya-tigam: A Pkt reader (Kolhapur 1950), p. 49. 
‘The Pratyekabuddhas or Svayamsambuddhas (Sahasambuddha in Pkt) do © 
not, however, propagate the true Law, as the Tirthakaras do’ (Jaina Sutras II 
(=Sacred Books of the East XLV) (Oxford 1895) p. 35 note 2). 

“Wenden wir uns nun den geistlichen Heroen zu, so kahn man zwischen Heilfind- 
ern und Heilskiindern tinterscheiden. Als die ersteren waren die patte ya-buddha 
zu bezeichnen’ (Die Lehre der Jainas, § 14). 

His review (see above, note 3), 78-79. 
Fujita, op. cit., p. 104. : ; 

Thanamga II, 1,104, (Suttagame 1, 189) # Pannavand 1, 77 (Surt 11.289) 
mentions only the sayambuddha and buddhabohiya. 

Nandi 21 lists the sayambuddha, the patteya-buddha, and the buddhabohi ya. 
See above, note 25. 

See Deleu Viydhapannatti, 283. 

Mayyhima-nikaya, Ul 68-71. 

Digha-nikaya, I, 142. 

Although the Sutta-nipdta itself (as opposed to its commentary) does not 
specifically indicate that the verses are by the pacceka-buddhas, they are 
attributed to them in the late canonical Apadana and Culaniddesa. The fact that 
they are also attributed to the pratyeka-buddhas in the Mahavastu (I, 357 ff.) 
proves that the attribution predates the schism between the Theravadins and the 
Mahasanghikas. 

See above, note 54. 

See above, note 57. 

The fact that the pacceka-buddhas were thought of as being inferior to the 
sammdasambuddhas seems to have led to the idea that the word pacceka meant 
‘inferior’. This probably accounts for such compounds as pacceka-brahma in 
Pali and pratyeka-brahman and pratyeka-rdjan in Buddhist Skt. 

Dr. T. Gelblum has drawn my attention to Vijnanabhiksu’s Yogavarttika under 
Yogasutra I, 19, where bhava-pratyaya (a bahuvrihi compound) ‘obtained by 
virtue of one’s birth (jammay is contrasted with updya-pratyaya (bahuvrihi) 
‘obtained by (extraneous) means’. He states that this is the only occurrence in 
the YS of pratyaya having the meaning ‘cause’ (kdranam). In all other occurren- 
ces of the term in the YS it seems to mean ‘cognition, knowledge’. Apparently 
bhava-pratyaya in YS 1,19 is a fossilised cliché, perhaps borrowed from outside 
the system. Not only is this valuable as giving an example of the use ofthe word 
pratyaya in-the sense of ‘cause’, but it also provides an interesting parallel inthe 
suggestion that there were two methods of becoming a siddha. This must be 
assumed to be purely coincidental, since the widegulfin both timeand tradition 
would seem to rule out any direct connection. 


FFROM A VEDIC RITUAL TO THE 
BUDDHIST PRACTICE OF INITIATION 
INTO THE DOCTRINE* 


Boris Oguibenine 


In Buddhist Sanskrit there are a series of terms which occur fre- 
quently and convey an important religious meaning, but which have 
not been examined with the attention they deserve. These terms are 
the causative formations from the verb pra-jfid: prajfiapayati (or 
prajnapayati), prajfapta-, prajnaptaka, prajnaptdpayati and praj- 
fapti. For the first one F. Edgerton (Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary) gives the following meanings: ‘(1) makes known, 
declares, teaches; (2) arranges, provides (a seat); (3) arranges, 
spreads out (a cloth or garment, to sit on).’ No explanation is given 
which would elucidate precisely what happened in the Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit lexical structure or within the Buddhist doctrine 
itself in order to produce such an association of meanings as that 
between meaning (1) and (2)-(3). Whatever it may be, it is strange 
that ‘to let know’, which is the immediate understanding of the 
causative verb -jfiapayati has had to be reinterpreted in connection 
with the idea to designate a place to sit, and especially a cloth or 
garment to sit on (this point is discussed below). If one admits that 
the introducing of seats, clothes or garments is not a mere specifica- 
tion of the causative meaning of the verb and that a more precise 
motivation must have determined such development of meanings, it 
appears worthwhile to review the uses of the verb prajfapayati in 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. I assume that the situations to which the 
verb refers imply the fact that we have here a case of special 
terminology used with specific purposes in the texts on Buddhist 
doctrine as well as in narrative and edifying texts, and that this 
terminology refers again to a well-fixed usage having a remote past.! 

Resorting to what Iam tempted tocall the Vedic prehistory of the 
Buddhist practice (and going perhaps further back to the Indo- 
Iranian customs), it appears that what presents itself in the Buddhist 
texts as an incoherent and abrupt transition from one group of 
meanings to another can be explained as a survival of a set of 
meanings which have been felt as being rather coherent, but which 
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have been fossilized at the moment at which the Buddhist practices 
have been institutionalized. , 

First, the uses of the verb prajfidpayati and its cognates in several 
texts of Mahayana Buddhism will be reviewed. Among them the 
uses with meanings (2) and (3) are of interest. I will endeavour to 
show that these meanings are derived from meaning (1) or that at 
least they translate differently what meaning (1) brings up. 

In the act of making available a seat or of arranging it, one should 
distinguish the gesture, the intention of the gesture and the nature of 
the seat. It will be seen that both gesture and seat combine together 
and, in fact, are the means by which the Buddhist Sanskrit texts refer 
to comparable, if not identical, situations. 


1 


In some cases the nature of the seat can be left undetermined. It will 
merely be said that it is arranged to welcome the Buddha and the 
assembly of the monks, see, for example, Mahdvastu 1, 325, 7-9: 


jyamabhinamayet. atha khalu bhagavam kokanadam prasadam abhiruhitva 
niside prajfapta eva asane yathasane ca bhiksumghah 


The king of Kasi Krikin has arranged seats on the terrace [of the Kokanada 
palace] and has prepared hard and soft food. After that the Bhagavan 
mounting on the terrace of the Kokanada sat down on prepared seat, and so 
did the assembly of the monks, each monk taking a seat according to his 
rank. 


(Compare the suggestions of Senart concerning the expression yath- 
dsane in his edition of the Mahavastu, I, p. 611). In this case dsandani 
prajfidpayati and prajfidpta eva Gsane only translate a simple gesture 
of arranging seats and of using an arranged seat. At first sight 
however they have no particular connotation which will be manifest 
in other cases. There is naturally the possibility of interpreting an 
expression like dsandni prajndpayati as signifying merely ‘to desig- 
nate (= to let know) the seats’ and thus not to go beyond the most 
evident significance of the verbal causative formation.? However it 
appears that such interpretation based on the grammatical deriva- 
tion does not fit in those passages in which the narrative refers 
explicitly to the circumstances under which the gesture of making 
available the seats is accomplished. In these passages the gesture is 
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no longer a bare indication of an arranged seat, but becomes the act 
which prepares the moment when the Bhagavan begins to teach the 
doctrine to his disciples; see Mahdvastu 3.63.15 ff. — as soon as the 
Buddha sees his-two disciples, Maudgalyayana and Shariputra, 
approaching him, he instructs his companions in the following way: 


prajnapetha bhiksavah asanani ete Sadriputramaudgalydyana parivrajaka pam- 
ca§ataparivara adgacchanti tathagatasyantike brahmacaryam caritum 


Arrange the seats, monks, the ascetics Shariputra and Maudgalyayana are 
coming accompanied by their retinue of 500 ascetics in order to practise 
pure conduct in the presence of the Tathagata. : 


There are quite a few passages in the Mahdparinirvana-sutra and 
the Catusparisat-sutra in which either future disciples or laymen are 
said to. visit the Buddha and to take a seat apart (ekdnte sad-). These 
moments appear as a manifestation of one’s desire to be initiated 
into the doctrine. A thorough examination of these passages mostly 
collected by von Simson, Zur Diktioneiniger Lehrtexte des buddhis- 
tischen Sanskritkanons (Miinchen 1965) shows that of all the for- 
mulaic descriptions concerning visiting the Buddha, no matter how 
different and diverse may be the situations and the persons 
involved, the outset of the visits is organized around these two key 
events: 


yena bhagavams tenopajagmur upetya bhagavatpddau Sirasa vanditvaikante 
nyasidan (MPS 4.4, cf. 26.5f) 


(The inhabitants of Pataligramaka] went there where the Bhagavan was; 
having arrived and respectfully bowed their heads to the feet of the Bhaga- 
van, they sat down apart’ 


This is said also of the minister Varsakara who wishes to be taught 
the Buddhist doctrine: 


upetya bhagavata sardham sammukham sammodanim samramjanim vivid- 
ham katham vyatisaryaikdnte nyasidat (MPS 6.2) 


As soon as he arrived and exchanged with the Bhagavan various friendly 
and pleasant words, he sat down apart? 


It is said too of Subhadra (MPS 40.24. cf. 1.9), of the king of 
Magadha, Srainyo Bimbisara (CPS 27c. 11), as well as of the brah- 
mans and the householders of Magadha (CPS 27c.12-14)*. Fre- 
quently, both components of the gestural behaviour mark the 
beginning of one’s visit to the Buddha, and one’s intention of being 
initiated into the doctrine; they are followed, or less commonly, 
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preceded, by words of the Buddha in which he expressly invites the 
people to listen to his teaching, as in passages such as ekdntanisan- 
nam varsakaran ... bhagavan dharmyd kathaya sandarSsyati.. . 
(MPS 6.3, 10.17, 11.11, 26.6, 38.2, etc), that is ‘The Bhagavan 
instructs by means of a righteous speech Varsakara, who is sitting 
apart.’ Another example is tena hi kumdrakd nisidata dharmam yo 
deSayisyami. atha. . .ekdnto nyasidan (CPS 22.9-10), or ‘Sit down 
there, young men, I will teach you the Law. Then. . .they sat down 
apart’.> It is easy to see that the act of giving the teaching is 
intimately associated with the two varieties of behaviour which 
confer a special nuance to the very moment when the disciples 
present themselves in order to be taught by the Buddha. Therefore, 
it is no wonder that references to dialogues on the Buddhist doctrine 
are found after the texts make it clear that the people took their 
seats. Phrases such as ekdntanisannah subhadrah parivrajako bhaga- 
vantam idam avocat (MPS 40.24) or ‘After he took seat, the ascetic 
Subhadra addressed the Bhagavan thus’, introduce these dialogues. 
Onthe contrary, when trying to cheat the Buddha, Mara deceitfully 
presents himself as his disciple, but remains standing before him 
even though accomplishing the series of gestures which are those of 
the true Buddhist adepts: 


upetya bhagavatpaddau Sirasa vanditvaikante ‘sthat ekantasthito marah 
papiyan bhagavantam idam avocat (MPS 16.1) 


After he arrived and bowed respectfully his head to the feet of the Bhaga- 
van, he stood apart. While he was standing apart Mara, the Wicked One, 
addressed the Bhagavan thus’®. 


There are several other combinations of both gestural attitudes 
which deserve to be mentioned. The smith Cunda, once he has 
offered a meal to the Buddha and to his community, prepares 
himself to listen to the teaching. To do so he takes a low (literally, a 
lower) seat and puts himself in front of the Buddha: nicatarakam 
dsanam grhitvad bhagavatah purato nisadya bhagavantam gathabhir 
gitabhih papraccha (MPS 26.17), or ‘Having taken a lower seat, and 
having sat down in front of the Bhagavan, he asked him a question 
in chanted stanzas’. We may compare MPS 12.5: nicatrakam Gsa- 
nam grhitva bhagavatah purato nisannad dharmaSsravanaya, or ‘Hav- 
ing taken a lower seat, (Amrapali) sat down in front of the 
Bhagavan in order to listen to the doctrine’. It isnot without interest 
to compare these passages, consisting of formulae used in the 
descriptions of the entertainments offered to the Buddha by his 
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devotees with another passage closely related to them in subject 
matter and concerning the end of a meal offered to the Buddha and 
to his monks by Varshakara. The gestural behaviour of the Var- . 
shakara is distinctly modified when it is followed by his verbal 
address to the Budda: 


bhagavantam bhuktavantam viditva dhautahastam apanitapadtram sauvar- 
nam bhrngaram grhitva bhagavatah purato ‘sthdt. dydcamdna evam caha 
(MPS 6.9) ; : 


After he saw that the Bhagavan had eaten, that he had washed his hands 
- and had put aside his bowl. [Varshakara] took a golden vase and stood in 
front of the Bhagavan. He spoke to him thus, praying. 


The following words of Varshakara refer to his request to the 
Buddha to transfer the surplus of merit, which originated from his 
giftto the Buddha, to the deities of Pataliputra. In turn, only after he 
has expressed his gratitude to Varshakara, does the Buddha answer 
him with edifying stanzas. This notable change of Varshakara’s 
behaviour.can seemingly be explained by the very nature of the 
dialogue which follows immediately after the series of gestures: he 
takes the golden vase, stands in front of the Buddha and addresses 
to him the above-mentioned request.’ The Pali Dighanikdya regis- 
ters at this point an important difference: Sunidha and Vassakara, 
two Magadhan ministers, see the Buddha finishing his meal and 
putting aside his bow], and they each then take a lowerseat in order to 
sit apart (annataram nicam dsanam gahetvad ekamantam nisidimsu). 
This might be explained by the fact that, contrary to what happens 
in the Sanskrit MPS, they did not ask for any transfer of merit; 
instead, there follows a stereotyped sentence which frequently intro- 
duces the Buddha’s sermon: Dighanikaya XVI.I, 31 states quite 
precisely that after both ministers have sat down apart, the Buddha 
expresses in edifying stanzas his grateful joy (ekamantam nisinne kho 
sunidhavassakare magadhamahamatte bhagava imahi gathahi anu- 
modi). The texts also say that Yasa, the son of noble family, behaves 
in the same way. The main difference here is, however, that the 
account of his conversion contains several details worthy of note: as 
soon as he comes near the Buddha, Yasa bows to his feet and stands 
apart, and, if we rely upon the Sanskrit text as reconstructed by 
Waldschmidt on the basis of its Tibetan translation (Das Catus pari- 
Satsutra, pp. 176-7), the Bhagavan then comes to Yasa’s place and 
sits on a seat already prepared (upetya prajnapta evdsane nyasidat). 
This is followed by a short phrase saying that Yasa who is sitting 
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down realizes the four noble truths taught to him by the Buddha. 
Mahavastu 3.408.13, quoted by Waldschmidt as a parallel to CPS 
16.11, gives however another version of Yasa’s preparations for his 
initiation. This is particularly noteworthy since in it the sequence of 
the steps undertaken is more ordinary, as it were: 


atha khalu yasodo Sresthiputro yena bhagavams tenopasamkramitva bhaga- 
vatah padau Sirasad vanditva ekantanisannah 


Then Yashoda (apparently the same person as Yasa; see Edgerton’s Bua- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p.445ab], the son of a noble family, 
coming in proximity to the Bhagavan, bowed his head respectfully to the 
feet of the Bhagavan and sat down apart. 


After this the Bhagavan addresses to him the edifying words by 
which usually begin the initiation to the doctrine (tasya yasodasya 
Sresthiputrasya bhagavadm prasddaniyam katham kathe). The deities 
who are visiting the Bhagavan act in the same way. With some 
minor differences passages in the CPS also use this stereotyped 
formula: 


atha tam ratrim catvaro maharajano. . .yena bhagavams tenopajagmuh 
upetya bhagavatpddau Sirasd vanditvaikante nyasidan 


Upon that night four great [divine] kings went there where the Bhagavan 
was and coming near to him, bowing respectuflly their heads to his feet, sat 
down apart. 


This is: followed by the appearance of the four fire-columns, a 
miracle prefiguring the appearance of the Buddha himself. 

An analogous passage, CPS 1.3, which von Simson has already 
opposed to the four preceding passages, remarkably accounts for 
the differences in the postures of the deities visiting the Bhagavan. 
As soon as they come, the deities remain standing, and only one of 
them asks the Buddha to preach the doctrine: 


dve brahmakayike devate brahmaloke ‘ntarhite bhagavatah puratah pra- 
tyasthatam athaika brahmakayikd devata gatham babhdse 


Two deities belonging to the company of Brahma, after they left the world 
of Brahma, stood in front of the Bhagavan; and one of the deities belonging 
to the company of Brahma said the following stanzas. 


The word pratyasthatdm may be taken quite literally as designating 
the standing posture (while von Simson prefers to render it as ‘und 
tauchten vor dem Erhabenen wieder auf) on the basis of other 
appearance before the Bhagavan as well as by virtue of the parallel 
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from the Mahdsamdja-sitra as quoted by Waldschmidt (op. cit. 
p.74, fn.6): bhagavatah puratah pratitasthuh. (See also the meanings 
of pratistha- in B6htlingk-Roth, Sanskrit Wb. in kiirzerer Fassung, 
(pt.6, p.211) as well as the special meaning taken by this verb ‘bases 
oneself on, relies on’ in such Buddhist texts as the Vajracchedika- 
sutra and the Saddharmapundarika-sutra: see Edgerton’s Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, s.v.). It is apparently not mere chance, 
when the Pali Mahdvagga, paralleling CPS 24g.2-3, recurs to the 
same series of events when depicting the arrival of the four great 
kings. First, they greet the Bhagavan verbally and then the fire 
columns make their appearance: cattdro mahdrajdno. . .yena bhag- 
ava ten‘upasamkamimsu upasamkamitva bhagavantam abhivadetva 
catuddisd atthamsu seyyathapi mahantd aggikkhandha. 

Thus it seems obvious that the sitting posture of those who are 
going to be introduced to the doctrine or to the Bhagavan himself 
signifies that the preparations for the teaching have been done and 
that the teaching will begin. However, it must be added that the 
persons involved are found standing just before the beginning of the 
teaching (MPS 2.1 sqq. and 19.1.-5). Asked to bring together the 
monks, Ananda approaches the Bhagavan as soon as the monks 
have gathered, greets him accordingly and, while remaining stand- 
ing apart, announces to him that the assembly is ready to listen to 
him. The Bhagavan takes the seat already prepared for him (upetya 
purastad bhiksuamghasya prajnapta evdsane nyasidat, or, ‘as he 
came, he sat down in front of the assembly on the prepared seat’). 
Once he has preached, the Bhagavan rises from his seat (the texts 
note it quite expressly, for example MPS 12.10: dmrdpalim. . .sam- 
praharsayitvotthdydsanat prakrantah or ‘once he delighted Amra- 
pali, he rose from his seat and went away’; and see also MPS 26.31 
where the same formula is used after the Buddha has finished his 
sermon for the smith Cunda. Finally, once the teaching is deli- 
vered, the converted person rises from his seat and informs the 
Buddha that his preaching has had the suitable effect, as for exam- 
ple, in the case of Yasa in CPS 16.15: once he has realized the four 
noble truths, he rises from his seat and puts his upper robe over one 
shoulder in order to mark his respect and to tell the Bhagavan that 
he is convinced (yaso. . .dharmesu vaiSdradyaprapta utthaydsanad 
ekamsam uttardsangam krtva. . .pranamya bhagavantam idam avo- 
cat). One could also take note of the case of the Mallas who ask for 
the triple refuge and, both by word and by the fact of rising from 
their seats, announce their wish to hear the Buddha’s sermon. Thus 
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their bearing is opposite to that of Yasa (see MPS 38.3: malla 
uttdydsandad. . .bhagavantam etad avocan). , 


The arranged seat can be made of grass. The verb prajfdpayati 
occurs in the following case: after his long and tiresome ascetic 
practice the future Buddha begins the preparations which will be 
crowned by Enlightenment. Mahavastu 2.131.12-15 says: 


yena svastiko yavasikah tenopasamkramitva svastikam ydvasikam trnamus- 
tim yacitva yena bodhiyasti tenopasamkramitva bodhiyastiye purato anyata- 
ragratrnasamstaram prajfapayitva bodhiyastim triskrtyo pradaksinikrtva 
nisidi 

[The bodhisattva], after he had gone to the grass-seller Svastika, after he 
had begged. a handful of grass from the grass-seller Svastika, after he had 
gone to the Tree of Enlightenment, and having arranged at the Tree of 


Enlightenment a grass ground-cover with the tips inward? and having gone 
thrice round the Tree of Enlightenment (from left to right), sat down. 


Two other passages from the Mahavastu 3.272.18-19 and 3.268. 18- 
269.1; see also 269.11-12, throw more light on the passage just 
quoted: 

bhagavan anuttaram samyak sambodhim abhisambuddhitva tatraiva boa- 
himiule trnasamstarake nisanno paryamkamabhidyanto pritisukhena sapta- 
- ham asati 2 


The Blessed One having attained perfect and supreme Enlightenment while 
sitting in the posture paryanka on the grass ground-cover at the base of the 
Tree of Enlightenment, remained sitting thus in zest and happiness for 
seven days. 


Sthaviro dani rdhulasya kesdnyotaretvd pravrdjetva daksinena hastena Sari- 
putro grhitva vamato maudgalyayano trnasamstarakam upaviSensuh 


This passage, even if it is somewhat obscure, may be translated in 
the following way: 


While the elder Sariputra was initiating Rahula, removing his hair with his 
right hand, and while Maudgalyayana[was introducing Rahula]’® by his left 
(side], [both] let him enter the grass ground-cover. 


The fact of sitting on the grass ground-cover is mentioned in only 
one passage; however, it appears that the gesture of letting Rahula 
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enter on to the grass ground-cover for the sake of his initiation into 
Buddhism amounts to the same as sitting on it. We can infer that the 
relevant instance was to assure the contact of the person to be 
initiated with the grass seat or grass ground-cover. 


The Mahdvastu also shows abundantly the value of a seat made of 
clothing. The beginning of the story of Ghatikara and Jyotipala is 
succinctly summarized by E. Senart (Le Mahdvastu I, p.LIV-LV); 
however, several details are left out which acquire a certain impor- 
tance if they are compared to the practices described in other 
Buddhist story collections. When Ananda and the monks who 
follow him ask the Bhagavan about the reason for his smile when he 
stays in the village Marakanda (or Marakaranda), he tells them that 
at the same place the -buddhas Krakacchanda, Kanakamuni and 
Kasyapa had formerly attained Enlightenment (1.318. 11-12: asmin 
. . .prthivipradese. . .nisadyd abhusi). Here, it is said, these buddhas 
have performed their nisadyd, one of the four irydpatha, the four 
postures or bodily attitudes, namely walking, standing, sitting and 
lying down. (See the examples in Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary, pp. 116-17). In his answer to Ananda the Bhagavan 
mentions the sitting posture. Ananda hastily spreads out his robe 
folded in four on the ground, respectfully greets the Bhagavan and 
asks him to sit down on the arranged seat (318. 14-16: dnando. .. 
tasmim prthivipradese caturgunasamghdatim prajnapetvd yena bhag- 
avam tendmjalim prandmetva bhagavantam etad avocat. iha bhaga- 
vam nisidatu prajnapta eva dsane); then he and the monks bow their 
heads respectfully to the feet of the Bhagavan and sit down apart, 
upon which the Bhagavan, as one could guess, delivers an edifying 
sermon to the assembly. The scenario is thus the same as in MPS and 
CPS in the description of the preparations for the teaching. The 
whole arrangement is however slightly different when the initiation 
into the doctrine is accomplished: once the edifying words are said, 
the initiation is corroborated by a gift of clothing. The details of 
Kashyapa’s account of his conversion, as told to Ananda, tend to 
imply that the practice of cloth-giving was designed to recall 
another series of practices supporting the importance of the seat, 
particularly of the seat made of clothing. Everything happens as if 
there has been a tacit assumption about the role of the seat so that 
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Kashyapa’s account understandably avoids mentioning this detail, 
Mahavastu 3,53, 13-54, 17 centres the account around the following 
events: the Bhagavan, once his sermon is over, stays near a tree; 
Kashyapa wants to offer him his rag clothes made of cotton (prajfia- 
payeyam aham bhagavato kar pasikapatapilotik asamghatim; Senart 
prints apparently by mistake prajfidpayedaham). He does so and the 
Bhagavan sits on them and praises the qualities of the seat, while 
Kashyapa rejoices in the fact that the Bhagavan accepted his clothes 
and hears the latter asking him whether he wishes in turn to obtain 
the Bhagavan’s clothes. Kashyapa is naturally very happy and 
concludes his account with a moralizing statement designed for 
Ananda: the righteous people say, he explains, that the true disciple 
is one who receives the clothes from their teacher, the Bhagavan 
(bhagavato srdvako sastu sammukham Sanam pamsukiulam 
pratigrahe). 

It is thus easy to read from the account of the conversion of 
Rahula as told at Mahavastu 3.262, 16-266, 10 that the elements 
which should at first sight be understood as pure literary ornamen- 
tation are in fact pregnant with the meaning bestowed on them by 
the symbolism of clothes, even if their occurrence in the account 
appears as quite natural and intrinsically motivated. At the moment 
Rahula learns that the Bhagavan is his father, he decides to become 
an ascetic and, as if he aims to prove his intention, he clings toa 
lappet of the Bhagavan’s robe (262, 16-17); civarakonake Slista aha; 
262, 18-19 bhagavatah civarakonake samslistah). However, once he is 
assured that it will proceed according to the wish of his grandfather 
Shuddodana who is willing to accept his ordination, Rahula lets off 
the Bhagavan’s robe to which he has previously clung (264, 1-2: 
‘nivartahi radhula yatha ayyako dnapeti tathad karohi. rdhulah dani 
bhagavato civarak onakd osrsto). The gesture by which Rahula seeks 
protection from the Bhagavan is therefore more significant than one’ 
may believe at first sight: by this gesture the true call of Rahula is 
confirmed, and the legend told in the Mahavastu seems to lend to 
Rahula the knowledge of the symbolism of the clothes. 


It is possible that the antelope skin, when it appears in the situation 
preceding the ordination, or, at least, announces the acquisition of a 
higher status within the Buddhist spiritual hierarchy, is significant. 
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Megha Manava decides to become Buddhist since it has been pre- 
dicted by the Bhagavan Dipamkara (Mahavastu 1,238 sqq.). When 
- he becomes.conscious of his predestination, he puts aside the water- 
pot called kamandalu (which is used only by non-Buddhist ascetics), 
spreads a piece of the antelope skin and, says (at 238, 12-16), while 
bowing respectfully to the traces of Dipamkara’s feet as well as 
sweeping clean the soles of the Bhagavan’s feet!!, that he thinks of 
himself as of the future Tathagata. The whole passage is clearly that 
of Megha Manava’s becoming a Buddhist hierarch: that he under- 
goes a change in order to attain this goal is confirmed in the versified 
variant of the same legend which parallels the prose version. In 
both, the expression ajinam prajnapayati, -peti meaning ‘to spread 
the antelope skin’, occurs in similar environment (see 238, 12-13 and 
241, 1-2): the spreading of a piece of the antelope skin is obviously a 
preparatory gesture followed by the realization of Dipamkara’s 
prediction. , 

Is it fortuitous that the Bhagavan, about whose birth in the shape 
of Ekasringa we learn from the appropriate legend, is wrapped in 
the antelope skin and thus brought into the monastery where his 
father Kashyapa lives (Mahavastu 3.144.9: tena dani garbhariipam 
ajinakena grhiya tam Gsramapadam praveSito)?'” 


The Buddhist practice of initiation thus associates the seats and the 
clothing. Both vary, but are likened to each other at the decisive 
moment which distinguished the life of the Buddhist devotee at the 
time when he will be initiated into the doctrine by the Bhagavan. 
Within Buddhist faith the bodily and the gestural expression of this 
practice was described by the verb prajrdpayati. The Bhagavan had 
to disclose to the devotee the esoteric knowledge, and the object of 
this knowledge was undoubtedly the material object which had to 
be spread on the ground (perhaps, initially) or (secondarily) put 
over the person’s body. Next followed the gesture which symbolli- 
cally represented the knowledge. One could envisage two ways of 
interpreting the gesture: first, to designate (‘let know’ or ‘make 
known’) a seat could be a simple gesture by which the person 
involved was invited to take an accommodation; second, since this 
accommodation was invariably combined with an intentional 
scheme going far beyond the accommodation itself, it should be 
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admitted that the designation of the object as well as the object itself 
are the mediated expression of the intentional scheme. The first 
explanation seems to me to be too reductionist, as it leaves out of 
consideration the importance of the gesture which cannot reasona- 
bly be dissociated from the general setting of the initiatory act, and 
especially because it ignores the ambiguity of the meaning of the 
expression by which the gesture is described in the Buddhist texts. 
The second explanation reintroduces the gesture and its verbal 
expression in the whole frame of the intentions as they are shown in 
the texts. It may be asked of course whether the phrases with the 
verb prajfdpayati are not merely casual, whether they are wholly 
due to the causative role which has been attributed to them (see 
above); or whether, on the contrary, they conceal a metaphor for the 
situation in which the protagonists are introduced to Buddhist 
wisdom. The verbal root jfid- would not be chosen arbitrarily in this 
second case for two reasons: one had to be initiated into the knowl- 
edge of the doctrine and for this purpose one was accorded a seat, 
which was ‘made known’ and which had to be used appropriately, in 
accordance with the ritual, if one was to have access to the knowl- 
edge. These are the prominent features of the ritualized setting 
shown. in the Buddhist texts from which I quoted. 

It is, however, strange that no indication is given on this subject 
within either the texts or Buddhist doctrine in general. That shows 
that the meaning of the series of gestures involved is to be sought in 
the past. 

In Vedic initiation practices gestures implying the use of clothing 
as well as the act of taking a seat play a special role. J. Gonda, 
Change and Continuity in Indian Religion (The Hague 1965), pp. 284 
ff. and P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSastra (Poona 1941), pp. 268 
ff. have clearly shown the importance of the Vedic brahmacdrin’s 
clothes. On the other side, the Taittiriya-Aranyaka II, 1 published 
recently by Ch. Malamoud with abundant commentaries (Le Svdd- 
hydya, récitation personnelle du Veda (Paris 1977) contains informa- 
tion about the Vedic student’s postures and clothes which has 
hitherto been less well known. The domestic sutras and some other 
texts of the Vedic tradition which treat of the student’s and the 
sacrificer’s clothing — while the study of Vedic sacred texts is, as 
Malamoud has shown, assimilated to the sacrifice — are essentially 
in agreement with the symbolic nature of the paraphernalia and its 
use. The youth to be initiated undergoes the upanayana: he wears the 
yajnopavita,’? of which are known, according to the texts and their 
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commentaries, upavita ‘the sacred thread’, mekhald‘the belt’, vastra 
or vasa ‘the upper garment’, ‘the shawl’, and ajina ‘the antelope skin’ 
- which can also mean ‘the skin of a hairy animal’. The use of these 
clothes as well as of their substitutes or part of them is manifold." It 
has even been suggested that the comparison withinitiatory practices 
in ancient Iran, similar to those in the Veda, may help establish the 
relative chronology of their use!®. But, in fact, the chronology does 
not matter within the Vedic tradition because of the uncertainty 
about how lay initiates had to be clothed. The uncertainty would 
have increased by the time at which the vestimentary symbolism was 
borrowed for Buddhism (we may note that men in the Brdhmanas 
are said to be just prdavrtd, ‘clothed — see S. Levi, La doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brahmanas, (pp. 27-8) — while Sata pathabrahmana 
2, 4, 2, 1-5 distinguishes between gods which are yajfopavitin and 
manes prdcinavitin (See for the latter term, which is very obscure, 
Malamoud, op. cit., pp. 138-9). What seems to be more significant is 
the use made in the Veda of the antelope skin, in particular, of the 
black antelope skin. In quite a fewrituals, domestic or solemn — I 
mean the upanayana as the first and the vdjapeya as the second 
example — the black antelope skin appears as a necessary imple- 
ment in the performance. The brahmacarin in the former ritual had 
to wear it in order to obtain his status of an initiated person, while 
the sacrificer in the latter had to sit on it to be able to acquire the 
Brahmanic splendour (see Malamoud, op. cit., pp. 136-7). Both uses 
and their purposes are thus strikingly identical to those involving 
the antelope skin in the Buddhist texts quoted above. The multiple 
relations of the antelope skin to the sacrifice (see, among others, L. 
Renou. L’Inde fondamentale (Paris 1978), p. 72, and J. Gonda, Les 
religions de I’Inde (Paris 1962), p. 147 and n.3), to the sacrificial and 
initiatory cycles, as well as the functional value of other parts of the 
clothing already mentioned, have been extensively studied by var- 
ious authors, and there is no need to cite many of the’ appropriate 
texts. But among less-known and less-studied sources in which 
details concerning the meaningful association of the sitting posture 
with the initiation practice in the Veda are particularly salient, I 
would quote some which demonstrate the close relationship 
between the sitting posture and the faculty of sacred speech, which 
refers obviously to sacred knowledge. In one of them the faculty of 
exercising the word is bestowed on the Vedic student just as the 
knowledge of the Buddhist doctrine is conferred ona person asking 
to be initiated in it. Indeed, Vardhagrhyasutra V, 22-4 is particularly 
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illuminating here as it shows the same stages of initiation that 
appeared in the guise of preparatory steps already known tous from 
the Buddhist texts quoted above. At the moment when the brahma- 
carin is invested with the sacrificial thread and a new cloth, the 
officiant, his spiritual master, recites the mantra: 


gananadm tvad ganapatim havamahe kavim kavindnamupamasravastamam 
Jyesthardjam brahmanam brahmanaspata dnah krnvannitibhih sida sadanam 


It is to you, the lord of flocks [of singers], that we invoke, the sage among the 
sages, the highly renowned one, the highest sovereign of the sacred formu- 
las. O Brahmanaspati, be helpful to us, sit down on the seat! 


Then, once the brahmacarin has been led round the fire, the master 
‘sits down on the darbha grass to the West of the fire, while the 
novice sits down to the East of it; after he sat down, (the novice) 
whispers: “‘recite, please’’ ’ (pascddagnerdarbhesupaviSati daksina- 
tasca brahmacdri adhihi bho it yupavisya japati).!’ Advanced to the 
status of the highest sovereign of the sacred formulas and at the 
same time assimilated to Brahmanaspati (which Maytrdyani Sam- 
hita II, 6,6 and Satapathabrahmana XIV, 4,1,23, among other texts, 
identify with Vadcaspati, the Lord of speech), the student will follow — 
the same steps which we have already observed in the Buddhist 
texts. Soliciting his initiation, he is invited to sit down, while the 
master, just as the Bhagavan does, sits down on the grass seat and, 
after the student takes the seat and the master addresses to him the 
word,!® the student will ask the master to deliver to him the teaching 
(Varahagrhyasutra V, 25 et seq. 

To sum up, the clothing and the’seat are necessary for the initia- 
tory procedure, and the gesture inviting the initiate to sit down is the 
one which associates them. In the Veda they are not yet used as 
substitutes for each other. Still, it has been observed that the small 
pieces of the antelope skin attached to the thread of the brahma- 
carin could have been interpreted as remnants of the whole animal 
skin, and that the cloth covering the whole body of the student 
appears already in very ancient time.!? In the Buddhist legends, as 
has been shown, the Bhagavan sits down on the grass just as the 
master in the Vedic ceremonies sits down on the grass called darbha. 
It should be remembered however that an important part of the 
Vedic student’s paraphernalia, the belt, could have been made of the 
kusa or of the mujija grass (see, for example, Sankhdyanagrhyasitra 
II, 1, 15, and P. V. Kane, op. cit. II, ch. VII, passim), and that the 
gods summoned by the otr are invited to sit down on the barhis, the 
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grass seat on the sacrificial altar designed for both gods and sacrific- 
ers. Taittirtya Aranyaka II, 11, 3 says: 


darbandm mahad upastiryopasthamkrtvd prah dsinah svadyd yam adhtyita 


(The sacrificer] should scatter a big mass of the darbha grass, [then he 
should take a seat on that grass] while being in the posture upastha; thus 
sitting, facing the East, he should recite his personal recitation.” 


If in the descriptions of those moments of the initiation procedures 
which admit the initiate to hear the exposition of the doctrine, 
Buddhist legends and accounts fairly freely substitute the seat for 
the clothing, it should be taken to mean that both terms have 
merged into one complex whole. The meaning of each term remains 
discernible, however, because the whole maintains an implicit refer- 
ence to them: the two principal actions to which the preparatory 
ritual refers remain the sitting and the clothing of the body. Thus the 
Vedic ritual custom designed to attribute a general meaning to the 
gesture of admitting a disciple to sit down in his master’s presence 
has been preserved, and this explains the meaning and the use of the 
verb prajfid-payati,-peti as well as of its derivatives. It elucidates 
the procedures, otherwise quite obscure, to which the clothes and 
the seats had to be subjected. Buddhist ritualism, though obviously 
refractory to the Vedic heritage, has apparently not eschewed the 
incorporation of some elements of this patrimony. 


NOTES > 


*T wish to thank Dr. Greg Bailey of LaTrobe University for his help in correcting my 
English style. 


1 


I already tried to explain ‘the linguistic facts considered below in an early essay 
‘Lingvistika i kinezika v rekonstrukcii kultury: sledy drevnego rituala pereda¢i 
znanija v buddizme’ in Readings in Soviet Semiotics, ed..by L. Matejka et al., 
(Ann Arbor, 1977, pp. 412-415), while I founded the explanation on kinetic 
practices underlying Buddhist Sanskrit terms, but I find this attempt insuffi- 
cient and incomplete. Cf. for the summary my ‘Pratique d’une recherche en 
sémiotique et en histoire des religions’, Kodikas/Kode. An International Journal 
of Semiotics, 1:4, 1979. pp. 315-8. 

My colleague Professor Charles Malamoud made this observation while dis- 
cussing my previous solution; I wish to thank him for this and other comments. 
(Compare also Mahavastu 2,274, 3-4. 

The Pali text of the Mahdparinibbdna-sutta still diverges from the Sanskrit text. 
As A. Bareau (Recherches sur la biographie du Buddha dans les Sutrapitaka et 
les Vinayapitaka anciens, II, t.1, (Paris 1970), p. 68) notes, Varsakara 
remains standing after he has greeted the Bhagavan. The same kind of diver- 
gence is found equally in the Sanskrit sources. 

The Pali text of the Mahdvagga corresponds to the Catusparisat-sutra as to the 
details of the comportment of the devotees: 1, 22, 3 ekamantam nisidi, 
ekamantam nisidimsu. 

The text is reconstructed and completed on the basis of Pali and Tibetan 
parallels: E. Waldschmidt, Das Catusparisatsitra, (Berlin 1962), p. 224. 

G. von Simson, Zur Diktion einiger Lehrtexte des buddhistischen Sanskritkan- 
ons (Miinchen 1965) pp. 81-2 notes explicitly this peculiar discrepancy between 
the bearing of Mara and of the true adepts of the Buddha. Similarly he mentions 
combinations in the self-introduction of the adepts to the Buddha. However, he 
alsonotesthat, provided that MPS 17,1 and22,2/3 are correctly reconstructed, 
Ananda, the favourite disciple of the Bhagavan, remains standing in front of the 
latter while asking about the causes of the earthquake; it seems that the gestural 
patterns have been amalgamated. This needs explanation, given that the stand- 
ing and the sitting postures are sharply distinguished and that their distinction 
should carry religious meaning. On the divergences between the Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Pali versions of the MPS (Mara remains standing according to the 
Sanskrit and the Pali versions, but he prostrates himself at the feet of the 
Bhagavan according to one Chinese version) see A. Bareau, op. cit., p. 157. 
As A. Bareau notes (op. cit., p. 69), the practice of requesting the transfer of 
merit was an ancient ritualized act adopted early by the Mulasarvastivadins. I 
suggest that if the expression of this wish may be conceived as a ritual act, the 
same applies to the components of its gestural, corporal and verbalexpression. 
CPS 24g.3, 24g.9, 24h.1 and 24h.9. The formula is as uncovered by von 
Simpson, op. cit., pp. 91-2. 

That is, if one reads abhyantardgra instead of anyataragra as proposed by 
Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, pp. 41 and 60, quoting Lalita- 
vistara 289, 12: abhyantardgram bahirmilam. . .trnasamstaranam samstiryaand 
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admitting that in the above quoted text from Mahavastu the word bahirmilam 
‘the roots directed outward’ has been accidentally lost. 

The whole context seems unmistakably one of initiation. The gesture of remov- 
ing hair (otarati, otdreti, avatdrayati means according to Edgerton, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, pp. 71 and 159):(1) to cause to penetrate intellectu- 
ally, to comprehend, to initiate into, to introduce to with the accusative or the 
locative of what is taught or explained, and (2) to remove hair or beard (with 
reference to monks and nuns) is thus overtly related to thesymbolical represen- 
tation of the act of initiation. 

I owe to Professor Lambert Schmitthausen the improvement of this passage’s 
translation. 

The iconography of some of Avalokiteshvara’s images (of the late fifth orsixth 
century, from Gandhara or Kashmir) with Avalokiteshvara’s left shoulder 
draped in the antelope skin, suggested to one author that this god's images may 
be identified as reporting a new degree of openness about initiatory procedures 
in Buddhist ritual: (J. C. Huntingdon, ‘Avalokitesvara and the Namaskara- 
mudrd in Gandhara, in Perala Ratnam ed., Studies in Indo-Asian Art and 
Culture, vol. 1, (New Delhi 1972), pp. 93, 94, 97. 

On the difficulties of the derivational history of -vita (vya/vi-or vye-, ‘to wrap, 
to wrap oneself?) see Ch. Malamoud, Le Svadhydya, récitation personnelle du 
Veda (Paris 1977), p. 136. 

Malamoud, op. cit. p. 136. 

Ibid, fn. 2. 

The belt appears to be more ancient than the thread, while the latter would be 
less‘ancient than the entire garment as the data of the Varahagrhyasutra seem to 
show although with some hesitation. See P. Rolland, Un rituel domestique 
védique (Aix-en-Provence 1971), p. 162. 

Text and French translation byP. Rolland, op. cit., pp. 84-5. RV.2,23.1, nearly 
identical with the quoted mantra, known as ganapatimantra, says instead of 
krnvannutibhih (‘be helpful’) srnvanmitibhih (‘listen (while delivering) assist- 
ance!’) Cf. the translation given of that mantra by I. Renou, Etudes védiques et 
panineennes XV (Paris, 1966): ‘Toi maitre de troupe des troupes (qui t’ escortent). 
nous t’appelons, poéte des poétes de qui le renom est le plus haut (de tous), roi 
supréme des Formules-d’énergie, o Brahmanaspati. Prétant l’oreille a nous, 
assieds-toi sur le siége avec (tes) troupes assistantes! 

That it is the student for whom the mantra is designed is confirmed not only in 
the same Vardahagrhyasiitra V,9 saying that the brahmacarin wears the clothes 
of which the threads are manipulated by the goddesses (P. Rolland, op. cit., pp. 
80-1), but also by Maitrdyani-Samhitd1,9,4,7-9 where the god Brhaspati is given 
clothes described in terms comparable to those of the Vardhagrhyasutra. Thus 
the identification of the brahmacarin and of the god Brihaspati is reinforced 
(see P. Rolland, ‘La litanie des quatre oblateurs’, Journal asiatique, (Vol. No. 
CCLVIII) 1970, pp. 269-70). . 

P.V. Kane, op. cit. II, pp. 290-292 and Ch. Malamoud op. cit., p. 136. 

Ch. Malamoud, op. cit., p. 108, 125. 


SOME REMARKS ON ‘OTHER STREAM’ 


A. Piatigorsky 


1 


The subject chosen here for a philosophical (not logical) discussion 
is a very unusual one. The realization of ‘other stream’ —forsuch is 
the title of Dharmakirti’s treatise! — is puzzling, having well-nigh 
nothing to do with the main-stream of Buddhist philosophizing. In 
this I agree with Th. Shcherbatsky who points out that the subject 
seems to be completely divorced from any possible Buddhist 
approach, metaphysical as well as gnoseological. In other respects, 
however. I find myself in complete disagreement with Shcherbatsky, 
for I take the view that we cannot apply such notions as ‘realism’ - 
and ‘idealism’ to the problem of ‘other stream’.? The use of such 
terminology leads to an unavoidable confusion between two 
. entirely different questions : the reality of an object cognized, and 
that of cognition itself. The confusion is only one of the unfortunate 
consequences of the modern ‘epistemological obsession’, in which 
all or nearly all objects of philosophizing are considered sub specie 
cognitionis, while persona cognoscens is ‘taken fragmented’ in either 
the personal or cognitive aspects of its ‘being’, or simply discarded 
as superfluous to any serious philosophical investigation. 

The stream of thought? in Dharmakirti is, first of all, regarded as 
_ an object (or as if it were an object),* and observed from a point of 
view which cannot be equivalent to or identified with the stream of 
an observer himself. It is implied here that the stream of the observer 
is also an object to himself (and not a subject as would undoubtedly 
have been the case in any construction of European methodology 
from Descartes to Sartre). In Dharmakirti there is no metaphysical 
duality of ‘object-subject’, and when Shcherbatsky writes that ‘the 
awareness of object-subject duality produced by the transcendental 
illusion (avidya), that is what is bestowed on us by our deal’> he 
forgets .that this duality, at least in this particular case, is the duality 
of one’s cognition as related to another, that is, not necessarily my 
cognition as related to that of another person.. 
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We are approaching a very difficult problem, namely that, Bud- 
dhistically speaking — and almost irrespective of metaphysical 
differences between different schools — all objects are regarded as 
‘mind-made’ (manomaya), which, however, does not prevent the 
sautrantikas from regarding them as relatively real, while the yoga- 
carins regard them as relatively unreal (together with mind itself). 
However, as Buddhist epistemology developed, all objects began to 
‘figure’ (or even. ‘behave’) as objects of cognition — a standpoint 
obviously unknown before Dignaga (or perhaps before Vasu- 
bandhu ?). That is, in pre-scholastic Buddhist traditions they fig- 
ured either ‘as such’ or in some other way, but without being 
metaphysically related to the reality or non-reality of knowledge 
(not of cognition!). (That is why Shcherbatsky’s constant references 
to sautrantikas as ‘direct inheritors’ of early Buddhism seem so 
dubious.)° Furthermore, the introduction of the term and notion of 
svabhava (albeit mainly in the negative) only made the ‘problem of 
reality’ more difficult: the dharmas, though devoid of svabhava, still 
remain ‘real’, at least if compared with the total unreality of ‘self’. 
This in turn means that the dharmas, taken in general (i.e. apart 
from classification into samskrta and asamskrta), are considered to 
be what they are, while ‘selves’ are not what they ‘are’ (the central 
character of the opposition ‘dharma-svabhava’ is clearly shown by 
the late E. Conze in his most recent paper). The use of the word ‘is’ 
(‘are’, etc.) is of no help in the futile attempt to apply the term 
‘idealism’ to yogdcdra, or ‘realism’ to their opponents. 

The term ‘solipsism’ used by Shcherbatsky I cannot help finding 
less appropriate, for here again we deal with what seems to be an 
epistemological thesis rather than a degree of relativity with respect 
to ‘the being (or reality) of one’s thought’ — not an object of thought, 
that is. And one may, indeed, ask: What is all this about? Is this 
about the reality of my (or ‘one’s’) mind or thought? Or of its subject 
(i.e., of one who thinks, or myself, for that thing)? Or of a thing 
thought of by a mind (not necessarily mine or anybody else’s)? For 
it is, indeed, the tradition of European philosophical empiricism 
only, where this whole problem has been reduced to one point — the 
reality of ‘my’ as the only thinking entity in question?’ 

At first sight this problem seems very simple : (1) The only real 
means of perception is a direct sensation (or ‘immediate expe- 
rience’)® which metaphysically corresponds to a ‘momentary state 
of consciousness’ (dharma). (2) Other stream cannot be sensed in 
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this way, for it seems to be an ‘object of a different kind’, that is, not 
the sort of object which is one with the sensation it is sensed by, 
speaking ‘dharmically’. (3) So, ‘other stream’ does not possess the 
metaphysical status of relative reality of dharmas; in other words, it 
is relatively ‘less intuitively real than the objects of direct 
sensation. (4) However, given all that, it is necessary for'us to give 
some real status to ‘other stream’, for our actions, speech and 
thinking are pragmatically oriented and purposive. It is precisely the 
last, pragmatical aspect of the problem which is of enormousimpor- 

‘tance, and which has so far been largely neglected. It is apparent 
that, when using the term ‘other stream’ Dharmakirti did not mean 
(probably because he was not a ‘real’ yogacarin of Asanga’s type) 
that his point of view was that of ‘the first’ stream. On the contrary, 
his own position seems to be invariably that of an external onlooker, 
and thereby not identifiable either with any particular stream, or 
with the standpoint of those who act, speak and think for the sake of 
a practical purpose (prayojana). That is why I suggest that, iftreated 
from a purely meta-philosophical point of view, he might be seen as 
if he were dealing with ‘a situation of discussion’ (not of life), where 
both ‘one’ and ‘other’ streams were given asif they had been already 
objectified. This of course does not mean that they belong to one and 
the same /evel of objectification. 

It seems that a certain hierarchy of objects is implied here, though 
without any ‘subject’ opposed to any object or, least of all, to the 
whole world of all objects. So, ‘one stream’ here can be thought of as 
one object, ‘other stream’ as another object, and their observer as 
‘some thing’ beyond any ‘object-subject’ opposition at all. 


2 


Now let us analyse some passages in Dharmakirti’s treatise and 
‘the corresponding commentaries of Vinitadeva and Dandar 
(referred to as Dhk., V., and D. respectively). 


‘Realisation’ of other stream’ by Dhk. V. (from his Dedication): ‘I humbly 
worship the Teacher of (all) living [beings]!° by whom was proclaimed [that] 
all this is ‘thought only’!’. SoI am about to analyse the realisation of other 


stream’ (p.1). 


Then V. passes to the title of the treatise: ‘. . . (what is] spoken of in that 
’ [treatise], is the existence!” of ‘other stream’ [while] realisation of ‘other 
stream is the aim?? (of that treatise] (p. 2, 1.2-4). 
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Dhk. (Introductory statement): ‘If one sees an action" preceded by aware- 
ness!° in [one’s] own body, and if by conceiving an [action in another body] 
one recognizes thé awareness in another [body], then this method!® [is] 
similar to [that of] “thought only” ’ (p. 1). 


V. comments: ‘Those [who] proclaim [the existence of] external objects!” 
argue '§ (that the existence of ‘‘other stream” is not compatible with [the 
principle of] ‘“‘consciousness only’’'? (p. 2, 1.8-10). ‘[So] they say, that 
according to those for whom ‘“‘thought only” exists, an external object does 
not exist, and therefore, to make an “other animate being’ cognizable, 
there [can] not be used such a way of cognition”! as perception’”? (p. 2, 
1.10-12). For from the point of view of “consciousness only”, [one can]not 
infer from the expressions”? of body and speech [the very existence of] an 
other animate being. Because there are no signs of body and speech then’ 
(p.2, 1.16-18). ; 


‘We also do not maintain”‘ that other animate being [can] be cognized by 
“perception” which sees from hither.” (In this same way] the Scriptures”® 
[can] not be [seen as] having the essence?’ in single [separate] letters, for(their 
essence] is manifested as the knowledge” born by the Teacher’s Power?®, 
where various particular words, letters and particles [are present] (p.3, 
1.6-10). 


‘In just this way all Buddhists** maintain [that] there is [some] ‘knowledge 
possessing the image’’?! of the generic [meaning] expressed by a word. But 
a separate word, though existing, is not [expressing anything] . . . ’ (p.3, 
1.13-15). ‘We also do not admit that “‘other animate being”’ [is] cognizable 
by means of the Scriptures, though this is [possible to do] by inference’? 
(p.3, 1.17-19). 


The Great Dandar* does not comment specifically on this intro- 
ductory statement, perhaps as being self-evident. To me it seems to 
be worth mentioning that neither Dhk. nor V. identify themselves 
with those who maintain an ‘extremist’ standpoint in this discussion 
(they call them ‘pure sautrantikas’ or ‘pure yogacarins’, or even 
‘realists’ and ‘idealists’ as Shcherbatsky does). It is plain that V. 
identifies himself fairly clearly with yogacara in general, and more 
vaguely refers to ‘all Buddhists’ as those maintaining even more 
generalized views on the subject, particularly with regard to the 
Scriptures. The last, however, are endowed with ‘reality’ (say ‘exist- 
ence’ in this case) only in so far as they are connected with ‘the Power 
of the Teacher’ (which by the way, cannot be equated with that of 
the yogis in our further examples, but rather with that of the 
Buddhas). So, what we have in fact here, is the thing (not ‘the 
object’) which presents in itself no more than ‘membra disjecta’ (1.e. 
various separate and particular words, letters sounds etc.) of that 
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which becomes the whole thing in our perception only on the 

“strength of this Power. The Scriptures, therefore, are seen (by an 
epistemologist) as a kind of epiphenomenon of this Power (ina direct 
opposition to the concept of Scriptures in the philosophy of purva 
mimamsa, where the Vedas are ‘the only thing of all things’). That is 
why the siztras, even for a sautrantika, cannot exist ‘as such’, i.e. in 
their own ‘reality’. 


Dhk. (1): ‘If [one] sees in oneself the.actions and words preceded by a 
“movement of thought’’,*® and then seeing them in another [animate being] 
infers [a similar] movement — (then] this method is similar to [that of] 
“thought only”, and that is why an ‘exponent of thought only’”¢ also can 
draw inferences [about] other thought’?” (pp. 4-5). 


V. comments: ‘ “‘movement of thought” means ‘“‘movement of thought” [!] 
The word *‘movement” here means “desire to act””.38 The words “action” 
and ‘‘word”’ mean the bodily and verbal signs (of animatenessy’ (p. 5, 1.5-7). 


Dhk. (2): ‘In the absence of a special?? movement of ‘‘other knowledge’ 


he does not admit the existence of such a knowledge where [there is] 
_appearance*! of the bodily and verbal signs fof other knowledge? (p.6). 


And then we have this marvellous commentary by V.: ‘Knowledge other 
than mine is ‘‘other knowledge”’. ‘‘Special’’ means the desire to act and the 
desire to speak’ (p.6, 1.10-13). 


Dhk. (4): ‘The opponent’ too has never seen the movements preceded by 
“other knowledge’, and thatis why he does not know of that [knowledge]’ 


(p.7). 


Then D. comments thus: ‘The real cause of the impossibility to perceive 
“other thought” is that the sentient beings*? have not yet got rid of “‘the 
discriminating thinking’ [in terms] of ‘‘grasping and grasped” " (p.82, 
1.9-10). 


So we see now that other stream of thought can become cognized 
(or cognizable) solely in its movements (i.e., those of action, speech 
and thought again) which figure to an external observer as its signs 
or, say, as indications of its existence. This in turn, means that it is in 
movements only that one (not necessarily the observer himself, i.e. 
Dharmakirti) can recognize ‘other knowledge’ as ‘other’ (i.e., not 
one’s own and ‘not mine’) and as thought. However, in respect of 
thought, a movement makes it recognizable only in its changes, i.e. 
in its dynamic aspect, the cause of which is described by V. as ‘wish’ 
or ‘desire’. So what we are dealing with here is not the cause of 
‘thought itself’, but of the dynamism of thought. 
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The movement figures here in three ways. (a) It is an outer or, say, 
secondary symptom of the existence of a ‘stream’. (b) It is a mark by 
which one is able to discern a ‘stream’ other than one’s own. (c) It is 
a sign of the ‘relatedness’ of an outer and observable action to 
‘desire’ as to its cause in order of inference (i.e. not necessarily in 
order of ‘natural causation’, the difference between which; though 
obvious, is often unnoticed. ys 

It should be noted that ‘movement’ here does not mark ‘thought 
as such’, nor does it mark the specific character of a given stream of 
thought, be it ‘other’ stream or one’s own, because in its discrimina- 
tive role it does not go further than discriminating between one 
‘change’ of thought and ‘another, and by inference between one 
thought and another. This indicates indirectly that thought, as such, 
exists apart from its dynamism, and that this dynamism caused by 
‘desire’ is essentially different from dharmic dynamism of a ‘stream 
itself (i.e. ‘desire’ is the essence of all changes in thought, not of 
thought itself). Thus the movement leaves an external observer with 
the idea*’ (or ‘reflex’) of thought — while thought per se remains 
individually unmarked (as well as deprived of its ‘svabhavic’ entity) 
— serving thereby as no more and no less than an object of cogni- 
tion.*® What is particularly interesting here, is that even ‘desire’ (or 
‘will’ in a rather Schopenhauerian rendering of Shcherbatsky) is 
completely devoid of any individual features*? when referred to 
thought. And this is not because of the ‘logical’ (or ‘epistemologi- 
cal’) context of this discussion, but because of the metaphysical 
postulates underlying this context. 

At this point we must examine the epistemological context before 
returning to Dharmakirti. 

The closing statement in the commentary of Jinendrabuddhi on 
Dignaga’s Pramdna-samuccaya, I, 10°° says: 


‘In the stream of thought a special moment?! arises [when] karmic force” 
produces an ‘idea having the image’® of fire, from which an ‘awareness of 
the reflex’*4 of smoke is produced, [that is] not by anything else. So, that idea 
of smoke induces the knowledge (of fire and] arouses the awareness of 
having the image of fire which is caused by the karmic force of a cognizing 
person.*® . . . the cause is inferred here.’ 


Dharmakirti-treats the problem of our knowledge of ‘other 
thought’ ina similar manner to that in which the knowledge of fire is 
treated. Yogic force plays here an analogous role to that of karmic 
force in Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary. 
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Dhk. (91): ‘It is] because of [their] yogic force® that the knowledge is arisen 
in them, in which the clear image of concrete forms of ‘‘other thought” is 
produced. In just the same way as in dreams reality is seen because of the 
force>’ of an action, a god, or such like, [when] bestowed [on those who 
dream (p. 69). . 


V. comments: ‘That is, the yogic power®® here is the ‘‘force of contempla- 
tion’®* . . . by which the yogis know other thought’ (p. 69, 1.14-15). 


And then he comes to the crucial point in the problem, asking: ‘Now then, 
one may well think, that the yogis know of “other thought” by force of 
contemplation alone: but why then do they not grasp the * ‘real nature of 
thought itself’’®° by thinking?’ (p. 70, 1.2-3). 


The point is as crucial as the whole answer is rhetorical, for it moves at once 
from epistemology to metaphysics — because one knows that the ‘real 
nature of thought itself is not to be cognized or known for the reason that it 
exists beyond the pale of any epistemology, if it exists at all. So, in order 
simply to be there, it must be converted into or at least combined with, some 
other ‘idea’: that is, the idea of object, as it is present in Dhk. (92): ‘The 
knowledge which possesses of the object®! of ‘“‘other thought’’, does not 
arise in them [yogis] too. Their knowledge is based solely on its [i.e. “other 
thought’s”] similarity to the form in which the appearance” of [their] own: 
thought is known [to them]... ’ (p. 70). 


V. writes in his commentary: ‘So one may, conventionally, call their {i.e., 
yogis’) knowledge of ‘‘other thought” and such like, the objective [knowl- 
edge] - although by this [knowledge] born from the force of contemplation, 
they cannot produce the object of ‘“‘self-nature” of other thought, because 
these yogis and others like them have not yet been freed from discriminat- 
ing thinking®* which makes a distinction between “grasping” and 
“‘prasped” ” (p. 70, 1.10-14) 


D. explains this passage by connecting the epistemological, pragmatical 
and mystical aspects of the problem again (in fact, he comments on Dhk., 
not on V.): ‘.. . the animate beings in no way can know the object of their 
‘own past or future thought.® In this very manner the yogis can in no way 
know the object of ‘“‘other thought’’. [However], as to what is spoken of as 
the knowledge of “other thought”, it is cognized by them, and the thought 
of it is produced {in them], by the [yogic] power. Thus, [it is] by their yogic 
power [that] a clear image of similarity between [one’s) own thought and . 
“other thought”, is created’ (p. 112, 1.2-8). 


Dhk. concludes the discussion thus (94): ‘The penetrating of Buddha into 
all objects®’ [can] not be grasped by thought, because [it has] gone beyond 
the objects® of knowledge and speech in all respects’ (pp. 71-2). 


V specified the differences between types of knowledge,. - Saying: . the 
knowledge of all objects by the Tathagatas is of two kinds. [One is] the 
Mirror-like Knowledge [by which] the essence of all dharmas is known. [The 
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‘other is] the Discriminative Knowledge [by which) all realities (of all differ- 
ent objects are] known’ (pp. 71-2). 


D. gives his last comment: ‘To a Buddha there is no image of form and its 
like® [produced] by the power of karmic force’ (p. 116, 1.18-19). 


When considered as the cause of a concrete” or particular’! idea 
in a stream of thought, the karmic force figures as the only indica- 
tion of the individual character of this stream.’? Without karmic 
force the whole conception would have appeared as a purely logical 
construction or one more vacuous epistemological performance. 
When Shcherbatsky calls this force ‘transcendental’ he is entirely 
correct, because its transcendentality is apparent in Jinendrabud- 
dhi’s comment, for example. Let us consider this passage again, 
trying to connect its subjects by causal predication: 


A. The awareness of the reflex of smoke which is caused by 

B. an idea of fire, which is caused by 

C. the rise of a special moment ina stream of thought coincid- 
ing with the appearance of an idea of fire, which coinci- 
dence is caused by 

D. _ karmic force. 


All this seems to be very simple. The inference is to be made 
diretly from A through B and C to D. But, in fact, it is more 
complicated than that epistemologically, because the reflex of 
smoke is a result of immediate and direct sensation which, though 
figuring as the only real source of all our knowledge, cannot be 
detected or repeated in any concrete or particular case. One may say 
that the formal and describable ‘situation’ A can be repeated, for 
instance for the sake of logical argumentation and in the course of it. 
However, the karmic force itself falls, as it were, outside the episte- 
mological domain, for it generally causes a sensation which specifi- 
cally determines a cognition. 

’ The karmic force, not itself belonging to cognition, cannot be 
sensed, and thereby cognized other than in a general way and by 
inference. And that is why, when we speak of cognition as related to 
‘stream of thought’, it is always a stream (i.e. neither ‘mine’ nor 
‘someone else’s’, thoughit is well toremember the words of Vinitad- 
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eva quoted above — ‘other, that is, not mine’), while ‘a moment’ of 
direct sensation will always be particularized, for it will specify a 
singular idea and not a general one. Thus we may say that the karmic 
force, in its transcendentality, firstly indicates the ‘abstract’ individ- 
ualisation of stream of thought. (It cannot be other than abstract, 
because the very abhidharmic concept of ‘stream’ is absolutely 
abstract and, as such, absolutely indefinite with respect to its con- 
tents.) And secondly, the karmic force here is an ‘inferable cause’ of 
all differences in all objects of cognition. To understand ‘metaphilo- 
sophically’ the nature of karma one has, first of all, to forget any 
‘nature’ as conceived of ontologically. That is, one would have to try 
quite another kind of understanding where karma would figureasa 
‘complex idea’, an idea which could be reduced (or ‘reducted’) to 
several elementary notions to which it is related in one’s understand- 
ing. This does not necessarily mean that these notions have been 
those of the Buddhist (or Indian) understanding of karma. Nor do 
they seem to belong to one and the same level in one’s own (or our 
own) understanding. Finally one might ask whether this force really 
belongs to a stream of thought or even constitutes the ‘core’ of a 
stream, in so far as we treat the latter as an object of cognition. 
It is at this point that we come up against the problem of ‘other 
stream’. Because, it is ‘otherness’ which implies the first step in the 
concretization of what was given before as ‘a stream’. It is this same 
karmic force which enables ‘one’ to pass from ‘a stream’ to ‘other 
stream’ (while, let us remember, ‘a stream’ remains unindivi- 
dualized, as it was in the case of ‘smoke and fire’). This force, how- 
ever, cannot be ‘compared’, epistemologically speaking 
(i.e. in the sense ofits actual or potential cognition or cognizability), 
with either the image of fire, or areflex of smoke, or even ‘a stream’. 
For, in distinction from all ofthem, it cannot be graspedasanobject 
even momentarily. Moreover, even such a universal category as 
self-knowledge (or ‘self-illumination’) cannot beimputed to it, nora 
fortiori can knowledge.”? It cannot in consequence be considered 
subjectively either. That is, there is nothing in it, capable of being 
characterized either subjectively or objectively, and vdsand had been 
equalled to mdyd not because it leads us to wrong or mistaken 
cognition, but because itis not there as well as not anywhere else. It 
‘serves’ therefore, as a purely relational (non-epistemological) idea 
solely in order to produce a distinction between objects (including 
that of object and subject). Given, of course, that this distinction 
can be made only inversely, that is, in the relation of an effect to its 
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cause (not the other way round). It is in this relation that karmic 
force always indicates a stream which is not ‘one’s own’ (‘not mine’, 
for instance), which raises a new question: what about my stream 
(‘mine’ as-a particular case of ‘one’s own’)? Am I able to sense my 
own stream directly, or not? 

Given that a direct and immediate sensation ‘belongs’ to a 
momentary state of consciousness, one may well doubt that it can be 
directed at such a complex object as‘astream’. Yet at the same time, 
one may assume that even if such a sensation cannot be realized in 
the case of one’s own stream, it is, nonetheless, less unrealizable 
than in the case of ‘other stream’ — though perhaps, however 
fantastic it may sound, it is more unrealizable than in the case of ‘a 
stream’ in general. 

(Speaking ‘strictly abhidharmically, none of the above- 
mentioned ‘things’ can be sensed directly. One can neither sense the 
moment of emergence of a dharma, ‘dharma-moment’, inastream, 
nor a stream itself in its momentary ‘section’ of existence, nor 
finally, as had been already noted, the karmic force which was said 
to make them coincide. The last, let me note again, cannot be found 
as such among the ‘listed’ dharmas and thereby, if regarded ‘semiot- 
ically’, would appear to endow whatever it met with with a definite 
content, though, as cetand, karma is listed as a cittamahabhimika 
dharma.) 


4 


The term ‘object’ still remains extremely difficult to understand, 
though Shcherbatsky seemed to have disposed of this difficulty 
casually and en passant. The problem is, that within such a seem- 
ingly epistemological text as Dharmakirti’s treatise, what is treated 
as an object is not an object of thought, but thought itself. Objects of 
knowledge (or cognition) are divided into ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’ 
objects. the latter in their turn, figure as either ‘general’ or ‘specific’ 
ones. The concept of ‘abstract object’ seems strange. For here we 
deal with a ‘mental procedure’ (or ‘process’)’*, whereby a thing 
which is ‘abstractedly known’ assumes its objective meaning, albeit 
without being ‘grasped’ in the ‘grasping’ of a cognizant person (that 
as, if we follow Shcherbatsky’s interpretation, without the duality of 
‘object-subject’). At this point we must reconsider the pragmatic 
aspect of the concept of ‘object’. 
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Let us ask ourselves three ‘concrete’ questions. (1) Who is able to 
produce this ‘objectification’ of a thing ‘known in general’ (or of‘an 
idea’)? They are, according to all three Masters, the Buddhas, 
Tathagatas. (2) Who is able at least to make an inference about such 
an ‘idea’ as that.of ‘other thought’ by comparing it with one’s own? 
They are the yogis, by means of their contemplative power — given 
that even the yogis are not able to make it an ‘object’, i.e. to endow 
this idea with objective meaning. (3) Who is able directly to sense the 
objects sensible (e.g. ‘fire’), or to be otherwise given the knowledge 
of what cannot be sensed directly (e.g. ‘other thought’)? The answer 
is all sentient beings. They can do so, in the first case, because of 
karmic force, which synchronizes a spontaneously arising ‘moment’ 
in astream with a given sensation; and in the second case, because of 
being induced to do so by a god or some other action (perhaps also 
again by the action of karmic force). 

The accompanying table (Fig. 1) is presented to clarify the pic- 
ture. Various aspects of cognition of ‘other stream’ are shown in 
columns; the direct connections of predication and causality are 
shown by arrows. 


Thus, if taken as an object in Buddhas’ knowledge, ‘other stream’ 
is seen as an unspecified object (unlike ‘fire’ in a previous example) 
for the negative reason that, speaking metaphysically, this know- 
ledge is not based upon a sensation dharmically arisen and karmi- 
cally connected. At the same time such an object can be produced 
within the process of objectification, from which the duality of 
‘object-subject’ has been eliminated together with all epistemologi- 
cal implications. For let us not forget that there is no cognition in this 
case, but knowledge of ‘other stream’, and not of the concept or idea 
of ‘other stream’. The only conclusion I can reach, is that the - 
process of objectification of ‘other thought’ is possible only when 
(and where) one’s own stream itself is absent (not where there is only 
an idea of it, that is). Seen from this angle, both streams seem to be 
mutually exclusive: where there is one, there cannot be the other; 
where there is cognition, there is no knowledge. 

However, the most interesting and significant thing here is that 

‘other stream’ never became a specific object in Buddhist philoso- 
phizing but continued to be seen as aresult or product of the process 
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of inner-mystical change in one’s own stream (i.e. of its elimination). 
Thus, any transition from ‘a stream of thought’ to ‘a person’ 
remained, at least theoretically, impossible, until the whole problem 
assumed.a quite different interpretation in the mystical philosophy 
of the New (i.e. gsar-ma) Tantra, where thought itself (or ‘as 
such’) was divorced from ‘stream’ and acquired its unique meta- 

_ physical. status, thereby making the whole problem super-- 
fluous. 

Furthermore, following the line of development in the concept of 
karmic force from Dharmakirti to Dandar, and apart from all 
epistemology, we may come to four conclusions. (a) This force acts 
in (or through) individuals only. (b) The very notion of ‘an individ- 
ual’”> may be reduced to this force, i.e. not toa ‘stream of thought’.”6 
(c) The notion of ‘a person’ may then be interpreted in terms of an 
actual or potential ability to get rid of this force.” (d) It is due to this 
force, that an ‘empirical I’ can see (or ‘cannot help seeing’) ‘other 
stream’ as an object, while its own stream remains to it, in principle 
at least, something ‘directly felt’, provided of course that the very 
‘cause’ of this feeling (or more exactly of the ‘coincidence’ men- 
tioned above) is not felt. This force, as I have emphasized, is not itself 
an object (least of all a thing), but a purely relational factor. But, of 
course, what we have said so far comprises no more than a ‘macro- 
cosmic’ aspect of vasana (in the sense of karma). For if considered in 
its microcosmic aspect, vasana seems to be related more to the 
obscuring propensities (k/esa) of an individual mind or thought 
than to objectively observable actions or thoughts of a sentient 
being. And it is then that it becomes associated with impregnation of . 
these obscuring propensities and separated from the idea of karma, 
albeit retaining an extremely important feature of the latter : an 
obscuring propensity and its impregnation (klesa-vdsand) are separ- 
ated from one another by at least one life-span.” It is only due to the 
absence of this force that a Buddha is able to know in ‘other stream’ 
the object, that is, because he is no longer ‘a subject’ — neither of this 
force, nor of any other subjective modality such as, for example, ‘an 
empirical I’.’9 

If observed in historical perspective, this problem seems to mark 
the transition from the quasi-psychology of Abhidharma to a 
somewhat mixed epistemology of the late post-Asanga Yogacara, 
preserving, at the same time, certain initial Buddhological implica- 
tions. One wonders why this problem was wellnigh forgotten only to 
be rediscovered much later in the nineteenth century by Dandar and 
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thereafter by Shcherbatsky, Max Scheler, Sartre, Frank V. Vv. 
Ivanov and others.®° 


6 


However, before we pass to western analogies, we still have to 
return once more to the problem of the ‘pragmatic situation’ in 
which the idea of ‘other stream’ may have arisen. At first sight, this 
problem seems to be, as it were, automatically deduced from what 
has already been said, but now we need to specify it by classifying 
those situations into three kinds. 

(a) There are situations in which it is necessary (or useful) to 
admit the existence of ‘other stream’ for purely practical purposes 
(when dealing with other people, for instance), given, of course, that 
an observer of such a situation does not observe it from the point of 
view of those involved therein, and that his own observation is nota 
purposeful one (from this point of view, that is). We may say then: 
he is a yogi observing a purposive situation in the sense of the 
‘relative truth’. 

(b) There are situations in which the inference about the existence 
of ‘other stream’ is made by a yogi, and for the sake of the ‘relative 
truth’. The observer of such a situation, which can be called ‘philo- 
sophical’, might be a yogi himself, and might or might not identify 
himself with a yogi who makes this inference. 

(c) There are situations in which ‘other stream’ is directly known 
as an object by a Buddha, though this knowledge, when communi- 
cated, can be stated by a yogi or some other person. A situation of 
this kind cannot be specifically observed from outside, for it is 
universal (dharmic in the sense of the dharma, that is): itis admitted 
Buddhologically, not epistemologically, for epistemologically it is 
empty of meaning. 

Bearing all this in mind, we find ourselves before one of the most 
paradoxical things to be met in Buddhism : nowhere in the Buddhist 
Philosophical texts was the existence of either ‘other stream’, or of 
‘this one’, or of ‘mine’ ever postulated. 

It is a a stream that was postulated, no more than that. The whole 
problem of ‘other thought’ would then seem to be no more than a 
particular case of the attribution of ‘a stream’ to ‘a person’, be the 
latter oneself or somebody else. And another paradoxical thing is 
that such an attribution could take place only within a given prag- 
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matical situation outside which it would remain another futile 
epistemological construction. 

The notion of ‘a situation’ here is very complex, foreach Buddhis- 
tically (as well as Buddhologically) relevant situation where there is ‘a 
stream’, is given to us in the context of observation. (The situation (c) 
above would then be seen as having, say, a ‘zero-observer’.) The 
observation is, par excellence, absolutely non-reflexive. This means, 
among other things, that it does not involve the thinking of ‘one- 
self’s thinking’, and that ‘oneself may figure only within a situation 
observed and only for the sake of exemplification (or argumenta- 
tion, let us say !). Neither does it involve any reference to ‘oneself in 
the sense of an object to which the thinking observed would be 
related as that which connects one thinking with another (i.e., the 
thinking within the thinking within the thinking, etc.) And let us not 
forget that the absolute objectification (asit is described by Dandar, 
for instance) is always that of ‘other stream’, not of ‘other person’ ! 

So we may say that any reflexive procedure is, by implication, 
excluded from and forbidden to any Buddhistic thinking about ‘a 
stream’, for areflexive procedure would invariably make the think- 
ing return to one as ‘a thinking person’. In Buddhist philosophy 
‘one’ appears to be, as it were, secondarily deduced from thinking, 
not the other way around. 

Furthermore, the very idea of ‘other’, when it appears in Euro- 
pean philosophy, appears invariably within the context ofa reflex- 
ive procedure only. It is there that ‘other’ assumes its various 
objectifications having, in fact, nothing to do with ‘other thought’ 
or any thinking other than that of a person which produces this 
objectification. And it is the ‘language’ of European philosophy 
which constantly ‘trivialises’ these reflexive objectifications, mak- 
ing them psychological, cultural, anthropological, etc., and thereby 
naturalizing them all the time. 


I will now illustrate the above remarks by giving some examples 
- of the way in which the problem of ‘other-ness’ has been 
approached in European philsophy since the time of early 
Shcherbatsky. 


Shcherbatsky. 


His first general remark about Dandar: ‘He (Dandar] treats the problem of 
how our mental life is cognized by ourselves’.*!. 
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On the contrary, it is not our own mental life, but merely one’s life, the 
cognition of which is treated by Dandar in a totally non-reflexive manner. 
For a direct sensation itself is given to us only through an awareness (buddhi) 
which makes this or that sensation known to our cognition (i.e. not directly). 
This is the essence of Buddhist phenomenology to which Shcherbatsky was 
then imperceptive and alien. 


Max Scheler 


. for it is only by giving an account of the evidences and criteria for 
postulating “‘consciousness’’, ‘‘sensation’’ and ‘‘mentality’”’ in general within 
the range of living organisms, that we can discover how far consciousness, 

. mind, etc. ... are distributed in the world’.*? 
. the philosophy of expression, the problem of the origin of language, and 
the philosophy of signs and symbols (semiotics), are most ultimately con- 
cerned with our question’.® 


Scheler from the beginning, tries to separate the problem of postulation of 
consciousness from the problem of its distribution. (Which Buddhistically 
speaking, is a nonsense, for it is always there, and its postulation would be 
observed as ‘less conscious’ than consciousness itself.] The distribution here 
would undoubtedly entail naturalization of consciousness. 

That is why he immediately turns to quite another subject — that of 
expression and self-expression, for to naturalize something one needs to at 
least mark the steps of the process (as Wittgenstein constantly does). 


. the metaphysics of men’s knowledge of one another, of what they can have 
in common... is needed to develop a purely concrete meta-sociology’.™ 


Unlike Dharmakirti Scheler fully identifies himself with ‘one or another 
of them’, not being, of course, aware of such an identification. That is why 
he cannot, even theoretically, admit the possibility that what they may 
really have in common would not be essential in a metaphysical sense. 


‘There is a question which strictly belongs to logic and the critic of knowledge: 
by what right is a particular individual... let us say myself, entitled to 
postulate the existence (a) of any given community, and(b) of some other given 
person ? 


The ‘right’ of a particular individual to postulate any other individual 
existence was already postulated by Scheler by means of what ‘they have in 
common’. This is logically implausible, for the very concept of an individual 
cannot be deduced from what is, par excellence, not individual but ‘com- 
mon’. And what is really common may turn out not to be conscious at all. 
That is why the terms such as ‘a particular individual’, ‘other mind’ and 
‘other person’ are used here as synonyms. 


‘A. What constitutes the reality-factor inan object generally, and how does 
it present itself, in principle, to a conscious subject as such?*® 


In this passage, as in Dharmakirti’s treatise, a conscious subject is, in 
principle at least, a particular case of an object. (When one senses ‘a 
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conscious subject’ directly, one would have to ‘process’ it into an object, 
which is by definition impossible to anybody but a Buddha). However, the 
central point is, that if treated Buddhistically, the reality-factor (‘conscious- 
ness’) would be one and the same in an object and a conscious subject taken 
together. But in the case of their being taken separately, this factor would be 
present in a conscious subject, and not in an object. Which is another way of 
saying that an object cannot be thought of as such, apart from conscious- 
ness, in Buddhism. 


‘B. What constitutes the mental or spiritual reality of a conscious subject, and 
of self-consciousness generally (whether in myself or another), as distinct from 
the mere awareness of that reality, and how is this reality given?’®® 


The whole formulation suggests at least some remote acquaintance with 
Buddhist texts on the subject. The three points deserve to be given very 
serious attention: (1) the reality of the conscious is one but complex, i.e. has 
various constituents; (2) the conscious is distinct from ‘awareness of it, for 
the awareness here denotes what is given, not what ‘there is’; (3) the term 
‘generally’ (like the term ‘given’, by the way!) is repeated over and over 
again, and does suggest that, as in the case of Dharmakirti, Scheler distin- 
guishes between ‘general’ and ‘specific’ in his approach, and that this term 
is semantically referred to all that is conscious in the first place, and, in the 
second place, pragmatically to all probable situations where the knowledge 
of other consciousness might take place (including, say, those of Buddha’s 
knowledge). 


‘C. In what way and by what means are we first acquainted with the reality 
of the mental and spiritual centre in others generally, apart from a merely 
discursive knowledge of the other's conscious self and its contents ? 


‘Does... aknowledge of self in others necessitate ...aprior awareness of self 
derived from one’s own case?’*? 


The main difference between Scheler and Dharmakirti is that the former 
takes for granted the existence of others, as such, and only then starts 
treating the problem of the reality of their spiritual and mental centres, 
while for the latter the very idea of ‘other’ is absolutely equivalent to that of 
consciousness itself. That is, there cannot be any ‘prior awareness of self? 
without consciousness which needs no postulation at all. [In other words, it 
is ‘self which is postulated by Scheler, and it is consciousness instead of self 
in Buddhism.] 


But the order of derivation is the same as in Dharmakirti’s treatise. The 
main contradiction, however, remains the same: Scheler states that it is by 
means other than discursive knowledge that we are acquainted with others’ 
mentality, while the Dharmakirtian ‘inference’ may well be compared with 
Scheler’s discursive knowledge. One’s own case remains in both 
approaches the basis for analogy. In no case, however, can the reality of 
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other consciusness, according to Scheler, be consideredas equivalent to the 
existence of other consciousness according to Dharmakirti and Dandar. 


‘Let it not be forgotten that consciousness as such is necessarily only a 
consciousness of the present . 

Internal observation constitutes also an artifical interruption of the paptnunty 
of experience, as if it were over and done with.’ 


This statement evokes Bergson, anticipates Sartre, and reminds us of the 
‘as such-ness’ (yatha bhutata) of consciousness in Buddhism. One may even 
say that Scheler is aware of the timeless character of conscious being, its 
‘present-moment-ness’ and spontaneity. And then follows a brilliant sur- 
mise where the strictly re/ative character of awareness in its relation to 
consciousness is stated. A ‘dharmic’ moment is, of coure, ‘natural’ in the 
sense of its being ‘spontaneous’ only — not for any other reason ! And the 
awareness thereof would be seen necesarily as an aftermath of this spon- 
taneously arisen ‘moment of thought’, assuming thereby its temporal char- 
acter, i.e., becoming relatively artificial. 


. we feel the lack of any clear insight into the ontological limits as to what 
can be objectified within the mental field. 


I am inclined to think that this passage is the limit of Scheler’s approxi- 
mation to the Buddhist conception of ‘other consciousness’. Almost like 
Dharmakirti and Dandar, he sees in the direct sensation (or insight) the 
only means by which such an objectification could be achieved. But his 
vision of the ‘mental field’ as a naturalized object prevents him from seeing 
the ontological limits in the objectifying consciousness — therefore he sees 
them in the objectified mentality of ‘other’. 


‘The.spiritual person, as such, is intrinsically incapable o f being treated as an 
object, for its mode of being is only accessible by nature of partici pation (or 
reproduction) in thought, volition or feeling, just as an act is; personality is, in 
effect, a non-spatio-temporal collection of facts... ’.® 


‘ ... personality and spirit represent something . .. which is free to decide, 
whether to make itself available or not. Persons, infact, can be silent... and 
that is quite different from simply saying nothing’. 


This means that what he calls ‘a person’ has such a nature as not to be an 
object for another subject. (That is, making an object of a person does not 
imply its objectification!) By its own nature a person cannot become 
cognized spontaneously (as was mentioned above in respect of self- 
cognition too) and automatically; this Schelerian ‘participation’ can be 
then interpreted as a kind of desubjectification (or depersonalisation) of 
those who may have participated in other person. 


Furthermore, this ‘collection of facts’ (which, in fact, is quite Buddhisti- 
cally featuring as if it were instead of personality) would then be determin- 
ing the fact and process of this participation. And its very silence-would 
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then mean nothing but its being as such, i.e. irrespective of their being 
cognized or otherwise observed. And this is quite distinct from the ‘mean- 
ingful silence’ in the end of Wittgenstein’s tractatus. 


‘Thou in general'has a... definite intuitive basis, namely a specific and 
well-defined consciousness of’ something lacking’, of emptiness or absence, of 
non-fulfilment . . . in conjunction with the possibility of a social response’ .*' 


Of course, there is no ‘thou’ in Buddhist philosophy; there cannot be even 
on an empirical level of observation. For whatever an observation might 
be, it would observe ‘them’, ‘him’ (‘her’) or ‘it’. (Even referring to Himself 
the Buddha used the word ‘He’). The ‘emptiness’ here would remind one of 
Sartrian ‘absence’ (see below) rather than of Buddhist signyatd. ‘Thou’ is 
here the core of community (or communion), not the basis of objectification | 
(one cannot objectify ‘thou’). So, speaking Buddhistically, one may say that 
‘thou’ does not refer to other consciousness. 


‘The perception of other minds (die Fremdwahrnehmung)... involves (accord- 
ing to Theodore Lipps) .. . a belief in the existence of mind in others, based 
upon a process of emphatic projection of the self into the physical manifesta- 
tions evinced by others’. 


It means : you cannot perceive ‘other mind’ as. an object and this 
impossibility seems to be, according to Scheler, a real basis of the belief in 
the existence of mind in others. That is, in the sense of ‘thou’ other mind 
does not exist as an object. 


. the realization that certain seen movements represent expressive move- 
ment, already presupposes knowledge of the presence of another mind of some 
kind 


This statement looks exactly as if it were a paraphrase. or even a quota- 
tion from Dharmakirti. 


‘To know of the existence of an individual self it is quite unnecessary to be 
acquainted with its body. For wherever we meet with signs or traces of its 
Spiritual activity . .. we immediately encounter in these an active individual 
self 4 


This is a typical example of purely European externalization instead of 
objectification. ‘Signs and traces’ here are as natural as are ‘the words’ in 
Wittgensteinian interpretation. They are the things by which other con- 
sciousness is marked. What, however, would happen if it were not marked 
(alaksana)? The most interesting point is, that in Buddhism consciousness, 
as such, is not marked. It isno more than ‘otherness’ of consciousness, that 
might be recognized by its marks. 


Th. Shcherbatsky 


‘The solution of the problem of solipsism by Dharmakirti... is that, from the 
point of view of absolute reality, there is only one spiritual principle divided 
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into subject and object and, therefore, no plurality of individual existences. But 
from the empirical point of view there are necessarily other personalities 
existing in the external world, just as there are external objects... °° 


This summing up of Dharmakirti’s conception is brilliant but totally 
un-Buddhistic. For speaking strictly epistemologically, this ‘spiritual prin- 
ciple’ is unperceivable, no matter whether it is one or many (while in 
solipsism, say of Berkeleyan type, it is perceivable by myself, at least). 
While Buddhologically speaking, it is perceivable, whether one or many. 
The very term ‘solipsism’ is inapplicable here, because, as a concrete 
philosophical conception, it is a consequence of a consistent empirical 
approach, while in Buddhism a philosophical empiricism itself is no more 
than a secondary and derivative aspect of some purely metaphysical 
postulates. : 


S. Frank 


‘The assertion that using the methodofanalogy, I endow the external objects 
with the principle of consciousness or animateness, presupposes... only my 
wish to prove that “‘consciousness’’ or ‘‘animateness’’ is a universal concept; 
applicable to a great number of individual phenomena; while, infact, the initial 
postulate should be thought of so as to make this principle of consciousness 
absolutely unique and coinciding with my “I’’ °° 


‘Repudiating these... theories of indirect or inferred knowledge of other 
conscious life, we come at the recognition of the fact that we havea special and 
specific perception of this life... But this whole theme is touched on here by us 
only to lead a reader to the problem of human contact...°°" 


So Frank here repudiates the existence of other consciousness on the level 
of ‘general’ knowledge (and rejects the inference by analogy therewith, 
adopted by Dharmakirti). Then he states the conscious principle of other to 
be a phenomenon knowable by direct sensation (contrary to Dharmakirti’s 
method). The phenomenon is reduced, at one and the same time, to: 


(1) the uniqueness by which other consciousness is marked, as a principle, 
together with my (not one’s or an external observer’s) ‘I’; 

(2) a specific (i.e., not general) kind of direct perception, to which other 
conscious life is, par excellence, available; 

(3) a human contact, as a specific kind of situation, where (and nowhere 
else) such a perception might take place. 


‘As “‘he’’, an animate being in our experience is included entirely within the 
framework of ‘objective reality’... But the situation changes radically in 
every fact of human contact, where our‘‘person’’ ceases to bean“ object’ and 
becomes ‘‘thou’’. And ‘‘thou’’ cannot be confined to the limits of ‘‘objective 


reality’... for we are turned towards him’.” 


The situation of ‘human contact’ instead of, as it were, that of observa- 
tion in Buddhism, serves, according to Frank to ‘subjectify’ an objective 
‘him’. It is meant to be achieved through existential (not epistemological, 
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that is) participation (as in Scheller’s passage) of myself in the uniqueness of 
‘thy’ conscious being. . 


Wittgenstein 
‘Only of that which behaves like a human being can one say that it has pains.” 


‘Which behaves like’ is very similar to Dharmakirti’s method of analogy. 
Though in the latter case it is an analogy between ‘mine’ and ‘other’, while 
in the first case ‘something human’ is implied as an inherent 
quality shared by the author, as well as by ‘a human being’ and by all ‘that 
which behaves like a human being’. Then ‘pain’ (duhkha) would figure as an 
attribute (or perhaps the attribute) thereof.'° I think that this ‘sharing’ 
could never have taken place in Dharmakirti’s argumentation, for an 
external observer (here the author) could not share anything with that 
which he observed. 


‘But cannot I imagine that the people around me are automata, and lack 
consciousness, even if they behave in the same way as usual? 


The consciousness here is an absolute quality with which ‘the people’ or 
‘living human beings’ are endowed, so that it makes these two notions 
(‘consciousness’ and ‘living human being’) entirely equivalent, if not tauto- 
logical. That is to say, that other consciousness is here not only rea/ but also 
totally naturalized. 


. Seeing a living human being as an automaton is analogous to seeing one 
figure as a limiting case of another, the crosspieces of a window as a swastika, 
for example’. 


To think of other men as automata is according to Wittgenstein, an 
illusion, which means not to see in them that absolute reality which is being 
conscious and human at one and the same time. It follows, of course, that 
automata are not real. All this, in general, corresponds to a Buddhist . 
opposition ‘genuine/constructed’ (samma/nimitta)'®' but by no means to 
the opposition ‘natural/artificial’. More precisely speaking, in Wittgen- 
stein’s case we have an explicit opposition ‘real’ (which is also ‘natural’)/er- 
roneous (or ‘illusory’), and an implicit opposition ‘natural/artificial’. In 
Buddhism we have a far more complicated set of oppositions, where an 
‘illusion’ is, in a way, always a ‘construction’. (Though in the case of a 
Buddha constructing another body, the construction is not an illusion to 
Him, for it was consciously constructed; but for those from outside, the 
people like, Wittgenstein, for example, it is an illusion because they are not 
able to discern between the genuine and the constructed.) That is why 
Wittgenstein thinks that a man devoid of this natural quality is an auto- 
maton, and that this (i.e., being an automaton) is an illusion. And that is 
why in his preface, speaking, as it were, apart, he us their(other people’s, 
that tis) thinking for granted. 


‘It seems paradoxical to us that we should make such a medley, mixing physical 
states and States of consciousness up together in a single report’. 102 
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It is quite obvious that what Wittgenstein calls ‘physical states’ is what 
can not be thought of otherwise than in connection with ‘human’ or ‘con- 
scious’, for that thing, the connection which is, though negatively, postu- 
lated by himself in this ‘illusion of automaton’. So, on the one hand, he 
states that there cannot be any ‘thing without consciousness’ (i.e. an 
automaton), while on the other, he states that one should not makea medley 
by mixing these two (consciousness and body) up together. That is to say, 
that in /anguage they must be discerned and divided as they are, i.e. not 
presented in a single report by an outside observer. As atypical analyst, he 
is afraid to see ‘the physical’ in what is ‘the conscious’ of a human being. But 
he is not afraid to see ‘the conscious’ in what might be ‘the physical’, as a 
hidden German idealist. The ‘otherness’ of a human being, as it is, is one, 
but when it passes through language it must become the two. The real 
paradox is that his ‘I’ is one, and language is one, but ‘other consciousness’ 
though it is one, should be reported linguistically as two (though hesees it as 
one.) The answer to this riddle is very simple: Wittgenstein can not objectify 
it through language, for he is not able to objectify Aimse/f in his thinking. 


Sartre 


‘The very expression — “‘a state of consciousness’? — implies some physical 
Structures characterised by such an inertia and passivity, which seem to us 
incompatible with what we know about reflexion’ 


‘Reflexive consciousness gives us the absolutely certain data; aman who, being 
in an act of reflexion, is conscious of his ‘‘having an image’’, cannot be 
mistaken.’'™ 


The states of consciousness are conceived from the very beginning as 
naturalizedin psychical structures which are inert and passive. The reflexion 
is distinct from these states of consciousness, for it is not ‘psychical’. 


The reflexion is another type of state of consciousness wherein a man is’ 
conscious of having an image. And this reflexive consciousness must be 
taken by an external observer as rea/ not only in the sense of its own exist- 
ence, but also in the sense of reality of its image. 


‘But one must say it precisely: all consciousness is consciousness of 
something.”'° 


Buddhistically speaking, this means that what Sartre calls ‘conscious- 
ness’, is not ‘all . . . states of consciousness’ (dharmas), but all one’s 
awareness (buddhi) of one’s having the ideas or images of an object. 


‘The type of existence of an imagined object, as it is imagined, has a nature 
"quite different from that of the type of existence of the object, gras pedas real. 
And certainly, if I form at this present time, an image of Pierre, my imagina- 
tive consciousness includes in itself a certain positing of the existence of Pierre 
being, at this very moment in Berlin or London. But as far as he appears to me 
in.an image, this Pierre who is now in London does appear to me to be absent. 
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And this principal absence, this essential nothingness of the object imagined is 
enough to give reason for differentiation between the objects of perception’ .'% 


The other exists as an object. However, the states of consciousness put by 
Sartre under the rubric of imagination, are (or, contain in themselves) the 
two kinds of objects: the one, the nature of which is marked by absence, and 
the other the nature of which is marked by, say, presence. - 


Therefore, from an external observer’s (i.e. Sartre’s) point of view any 
object may exist either as ‘being’ (if grasped in its ‘reality’), or as ‘nothing’. 
And this is the real basis of, or reason for, the perception. 

So we may assume that the existence of another consciousness is implied 
here as the existence of an object. This in its turn may be endowed with two 
moduses: presence and absence. The main distinction between this 
approach and that of the Sautrantikas is that Sartre thinks that like any 
other object, other consciousness may or may not be real, while the Sau- 
trantikas considered all objects relatively real. : 

However, it is the objets grasped as real, which according to Sartre 
acquire the status of what might have been called by Dharmakirti ‘the 
objects of direct sensation’. 


V. V. Ivanov 


‘Sartre and Dharmakirti agree in how they prove the impossibility of direct 
perception of other animateness, in their refutation of solipsism, and in the 
demonstration of the existence of other animateness made on the basis ofan 
analysis of the ideas singled out within a perceiving (or cognizing) person’ .'" 

The comparison is no more than formally correct, because of the 
stressedly pragmatical character of inference postulated by Dharmakirtias 
a means of cognition ad hoc. Dharmakirti never denied ‘solipsism’ the very 
notion of which is by any means not applicable to yogacara. It is ma@yavada, 
not solipsism, which underlies his idea of indirect cognition, of ‘other 
stream’.'® And the very ‘indirectedness’ is due to the fact of the existence of 
the direct knowledge, though implied as belonging to the Buddhological 
level of the problem. And, finally, ‘a perceiving person’ cannot be made 
equivalent to ‘one’s stream of thought’, the impersonal character of which 
is postulated in Buddhism. 

The main cause of all difficulties here is that: (a) one must bear in mind, 
that ‘one’s own stream’ is not necessarily ‘mine’; (b) the position of an 
external observer in Buddhism is always the privileged one; (c) one cannot 
say (even metaphysically) that ‘a stream’ is a particular case of something 
like the Stream. The latter does not exist. 
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NOTES 


I am very grateful: to Martin Dewhirst and David S. Ruegg for their invaluable 
bibliographical remarks. ; . 


I 


NO 


The Tibetan text of Dharmakirti’s treatise together with Tibetan commentaries 
by Vinitadeva and Dandar Lharamba were published by Th. Shcherbatsky in 
Bibliotheca Buddhica: Samtdndntarasiddhi by Dharmakirti and 
Samtandntarasiddhi-Tikd by Vinitadeva, together with Tibetan interpretation by 
Agwan Dandar-Lharamba. Published by F. I. Shcherbatsky, Bibliotheca Bud- 
dhica, XIX Petrograd, 1916. When quoted or cited, these three Masters will be 
referred to as Dhk., V., and D., respectively; in the case of Dhk, the number of 
the page and of the statement will be given, while in the cases of V. and D. it will 
be the number of the page and the line. In the case of Shcherbatsky’s own ideas 
and interpretations this book will be referred to as ‘Shcherbatsky, 1916’. The 
Russian translation of the first two texts was published in a book: Darmakirti, 
Obosnovaniye chuzhoi odushevlennosti, s tolkovaniyem Vinitadeva, perevel s 
tibetskago F. I. Tsherbatskoi. Pamyatniki indiyskoi filosofii, vypusk I, Petro- 
grad, 1922 (1923). (Shcherbatsky, 1922 (1923). I have also consulted the newest 
translation of the Samtdndntarasiddhi see: Hidenori Kitagawa. A Study of Indian 
Classical Logic, Japan (S.L.) 1965, Part I, Appendix A — Annotated transla- 
tion of the treatise, p. 407-429 (H. Kitagawa, 1965). Two other books by 
Shcherbatsky, extremely important to this study are: Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXV1, Leningrad, 1932; Buddhist Logic, Vol. II, Bibli- 
otheca Buddhica, XX V1, Leningrad, 1930. They will be referred to as ‘Shcher- 
batsky 1932, and ‘Shcherbatsky 1930’. . 

The main term is rgyud-gzhan (in the title of Dhk. and passim; also V., p. 2, 1.3, 
4and passim. and D., p. 81, 1.3 and passim). The terms gzhan-rgyucl (e.g. D., p. 
81, 1.5) and gzhan-pa’i rgyud (e.g. D., p. 81, 1.14) are used synonymously. 
cittasantana, see Shcherbatsky 1930, p. 400, sems-k yirgyud,seee.g. Dhk., 86, p. 
65. 

A phenomenology of object (as treated within the schema of sautrantika- 
yogacara school) is a thing absolutely impossible. Even leaving aside the notion 
of ‘object of sensory cognition’ (visaya, yul, e.g. Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 385-388; 
Shcherbatsky, 1932, p. 156) or ‘an (object) perceptible’ (vedya, rig-par bya-ba, 
Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 399), we are left with the difficult task of distinguishing 
between ‘the object’ in its purely metaphysical meaning (artha, don, where the 
idea of ‘meaning’ coincides with that of ‘object’ in the aspect of Absolute, as in 
paramarthatah, don dam-par — ‘from the standpoint of the Absolute’, Shcher- 
batsky, 1930, p. 389, 395), ‘an object’ as related to acause in a more logical sense 
(dmigs-rgyun — ‘object-cause’, Shcherbatsky, 1932, p. 138), and ‘the object as 
the purpose’ (arthaniscaya, don-nges — ‘purposive certainty of cognition’, 
Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 384). In the last case we have the notion of purpose 
already included in and implied by, a purely epistemological context. 
Shcherbatsky, 1922, p. XIII-XIV. This quotation implies, by the way, that the 
Transcendental Illusion is comparable with, if not identical to, ‘our deal itself’, 
since the latter is almost synonymous with Karmic Force (avidyd = vdsand = 
maya), also see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 291. 

E.g. Shcherbatsky, 1932, p. 111 and Shcherbatsky, 1922 (1923), p. 85. 
Shcherbatsky looks at this problem from a more sautrantika angle: ‘‘To exist 
means to exist separately. What exists really, has an existence of its own... This 
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is an analytical proposition (svabhdvdnumdna) since the notion of ‘apartness’ 
belongs to the essential features of the notion of ‘existence’, Shcherbatsky, 
1932, p. 103. 2 

nirvikal paka pratyakya, Shcherbatsky, 1932, p. 1. 

The very term (siddhi, grub-pa, Dhk., p. 1) is far more ambiguous than it seemed 
to be to Shcherbatsky, who translated it as ‘establishment’ (in Russian obosnov- 
anije). 1am more inclined to interpret it in the sense of ‘understanding’, though 
in a rather affirmative way (comp. vidhi, sgrub-pa, ‘affirmation’ in Shcher- 
batsky, 1930, p. 193). See also Shcherbatsky, 1922 (1923) and V. V. Ivanov. 
Some analogies between Buddhist logic and modern European science are 
found in: Materials on history and philology of Central Asia, N 3, Ulan-Ude, 
1968, p. 143-47 (in Russian). 

‘gro-ba — ‘moving’, ‘living’. 

cittamatrd, sems-tsam, the central postulate of yogacara. 

yod-pa. 

dgos-pa — ‘what is needed’, ‘an objective’ (prayojana). It is clearly opposed to 
‘existence’ as to a ‘subject-matter’ of the treatise. 

bya-ba — implicitly an ‘outer action’. 

blo, buddhi, used here as a generic term denoting the mental processes in 
general, see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 390, 400. 

tshul. 

phyi'i don (or phyi-rol don, D., p. 80, 1.18). 

That is, ‘the pure sautrantikas argue’. 

mam-par shes-pa tsam, used as a synonym of Il. 

pranyantara, srog-chags gzhan. Also see Shcherbatsky, 1916, p. II. 

pramana, tshad-ma, see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 161. 

pratyaksa, mngon-sum — also ‘the actual (or ‘present’) cognition’, see Shcher- 
batsky, 1932, p. 77. and V., p. 3, 1. 6-7. 

rnam-par rig-byed — ‘sign’, ‘symptom’. Comp. with /aksana, a ‘perceptible’ or 
‘marked’ thing in Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 117 

‘dod (-pa). 

tshu-rol mthong-ba — ‘Those who see from hither do not know the other 
animate being by (direct) perception’ (V., p. 3, 1.7). In a vague way this term can 
be rendered as ‘inner point of view’ (though not as ‘introspection’). Comp. with 
tshur-mthong-gi rgyud — ‘stream of an ordinary man’ (Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 
334) and tshur-mthong-ba rnams — ‘those seeing on this side’, i.e. ‘ordinary 
men’ (arvagdarsinah in Shcherbatsky, 1932, p. 268). 

lung. 

ngo-bo-nyid, also see V., p. 72, 1.17. 

shes-pa. 

dbang. 

Sang s-r'g yas- pa. 

rnam-pa-can-gyi shes-pa. 

spyi. 

rjes-su dpag-pa, anumana, see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 398. 

Dandar Lharamba (‘Doctor Dandar’) or Agwan Dandar, a great Mongolian 
scholar and philosopher, dated approximately 1758-1840. See Shcherbatsky, 
1916, p. INI-XIV; 1922, p. VI, VII, 6; 1932, p. 521. Two main Tibetan spellings of 
his name are bstan-dar lha-rams-pa and ngag-dbang bstan-dar. 

sems-k yi g yo-ba. 

sems-tsam-du smra-ba, i.e. a yogacarin. 

gzhan-gyi sems (anyasya citta), also in D., p. 81, 1.12, 14-15. Also see H. 
Kitagava 1965, p. 408-9, n. 8. , 

byed-par ‘dod-pa. 
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khyad-par — also ‘different’, ‘differently’ in a logical context, see Shcher- 
batsky, 1930, p. 399. 

shes-pa gzhan. 

snang-ba also a ‘reflex’ or ‘reflected idea’ (pratibhdsa), see Dhk.,92, p. 10; V., p. 
70, 1.17,18; Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 381, 384, 386, 400. 

pha-rol-pa — lit. ‘an outsider’ or ‘an alien’, but here denotes ‘an extreme realist’ 
of a vaibhashika type rather than sautrantika, see in Shcherbatsky 1922 (1923), 
p. VII-X, 6. But I doubt whether this viewpoint ascribed to ‘the opponent’ could 
be identified with that of ‘everyday realism of common people’, as it was 
suggested by Shcherbatsky. 

sems-can. ; 

rnam-rtog, used here as obviously distinct from, say, bsam-pa. 

gzung- ‘dzin. Shcherbatsky’s rendering of this notion as ‘object-subject’ though 
justified by some contexts, seems to me to be too modern, see Shcherbatsky, 
1930, p. 388, 397. 

Post-Wattsonian behaviourism and the Modern ‘philosophical Psychology’ do 
definitely prefer ‘act’ to ‘movement’ as far less committing a term. What is 
particularly interesting to note here is that practically all modern classifications 
of acts are based upon motivations and aims observed or observable from the 
point of view of one or another external system of values. Such is, for example, 
the classification of actions into ‘basic’ and ‘non-basic’ by Danto (Arthur 
Danto. Basic Actions in American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2, 1965). ‘...an 
action is basic action for someone, if there is no other action he has to do in order 
to do that action’. That is, Buddhistically speaking we may way that a basic 
action could be directly reduced to desire (or partly, will?!) the expression 
(a sign) of which this action is, and which, itself is, in a certain sense, 
a thought. Then, of course, it would be totally impossible to identify 
anyone (and ‘a person’ least of all), for it is not a system of values of anyone ~ 
observed, but only that of an observer, which is used in such like classifications. 
Thus, such terms as ‘action’, ‘act’, ‘basic action’ etc. belong to a purely prag- 
matic aspect of modern psychology where all interpretations are from the point 
of view of an external observer who knows who is acting and who is thinking. 
And in his interpretations, of course, all thinking of those observed is acting 
(while according to Dharmakirti, all acting of those observed is thinking), while 
his own thinking remains, of course, thinking, because unobserved (while 
according to Dharmakirti, it is kis own thinking, because observed, i.e. 
objectified). 

rtog, see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 329, 377, 378. I suppose that the whole problem 
of ‘external movement’ in its relation to thought was treated by Dharmakirti 
not entirely unlike it is treated in the so-called Philosophy of Mind and the 
‘psychologism’ of the Linguistic Philosophy, given, of course, that Dharmakirti 
singles out the epistemological aspect of the problem as second (or third) in 
significance, while both G. Ryle and L. Wittgenstein (the first explicitly, and 
implicitly the second) endow the movement with a ‘quasi-ontological’ status. 
‘The doctrine (of the philosophy of mind) writes E. Gellner, is roughly, that the 
human mindis nor an entity or process or class of events ... , but on the contrary 
that, very generally speaking, mind is the way we do things.’ As for psycholo- 
gism, he simply states: ‘By psychologism I mean the casual, psychological 
account of cognitive, evaluative processes as natural processes, seen in the third 
person’. Ernest Gellner, Words and Things, London 1979 [E. Gellner, 1979 
(1959), p. 45, 223-224. 

I would like to suggest that the ‘movement of thought’, not being related to 
‘stream’, serves here as a concept belonging to a purely phenomenal level of 
existence, say, the level in comparison with which and in distinction from which 
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the stream assumes its quasi-ontological status. That is why the movement of 
thought is reduced to ‘desire’, not to ‘thought’. 

‘The very idea of “purposive action” here . . . by no means has exclusively 
subjective content. The “purposive action” is not eo ipso my own’, see Shcher- 
batsky, 1922 (1923), p. IX. The same refers to ‘will’ or ‘desire’. 

The Tibetan text of this comment is in the footnotes in Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 
400. . 

khyad-par dang Idan-pa kho-na. 

bag-chags (vdsand) ‘ ...is the (force of) the past experience, which replaces the 
Soul and assumes the role of a Transcendental Force of Illusion’, Shcherbatsky, 
1930, p. 219. ‘In Buddhism (this Force) replaced the samskdras, discharging the 
same functions without a soul’, id., p. 394. ‘It is... an internal spiritual force 
(Biotic Force) creating the illusion of this external world . . . Every idea is 
impregnated, perfumed by that force’, id., p. 368.‘.. . the Biotic Force may (or 
may not) be ripe to produce it (i.e., the perception in question)’, id. 382-3.°... 
But owing to vdsand ... the Universe appears as a moving plurality’, id. p. 419. 
rnam-pa-can-g yi shes-pa — lit. ‘a knowledge having form of (fire)’. 
snang-ba’i blo. 

rlogs-pa-po (jfidpaka). 

rmal- ‘byor-gyi stobs. Also see H. Kitagawa, 1965, p. 428-429 and n. 91. 
stobs. 

rnal-‘byor-g yi dbang. 

bsgoms-pa’i stobs. 

sems-k yi rang-gi ngo-bo. 

pul. 

or ‘image’ (snang-ba). 

yul-can nyid — ‘objectivity’ (!) 

rnam-par rtog-pa. 

There ‘is still an implication here that one’s present thought can be directly 
sensed by them, but this is by no means an affirmation. 

gzhan-g yi sems shes-pa. 

don. See also H. Kitagawa, 1965, p. 429 and n. 94. 

yul. 

gzugs-sogs snang-ba. 

bye-brag (viSesa), see also Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 398. 

khyad-par-can. 

The ‘individual’ here is the other side of the ‘diversity’ or ‘plurality’ of the. 
phenomenal world, produced by the same karmic force. That is, in this case 
individuality is reducible (in the quite Husserlian sense of ‘Zurtickfiihrung’, see 
D. Cairns, Guide for translating Hesserl, Hague, 1973, p. 143) to diversity, not 
the other way around. 

Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 29. 

blo-rigs, see Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 322. 

‘Individual’ here is a term of our meta-philosophical approach used in the 
context to indicate the action of this force, which is revealed in bodies and minds 
of sentient beings. So, this force is;-as it were, non-existent where there are no 
bodies and minds. 

If seen in the context of this consideration, a ‘stream of thought’ may be thought 
of, as it were, instead of an ‘empirical I’ and thereby, as not identifiable with this 
stream in any way. 

So one can say that in this sense a Buddha is not an individual, but an utmost 
person (mahadpurusa), i.e. not ‘a person’ too. 

An ‘empirical I’ is not to be identified with karmic force as well for, as presented 
in Dandar and Vinitadeva, it figures as no more than a formal subject of such 
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predicates as ‘speaking’, ‘acting’, ‘going’, ‘thinking’ (!) and other external 
movements. See, E. Lamotte Passions and impregnations of the passions in 
Buddhism, in: Buddhist Studies in Honor of I. B. Horner Dordrecht (Holland), 
1974 (E. Lamotte, 1974), p. 92-97. 

Almost thé same idea is clearly expressed by S. Bulgakov, who says: ‘God is to 
the utmost degree ‘‘non-I”” — that is, He is the most objective Reality...’ S. 
Bulgakov. The Light which never fades (Svet Nevechevnii), Farnborough, 
Hants, 1971 (Moscow, 1917), p. 20-21. 

M. Scheler, The Nature of Sympathy, trans!. by P. Heath, London, 1954(Bonn, 
1923), p. 214-261; J. P. Sartre, L’étre et le néant, Paris, 1944; S. L. Frank, 
Realnost i Chelovek, Paris, 1956 (1949), p. 118-122; V. V. Ivanov, op. cit. 
Shcherbatsky, 1916, p. VII. 

M. Scheler, 1954 (1923), p. 214. 

Ibid., p. 214-215. 

Ibid., p. 215. 

Ibid., p. 216. 

Ibid., p. 216-217. 

Ibid., p. 217. 

Ibid., p. 222. On the previous page he writes: ‘This is the concern of mental 
ontology . >(!) 

Ibid., p. 224, 

Ibid. p. 225. In these passages is implied an understanding of what is an 
‘automaton’ or the ‘artificial’; which differs strikingly from that of Wittgen- 


‘stein’s (see below). To Scheler (as to Dharmakirti) there is a certain level of 


existence in every individual, on which he (an individual) exists automatically, 
i.e., as if he were an artificial mechanism constructed and directed by something 
else. Given, of course, that to Dharmakirti this level is due to the karmic force, 

while to Scheler it represents the nature (!) 

Ibid., p. 235. 

Ibid., p. 238. 

Ibid., p. 241. 

Ibid., p. 242. : 

Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 370. 

S. Frank, 1956 (1949), p. 119-120. 

Ibid., p. 120-121. 

Ibid., p. 121-122. 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig, Philosophical Investigations, trans. anded. by G. E.M. 
Anscombe, Oxford, 1953 (Wittgenstein, 1953), p. 98. 

And, of course, this quality is taken by Wittgenstein as natural. (‘Natural if 
understood in the sense of the meta-philosophical approach means what existed 
before his very thinking has started.]So, in a touchingly naive manner he wrote 
in the preface: ‘I should not like my writing to spare other people the trouble of 
thinking’. See Wittgenstein, 1953, p. X. As if he were sure (and quite sure, 
indeed, he was!) of ‘their’ thinking being as real as his. Ernest Gellner is and is 


not right when he argues that the Linguistic Philosophy ‘ . . . does not succeed, 
as was claimed, in solving the (very important) mind/body interaction prob- 
lem, nor the (largely academic) problem of other minds’ ..., E. Gellner, 1979 


(1959), p. 47. The thing, however, is that in Wittgenstein’s case at least, the latter 
problem was never an academic one. It was taken for granted as a ‘natural 
convention’ as it was conventionally defended by Dharmakirti for merely 
pragmatic reasons. 

‘Constructed’ not in the sense of vikalpaka (more innerly constructed), but 
rather in the sense of nirmitta (outerly, manifestedly constructed). 
Wittgenstein, 1953, p. 126. 
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Sartre, Jean Paul, L’imaginaire: psycholgie phénomenologique de l’imaginaire, 
Paris, 1948 (Sartre, 1948), p. Il. 

Sartre, 1948, p. 13, and thereby, one’s reporting (see below in a quotation from 
Wittgenstein) about oneself cannot be mistaken to an outside observer. 
Sartre, 1948, p. 101. 

Sartre, 1948, .p. 229. 

V. V. Ivanov, 1968, p. 144. ’ 

One’s own conscious experience includes in itself the ideas concerning both 
reality and irreality of the things ‘external’. Then such very most general 
categories as ‘purposiveness’ and ‘causation’ would find their place among these 
ideas, i.e. within one’s conscious experience, which would not allow, however, 
for interpreting the whole situation as ‘solipsism’. Because the consciousness 
itself remais a principle, the reality (or irreality, for that matter) of which is ofa 
much higher order than that of the ‘ideas’. It is in this sensé only that we must 
understand Shcherbatsky’s considerations about Dharmakirti’s admission‘... 
that the presence of another personality is the predominant cause (bdag-rk yen= 
adhipatipratyaya) or causa efficiens of our presentations of external purposive 
movements and speech.’ See Shcherbatsky, 1930, p. 268 (Also Shcherbatsky, 
1916, p. 63). But we cannot go on forever reminding ourselves that what is 
presented fo (or more likely, within) consciousness cannot be described in terms 
and criteria of consciousness itself. And here lies the main difference between 
Dharmakirti and Bishop Berkeley, not anywhere else. That is why both ration- 
alistic and empirical interpretations of Dharmakirti’s theory usually miss the 
point. Look at the following passage from Potter: ‘In Dharmakirti’s world 


- everything is related to everything else either by being opposed to it or being 


causally related to it’. Shcherbatsky likens it to the Kantian notion of the 
synthetic a priori. . .‘Thus, the Buddhist of Dharmakirti’s sort adopts a kind of 
uniformity of nature principle, known not by experience but in whatever 
fashion the pratit ya-samutpdda . . . is known.’ See K. Potter, 1977, p. 66. But the 
thing is, that what is called by Potter a ‘uniformity of nature principle’ was, in 
fact (i.e. according to Dharmakirti’s Treatise, at least), a principle of differenti- 
ation between the world of objects and a subject in the first place, and between 
the objects themselves in the second. 


ON THE FIRST WORK IN THE SUTTA PITAKA: 
' THE BRAHMAJALA-SUTTA. 


A. Syrkin 


The Brahmajala-sutta (Bjs)is the first of 34 suttas of the Dighanikaya 
(‘collection of long discourses’ — DN)! which is the first book of the 
Sutta-pitaka(‘basket of suttas’). That is the second (between Vinaya 
and Abhidhamma) of the three ‘baskets’ constituting Buddhist 
canonical literature whose subject matter may be summarized 
approximately as, in turn, rules of monastic order, ethics and philo- 
sophy. Thus the Bjs opens a prominent section fo the canon dealing 
primarily with the Buddha’s ethical teachings. Within the frame of 
the DN it serves as the beginning of the first of its three sections, 
called the Silakkhandavagga (‘section referring to ethical rules’ — 
suttas 1-13). = : ‘ 

Accompanied by 500 monks, (the traditional number) the Bud- 
dha makes a halt in his usual itinerary — in Ambalatthika, a park 
between Rajagaha (modern Rajgir in Bihar in India) and Nalanda 
(Baragaon, once a famous centre of Buddhist education). Two men 
follow him, a wandering mendicant Suppiya speaking in dispraise 
of the Buddha, his doctrine and his order, and Suppiya’s pupil, 
Brahmadatta praising the Buddha (1.1-3). Hearing them, the Bud- 
dha advises the monks not togrieve on account of the blame, and not 
to rejoice on account of the praise, for both are meaningless (1.4-6). 
He explains what a layman praising him may say and enumerates 
thus certain silas, ethical principles (abstaining from killing, stealing, 
unchastity, lying, slander etc.); this list (1.7-10) constitutes the first 
section of Bjs 1 called cila sila, ‘short’, ‘concise’ paragraphs on 
conduct. In the following majjhima sila, ‘middle’ paragraphs (1.11- 
20), some habits and actions avoided by the Buddha are enumer- 
ated. In the mahd sila, ‘long’, ‘elaborate’ paragraphs (1.21-27), the 
list is continued: the Buddha depicts certain ways of getting food 
practised by ‘some recluses and brahmans’ (samanabrdhmand) and 
also rejected by the Buddha. All these qualities praised only by 
simple laymen (puthujjano) do not, however, rightly deserve praise 
— true praise is due to the realizing and setting forth of ‘other things 
— profound, difficult to realize, hard to understand, calming, sweet 
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...” These things (dhamma) are connected with the rejection of 
wrong views (ditthi) which he goes on to enumerate. First he men- 
tions eighteen bases for erroneous conclusions, (or, ‘grounds’ — 
vatthini) of the ‘recluses and brahmans’ expressed in various asser- 
tions regarding past times (pubbanta-kappik4), and specifies the first 
four of them, connected with the assertion that both the individual 
self (DR I passim ‘soul’) and the world are eternal (attdnafi ca lokan 
ca sassatam) (1.28-37). Here ends the first part of the sutta. 

Bjs 2 continues the exposition of the eighteen grounds, enumerat- 
ing successively four in which the self and the world are considered 
partly eternal and partly not (ekaccam sassatam ekaccam asassa- 
tam) (2.1-15), four in which the world is thought finite or infinite 
(antanantam) (2.16-22), four in which the ‘recluses and Brahmans’ 
are equivocal about virtue and vice (2.23-29), and two in which the 
individual self and the world are held to have come to exist without a 
cause (adhiccasamuppannam) (2.20-34). Buddha sums up these 
eighteen grounds (2.35-36) and proceeds to another 44 grounds in 
which different views on future times (aparanta kappika) are based. 
These include sixteen grounds in which the individual self is held to 
continue his conscious existence after death (safinim attdnam) (2.27- 
40). This ends the second part. 

Bjs 3 begins with the next eight grounds on which the self is 

" supposed to exist without consciousness after death (asafifiim atta- 
“nam) (3.1-4); it then exposes eight grounds on which the self is 
thought to be neither conscious nor unconscious (n’eva sajfifiim 
nasafinim) (3.5-8), seven grounds on which the living being (sutta) is 
considered subject to ‘cutting off, destruction, annihilation’ (ucche- 
dam, vindsam, vibhavam) after death (3.9-18), and finally five 
grounds on which the living being is held to reach perfect bliss in this 
‘visible’ world (parama-dittha-dhamma-nibbdnam) (3.19-26). Then - 
the Buddha sums up these 44 grounds (3.27-28), and all 62 wrong 
views (3.29-31). Three times he repeats all these principles briefly, 
remarking in corresponding refrains on the deplorable destiny — 
worry, writhing, all sorts of craving — of those led astray (3.32-44), 
on. contact through senses (phassa) as the source of delusion (3.45- 
57), and on freedom from such contact as preventing delusion 
. (3.58-70). Organs of sensation lead to errors and cause suffering; 
~ escape from sensation means escape from suffering (3.71-72). The 
Buddha speaks of himself as freed from bonds leading to rebirth 
(3.73); answering Ananda, his favourite pupil, he calls his instruc- 
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tion ‘Net of Advantage’, ‘Net of Truth’ etc., (see below), and the 
monks exalt in his words (3.74). , 

We can see that the Bjs in some respects stands apart from the 
other suttas of the DN and other canonical books. As a source it is 
perhaps one of the most interesting texts of Buddhist literature; its 
data on the views of Buddha’s contemporaries cannot be over- 
estimated. We find here, unique of its kind, a systematized summary 
of theories which the Buddha rejected. In its ‘positive’ part — 
principles of sila — data are given on different professions, on 
details of everyday life, etc., and are important for the historian.? It 
is not by chance that the Bjs is often cited in works on the dogmatics 
of early Buddhism. For the reconstruction of those dogmatics other 
extant (non-Pali and particularly Tibetan) versions of the Bjs are 
very important.’ We shall, however, restrict these notes to the Pali 
text and not offer much with content-analysis of corresponding 
views, more than once presented in scientific literature, both special 
and more general; rather we shall treat certain aspects of the 
manner of exposiion — an aspect not so often touched on and 
deserving, in our opinion, of additional attention. 

Like other suttas of the DN, the Bjs begins with the traditional 
formula ‘evam me sutam’, ‘thus have I heard’, and a stereotyped 
description of one of the Buddha’s usual itineraries. It ends with 
another formula describing monks rejoicing at his words. Such 
rather simple frames in the DN suttas suggest certain occasions for 
the Buddha’s teaching, most often a meeting with a person who 
objects to the Buddha or needs his admonition. The Bjs ‘frame 
story’ however is distinguished by a rather specific beginning. Its 
first words depict two men following the Buddha and objecting to 
each other’s evaluation of him. In a style typical of Pali canonical 
texts corresponding formulas of dispraise and praise are repeated 
several times in the same words (1.1;2;3;4) and this repeated contra- 
position anticipates the whole structure of the sutta, suggesting its 
logical consistency. The first reaction of the Buddha to these 
opposed attitudes is in conformity with the ‘middle way’ approach 
so typical of him — he prevents the monks from both positive and 
negative reactions so natural in these circumstances; hearing abuse 
or praise the monk must be neither angry nor satisfied; instead he 
must explain what is true and what is wrong in these evaluations 
(1.5-6). But the opposition expressed above, though neutralized in 
such a manner, continues to function. The Buddha’s call f or explana- 
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- tions leads to elaborate particularizations of ‘positive’ and ‘nega- 
tive’ attitudes which constitute the whole text of the sutta. He deals 
first with the exposition of silas (1.7-27), providing thus an explana- 
tion of a positive attitude towards himself. (We do not dwell here on 
the more general. function of this exposition within the frames of the 
DN — as already remarked, it is the first discourse on silas in the 
first part of the DN, Stlakkhandavagga, which is dedicated mainly 
to this theme — and the first also in the Sutta-pitaka as a whole.)® 
Then follows the explanation of the. negative attitude — the exposi- 
tion of 62 wrong views occupying the major part of the Bjs (1.28- 
3.72). The sequence of these positive and negative explanations is 
consolidated by the constitutive factor of the text — the neutralizing 
motif of ‘going beyond’. Proclaimed at the very beginning (1.5-6) it 
functions all through the text, being applied to positive and negative 
parts consecutively. As we have seen, the positive attitude should 
not be met with joy for it reflects the views of simple laymen: this 
denigrating reference to puthujjano concludes every paragraph in 
1.7-27 while another, still more neutralizing, formula calling these 
silas ‘trifling things . . . matters of little value. . .mere morality’ 
(appamattakam. . . ormattakam silamattakam) serves as a kind of 
frame for all the paragraphs on conduct. It is repeated twice — in 
the beginning and at the end (1.7,27). This denigration provides for 
the argument to pass to such achievements of Buddha that are 
praiseworthy indeed’: his spiritual achievements. The latter consists 
of understanding certain speculations with their causes and results, 
of knowing other things far beyond the previous ones (1.36: tato ca 
uttdritram, the highest state of self-concentration: samadhi is partic- 
ularly meant here according to the traditional explanation of Bud- 
dhaghosa)®. Further they consist of not clinging to them in his heart. 
These words also serve as a cliche-ending for corresponding por- 
tions and their summaries (1.36; 2.15,22,29,34,36,40; 3.4, 
8,18,26,28,30). At the same time each of the views enumerated is 
concluded in 3.32-70 with three kinds of more concrete rejections 
(see above) specified finally in 3.71-72. The exposition of the Bjs in 
whole can be shown in Fig. 1. 

This general distribution of contents is realized by certain structu- 
ral principles of composition. First of all we find here the evident 
influence of ‘number symbolism’ — an archaic and universal ten- 
dency to describe the world with the help of definite number com- | 
plexes, and at the same time to organize separate texts according to 
them.’ This principle is manifoldly reflected in the Pali canon. The 
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Fig. 1 
' Buddha’s -Recluses Buddha’s 
unconverted and Brahmans own 
admirers opposed to position 
Buddha 
1.1-4 + = 
1.5-6 + - Neutralizes both 
1.7-27 + Devaluates 
1.28-3.31 —_— Understands and 
goes beyond, 
not clinging 
3.32-72 — Rejects on 
concrete grounds 
3.73 Characterizes 


his own level 


usage of the triad (see already threefold division of the canonical 
literature Tipitaka — in whole, of its first section Vinaya etc.) plays 
here a prominent role. The DN itself is divided into three parts and 
so is its first sutta, the Bjs (the latter perhaps rather formally as a 
tribute to tradition, for this division, as we have seen, does not 
coincide with the thematic one). Such a division is repeated in the 
frames of the Bjs — again we find here, in the discourse on silas, 
‘short’ (1.7-10), ‘middle’ (1.11-20) and ‘long’ (1.21-27) parts.. 
Further, the ‘negative’ exposition is concluded by threefold detailed 
Tepetition of each of the views (3.3240, 41-57, 58-70). Triads occur 
not only in the structure of the text, but in its contents as well, 
particularly in exposing some important notions (for example, a 
traditional triad of the Buddha — the dhamma — sangha in 1.1;2;3; 
4 etc.). 

Another complex perhaps still more characteristic for Buddhist 
dogmatics is the tetrad. With the frames of the Bjs it appears first of 
all in the exposition of wrong views (‘grounds’) grouped mainly in 
fours (catuhi vatthini). This device is present in the major part of the 
62 views. Their sequence, built on the contraposition of things 
referring to the past and those referring to the future, also presents a 
trait of number symmetry in respect to its division into five sections 
each: 18 (4+4+4+4+2) and 44 (16+8+8+7+5), with an evident ten- 
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dency to use fours or the multiples of four and progressively to 
reduce the number of grounds within the frames of each part. Some 
of these digressions are evidently not arbitrary but rather are con- 
nected with definite number symbolism — so for example the ‘7 
grounds’ correspond to the seven grades of consciousness, of the 
last ‘five grounds’; the first is connected with enjoying all the senses 
and the next four correspond to the four grades of self- 
concentration (jhdna). At the same time, apart from such digres- 
sions, the use of ‘fourfold’ sets leads us to another problem 
deserving special attention. 

Some of these tetrads and their multiples are neeeeaaly moti- 
vated here by a mode of logical description typical of the text. This 
description provides an enumeration of logical possibilities — 
exhaustive (as for example in 2.16-22; 27), selective (1.28 ff.; 2.1 ff.) 
or both combined (2.37 ff.; 3.1 ff.; 5ff.). Thus, for example, the views 
on the finiteness or infiniteness of the world (antdnantika) are 
itemized in this way: the world is finite, infinite, finite and infinite 
and neither finite nor infinite. Such a set in a more general form 
looks like: P, not P (or opposite to P), P and not P, neither P nor not 
P. In2.27 the fourth kind of equivocation concerning virtue and vice 
(amaravikkhepika) is presented by four such fourfold sets: the exist- 
ence (non-existence, existence and non-existence, neither existence 
nor non-existence) of the other world, the existence (etc.) of beings 

_born without parents (opdpatika), the existence (etc.) of thefruits of 
good and bad deeds and the existence (etc.) after death of a Tatha- 
gata (one who has attained the highest truth, that is tatham plus 
gata, or, in another explanation, tathd gata, ‘gone thus’, a name 
applied to the Buddha). Some enumerations are selective — such 
are the views of sassatavdda (1.28 sq.) and ekaccasassatika (2.1 sq.) 
on the world and the individual self, as eternal or as partly eternal, 
partly non-eternal (P, P and not P). There are also more compli- 
cated combined cases. Thus in 2.37 ff. in the exposition of views on 
future existence of individual self, certain qualities of self are dis- 
cussed in triple sets. The first attribute varies in separate sets: form 
(nipt — 2.38; 3.2, 6), finiteness (antatd — 2.38; 3.2,6), consciousness 
of unity (ekattasanni — 2. 38), consciousness of plurality (nanatta- 
Safini — 2.38), consciousness of limitedness (parittd safinit — 2.38), 
conscousness of unlimitedness (appamdnasanii — 2.38), happiness 
(sukhi —2.38). The second, freedom from decay (aroga), stays 
unchanged. The third, consciousness (saf/i), has three variants of 
the types P (2.38-39), not P (3.1-3), and neither P nor not P (3.5-7). 
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In respect to possible alterations of the first attribute we find here 
the variants shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 


All the four of ripi aroga Sanni 2.38 
All the four of antatad “es “es “8 
the one of ekattdsanni _— _ _ 
the one of nanattdsafni — —_— — 
the one of parittdsanni — — — 
the one of appamdnasafini _ — a 


All the four of sukhi epee ei reer 

All the four of riapi “i asannit 3.2 

All the four of antatad te cet a fi Seite 

All the four of ripi “neva sann= 3.6 
na sanni 


oe 66 “ce oe “ce oe 


All the four of antata aes Ss pA 


. It is easy to see that a text of this type can conveniently be sum- 
marized as a ‘tree’ (see Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3. 


Individual self after death 
Not decaying, Not decaying, - Not decaying, 


conscious unconscious neither conscious 
nor unconscious 


Form 
(4 var.) 


Happiness Form 
(4 var.) (4 var.) 


Finiteness 
(4 var.) 


Finiteness 
(4 var.) 


Consciousness of unity, 
or plurality, or limitedness, 
or unlimitedness (1 var. each) 
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Such an exposition found also in the other suttas of the DN (see 
VI Mahali-sutta 6ff.; VIII Kassapa sthanada-sutta 4; 1X Potthapdda- 
sutta 27, 31 ff etc.), seems to be characteristic of the style of the 
Buddha’s teachings and of his attitude as well: refutation of separate 
philosophical constructions proposed by his contemporaries, and 
abstention from judging correspondent antinomies (see below). It 
played an important role in the history of Buddhist logic. The same 
tetrad (quadrilemma) was used by Nagarjuna (about the second 
century A.D.)!° in the very beginning of his Madhyamaka-karikas, 
later by Vasubandhu (about the fourth or fifth centuries) in the 
Abhidharmako§sa, and, beyond the Buddhist tradition, by Gaudap- 
ada (about the sixth century) in his kdrikd on the Mdndikya- 
- upanisad. One is reminded of Th. Shcherbatsky’s apt remarks which 
help explain the basis of such an approach. For the Buddhists, he 
wrote, ‘the characteristic feature of all our conceptual knowledge 
and of language, of all nameable things and of allnames, is that they 
are dialectical. Every word or every conception js correlative to its 
counterpart and that is the only definition that can be given. There- 
fore all our definitions are concealed classifications, taken from 
some special point of view.”!! z 

At the same time, such an enumeration of logical possibilities 
reminds us to a certain degree (especially in 2.38 ff.) of the practice 
in mathematics when a definite number of qualities is combined in 
all possible (or selective) ways, thus ensuring the more or less 
complete description of an object. This trait occurs in a number of 
classical Indian texts (not only ethical or philosophical)!?; it seems 
to be fairly typical of their techniques of description; and note- 
worthy analogies may be found with the language of modern 
science. ; 

The device is connected with one more characteristic of the text — 
that of repetition. We find this device in different traditions, partic- 
ularly in respect to sacral texts where it can be explained in different 
ways as having a function which is, for example, mnemonic (con- 
nected with the oral tradition of the teaching)," religious, ‘magical’ 
(conditioned by definite ritual procedures and corresponding 
number symbolism), or aesthetic (in respect of the ‘fascinating’ 
function of the text, creating a definite mood in the listener).'4 It 
must be said that within the field of Indian literature such repetition 
occurs most often in the Buddhist canonical tradition. It does so on 
different levels, the most simple being the single-word repetition 
which is sometimes used anaphorically or epiphorically. Such are, 
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for example, in Bjs 1.9: samaggdrdmo samaggarato samagga nandi 
samagga-karanim vacam bhasita (‘a peacemaker, a lover of peace, 
impassioned for peace, a speaker of words that makefor peace’); or 
kala-vadi bhita-vadi attha-vadi dhamma-vdadi vina ya-vadi (‘in season 
he speaks, in accordance with the facts he speaks, words full of 
meaning he speaks, on religion he speaks, on the discipline of the 
Order he speaks’). More complicated repetitions include definite 
syntactic units, separate sayings, sentences (such as, for example the » 
repeated description of Suppiya’s and his pupil’s attitudes — bud- 
dhassa avannam bhadsati ...— 1.1 ff.) and also relatively long 
fragments of the text. Some are repeated verbally without any 
alteration; more often, however, they differ from one another in 
certain respects. We can find variations within a definite set of 
notions pertinent for corresponding admonition. In respect to some 
of them each fragment differs from its predecessor (ideally), by a 
minimal element that is important first of all at the level of content, 
(at the level of expression this element can be correlated with certain 
combinations of words that constitute syntactic constructions, or 
with a single word, or even with part of a word,).!° The sequence of 
such fragments or ‘blocks’ built on the principle of consecutive 
enumeration with the use of quadrilemma, or more or less compli- 
cated combinations, constitute a prominent part of Pali canonical 
texts, and particularly of the DN and the Bjs. At the same time 
within the frames of such ‘blocks’ the further multiplication of 
smaller fragments, formulas and single words entering the corres- 
ponding ‘blocks’, takes place automatically. So, for example, in 2.17 
and 2.18, the only variations concern successively notions of the 
finiteness and infiniteness of the world; in 2.24-25 they concern the 
causes of equivocation — the fear of being wrong, the fear of the 
states leading to rebirth, etc. A number of ‘blocks’ is repeated in 2.38 
— 3.1 (concerning the conscious or unconscious self). A brief 
account of all 62 views is repeated thrice (3.32-72) with variations of 
certain characteristics, and so on. To itemize evey case is practically 
to re-tell the whole text. 

We have seen that the contents of the Bjs are arranged according 
to the principal contrapositions proclaimed, as if symbolically, in 
the first lines of the sutta: positive morality (st/a) and negative 
wrong views (ditthi). Morality goes first — on one hand, as we have 
already noticed, it corresponds to the leitmotif of the first part of the 
DN (see the text-of the following suttas, II to XIII, particularly II, 
Sdma/vinaphala-sutta, 42 ff, and V, Kutadanta-sutta, 26 ff.); on the 
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other hand, the more general tendency of the Buddha’s teaching is 
expressed here: to stress the moral, practical side of behaviour and 
to avoid, if possible, discussions about things beyond the sphere of 
experience. We know that the Buddha expressed this position 
explicitly in numerous cases, refusing to discuss such problems as 
eternity or non-eternity of the world and of our self (Bjs 1.30 ff. — 
and cf. IX Potthapdda sutta, 25, 31, 33; XX XIX Pdsddika-sutta, 34 
sq., etc). He refused to discuss also the finiteness or infiniteness of 
the world (2.16 sq. — Potthapdda, 25, 31, 33), the existence of the self 
or the world without a cause (2.30 ff. — Pdsddika 34 sq.) the 
consciousness of self and its qualities after death (2.38 ff. — Potthap- 
dda 34 ff.; Pasddika, 37 ff.); the annihilation of the living being after 
death (3.9 ff — Pdsddika, 37 ff.) and the possibility of complete 
salvation in this visible world (3.19 ff.). Most of these problems are 
mentioned in the Bjs where the Buddha repeatedly declares that he 
had escaped from them, risen above them. Other examples of the 
Buddha’s stress on the uselessness of these problems, because they 
do not lead to perfection, to nibbdna, or of his negative answers or 
silence over them, are well-known.!® 

By his usual standards the exposition of the 62 views is rather 
mild. He mentions them as already surmounted and not attracting 
him. Perhaps the only more emotional reference here concerns 
equivocation (amardavikkhe pika — ‘who wriggle like eels’ — 2.22ff.). 
The critical characteristics are minimized (see his first appeal 
against anger towards those speaking against him — 1.5); they are 
made more concrete and vivid only in the refrains to their three-fold 
summary (3.32 ff.) and in the concluding repetitions (3.71-72). In 
the Bjs the Buddha is less concrete and elaborate in his polemics 
than in some other canonical texts, for example, in the next sutta of 
the DN (Sdmarifaphala sutta, 2 ff., 16 ff.) where he also remains 
quiet, ‘neither applauding nor blaming’ his opponents.!” The glori- 
fication of the Buddha in 3.73 follows immediately after the last 
polemical lines and appears as a logical conclusion of all the preced- 
ing exposition, beginning with remarks that accompany his dis- 
course on silas. We have seen that paradoxically enough the 
‘positive’ element of Buddhist doctrine, so important particularly in 
the content of the DN and of Sutta-pitaka as a whole, is judged 
negatively, and that the ‘negative’ point leads to real perfection. 
Mastering silas belongs to ‘trifling thing’, to ‘matters of little value’ 
(1. 7; 27) and is not an argument for praising the Buddha — such 
praise is justified by his penetrating and surmounting the wrong 
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views. Thus we can speak of a double connotation of ditthi that 
being accepted leads to confusion and suffering: being surmounted 
— to highest bliss.!8 

Ina noteworthy symmetry to this double function, the image ofa 
net (ja/a) that appears first in the title of the sutta, is used here; 3.72 
speaks of the ‘net? — this time evidently the net of delusion — in 
which ‘reconstructors of the past’ or ‘arrangers of the future’ are all 
entrapped because of their 62 views, as fishes are by the net of a 
skilful fisherman. And further in the last paragraph (3.74) the ‘net’ 
serves as a symbol of attaining the highest perfection. Explaining 
how his admonition should be named, Buddha calls it attha-jala 
(‘Net of Advantage’ — according to Sumangala-vilasini 1. 129 —in 
this and in the yonder worlds), dhamma-jdala (‘Net of Truth’), 
brahma-jala (‘Supreme Net’? — which serves the title), and ditthi- 
jala (‘Net of Theories’ — evidently meant not subjectively but 
objectively, i.e. the net catching them all).!° 

We can conclude that the structural semantic traits of the Bjs and 
the modes of expounding its content ensure a high degree of propor- 
tion and logical consistency which are characteristic of this text. 
These qualities are applied to the data which are of first-rate impor- 
tance themselves and are irreplacable for the scholar. We find here 
(comparing it with later philosophical tradition or with certain 
Hindu treatises mentioned above) one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinctive specimens of Indian descriptive language and one that 
reminds us of the modern language of science and its present 
problems. Perhaps it will be enough to remark that one of the most 
perceptive and interesting works dealing with the place of early 
Buddhism among other systems of that time — A. K. Warder’s 
article suggesting a number of distinctive features differentiating 
Buddhism from other trends of thought (such as views on the 
impermanence of the individual self, theory of causation, relation to 
antinomies, etc.)?° — was in some respects methodologically antici- 
pated by the authors of the earliest Buddhist suttas. However 
important and interesting the testimonies of the Bjs may appear to 
us, we have to appreciate their modes of presentation — in other 
words how they are written — no less than we have to appreciate 
what is written. And here we encounter one of the important inher- 
ent traits of the Indian spiritual heritage. 
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Sutta (Sanskrit swtra) can also be translated in this context as ‘dialogue’ (T. W. 
Rhys Davids), ‘sermon’ (J. Kashyap), ‘Lehrtext’, ‘Lehrvortrag’ (M. Winternitz) 
etc., In the title of the Bjs brahma is evidently used as ‘perfection’, ‘divine state’ 
etc.;cf. H. Nakamura, ‘Upanisadic tradition and the early school of Vedanta as 
noticed in Buddhist scripture, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 18, 1-2 
(1955), p. 77, n.7; and ‘The perfect net’ in T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, Its 
history and literature (New York 1896), p. 30: ‘the net whose meshes are so fine 
that no folly or supersition, however subtle, can slip through’. See also below, 
n.19. 

Here and below we cite T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Gaeniee eds. The Digha 
Nikaya, Vol. I, (London 1967); T. W. Rhys Davids, trans. Didloues of the 
Buddha, (pt. 1) (Oxford 1973) (DR.I). 

L. Feer, ‘Professions interdits par le Bouddhisme’, Actes du 8° Congrés Interna- 
tional des Orientalistes (Leiden 1890), pp. 3-9 [65-71]; B. G. Gokhale, ‘The 
Theravada-Buddhist view of history’, JAOS 85, 3 (1965), p. 354 ff. So, for © 
example, Buddha condemns among other things ‘legal conversations’ 
(tiracchdna-katham — 1.17) and talk about kings, ministers, state, war, battles, 
etc., which is characteristic of his attitude towards politics. 

See F. Weller, Uber die Brahmajala-sutta, I. Der Tibetische Text’, Asia Major 
IX, f. 2 (1933) § 195-332; II, ibid. f. 3, § 381-440; idem, Brahmajdlasiutra, Tibe- 
tischer und Mongolischer Text (Leipzig 1934); idem., ‘Das Tibetische Brahmaja- 
lasutta’, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik X, 1 (1935) §1-61; idem, ‘Das 
Brahmajalasutra des Chinesischen Dirghagama’, Asiatische Studien 25 (1971), 
§202-264, etc. 

Beginning with concise and descriptive exposition in Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 
pp. 31-3, see also Weller, Uber die Brahmajala-sutta’ pp. 381 ff., M. Ladner 
‘Die Quintessenz des Brahmajala-Sutta,’ Einsicht (1951), 79-86; P. Eidman, 
‘Brahma’s Net. A synopsis of the Sutra of the Bodhisattva precept’, The 
Mahabodhi 66 (1958), pp. 392 ff. 

This function caused perhaps the reversed order of Buddha’s explanations — 
contrary to |.1-6, mentioning the negative attitude first, he begins with the 
positive one. 

Cf. R. O. Franke, ‘Das einheitliche Thema des Dighanikaya’, Weiner Zeitschrift 


. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXVII (1913) §§201 ff. 


Cf. T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, eds., The Sumangala-vilasini, 
Buddhaghosa’s commentry on the Digha-nikaya, pt. I (London 1886), p. 108. 
See in this connection: B. Heimann, ‘The significance of numbers in Hindu 
philosophical texts’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Arts 6 (1938), pp. 
88-93; E. Cassirer, The philosophy of symbolic forms, vol. 11, Mythical Thought 
(New Haven 1955), pp. 146 ff.; E. F. Edinger, ‘Trinity and quarternity’, Der 
Archetyp, The Archetype, Verh. des 2 Intern. Kongr. fur anal ytische Psychologie, 
(Zurich 1961, Basel, New York 1964), pp. 16-29; A. J. Syrkine, and V. N. 
Toporov, ‘La triade et la tetrade, Te! Que/ (1968), n. 35, pp. 27-32; A. Syrkin, 
‘Cislovye komplexy v rannix upanisadax’, Trudy po znakovym sistemam IV 
(Tartu 1969), pp. 76-85. 

See e.g. L. de la Vallée Poussin, Muilamadhyamakakarikas (madhyamikasutras) 
de Nagarjuna, | (St. Petersbourg 1903), I.1. The device of the quadrilemma, 
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important for the techniques of Nagarjuna’s negativism (Sumyarta), and so 
conformable to Buddhism, proved to be useful in other traditions as well, 
particularly in Greek scepticism — cf. even the views of its founder Pyrrhon (ca. 
365-275 B.C.) as presented by Sextus Empiricus (ca. second.to third centuries 
A.D.) in his Outlines of Pyrrhonism — e.g. II, 20.2 3 a.o. These testimonies 
evidently precede the Indian philosophers mentioned above and may be quite 
independent, though the possibility of Indian (perhaps Buddhist) influence still 
remains (cf. e.g. A. M. Frenkian, Skepticismul grec si filozofia indiana (Bucu- 
resti 1957), pp. 51 etc.). According to an ancient tradition Pyrrhon participated 
in the Indian expedition of Alexander of Macedon. 

Cf. Th. Shcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol. 1 (Leningrad 1932), pp. 146-7. See 
also A. K. Warder, ‘On the relationships between early Buddhism and other 
contemporary systems’, BSOAS, (1956), p. 59, n. 1. Concerning some later 
manifestations of this approach cf. H. Hoffmann, ‘Die Polaritatslehre des 
spaten Buddhismus’, Eranos Jahrbuch 1967. Bd. 36, Polaritat des Lebens (Zurich 
1968). S361. : 

For example, in treatises onthe theory of drama — DaSarupa, Sahit yadarpana 
(cf. III, 87, where as a result of such combinations 384 types of heroines are 
enumerated) or in Kdma-sutra (cf. 6.1 — on 9 types of men and 9 of women 
according to combinations within the triple set of their qualities, etc.). Cf. A. J. 
Syrkin, ‘Notes on the Kama-sutra’, Semiotica 11, 1 (1974), pp. 3-5 ff. 

In respect to the Bjs oral tradition see particularly Weller, ‘Uber die Brahmajala- 
sutta’, pp. 198 ff. 

Cf. e.g. H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der prosaisch-poetischen Erzdhlung (Berlin 1917), S.46. 

Cf. V. N. Toporov. ‘Iz nabljudenij nad strukturoj nekotoryx buddijskix tek- 
stov’, Material y po istorii i filologii Central'’noj Azii, vyp. 3, (Ulan Ude 1968), str. 
54. A relatively similar case — the text of the Dhammasangani I. 1.1 — is 
described here in eight formulas resulting from a set of three distinctive features 


" where each can be realized positively or negatively (the following enumerations 


of Dhammasangani are not always exhaustive but can be selective as well). This 
mode of expression is characterized here (str. 53) as typical of the transition 
from mythopoetic to linguistic language. One can add that such device is traced 
back to more ancient texts (beyond the Buddhist tradition) — e.g. in earlier 
Upanishads (ca. eighth to sixth centuries B.C.), which present ethical rather 


‘than ‘scientific’ dialectics (cf. Brhadaranyaka IV. 3.23-30, Isa 9-14, etc.). 


Cf. e.g. R. Ranke. ‘Die Buddhalehre in ihrer erreichbar-altesten Gestalt (im 
Digha-nikaya), ZDMG, 69 (1915) S. 456 ff.; T. W. Morgan, ‘The silence of the 
Buddha’, — Philosophy East and West, 4,2 (1954), pp. 125 ff.; A. Wayman, ‘The 
Buddhist “‘Not this, Not this” ’, ibid., 11, 3 (1961), pp. 99 ff. See also on 
polemics concerning the question of Buddha’s own philosophical views: A. 
Keith, ‘The doctrine of the Buddha,’ BSOAS, VI, 2 (1931), pp. 393-404; Th. 
Shcherbatsky, ‘The doctrine of the Buddha’, ibid, Vol. VI, pt. 4, (1932), pp. 
867-896; A. Keith, ‘Precanonical Buddhism’, Indian Historical Quarterly XIII, 
2(1936), pp. 282-6; S. Schayer, ‘Precanonical Buddhism’, Archiv Orientalni VII, 
1-2 (1935), pp. 121-132; F. Edgerton, ‘Did the Buddha have a system of 
metaphysics?’, JAOS, 79, 2 (1959), pp. 81-5; H. v. Glasenapp, Von Buddha zu 
Gandhi (Wiesbaden 1962), S. 38-46 (Hat Buddha ein metaphysisches System 
gelehrt?) etc. A. K. Warder (op. cit., p. 59) aptly remarks that such an abstinence 
‘did not prevent, perhaps rather it stimulated endless speculation in the later 
schools of Buddhism concerning the nature of consciousness, nirvana, the 
Universe, etc.’ : 

The exposition of the Bjsisnaturally not isolated from the dataofthe suttas; so, 
for example, in respect of certain analogies between the views rendered ano- 
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nymously in the Bjs and those presented under the names of the seven teachers 
in Sdmanfaphala sutta (Sps). Cf. views of eternalists (sassatdvdda) and of 
Pakudha Kaccayana (Bjs 1.30 sq. — Sps 23-24), of amaravikkhe pikas and of a 
sceptic Savijaya Belatthiputta (Bjs 2.23 sq. — Sps 31-33), of ucchedavada and of 
Ajita Kesakambala on the complete destruction after death (Bjs 3.9-sq. — Sps 
22-24); another possible analogy is the one between adhicca-samup pannikas and 
Makkhali Gosdla (2.30 sq. — Sps 19-21). Concerning some textual parallels 
between Bjs and Sps, see also: R. O. Franke, ‘Die Verkntipfung der Dighani- 
kayasuttas untereinander,’ ZDMG, 67 (1913) S419 ff. According to Buddhagh- 
osa (Sumangala-vilasini, 1, p. 119) rupi in Bjs 2.38 are correlated with 
philosophers like ajivakas and ari pi (ibid.) with those like nighantas (disciples 
of Nighantha or Vardhamana Mahavira, founder of Jainism), see also on Jaina 
parallels with the Bjs: B.C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, Vol. 1, (London 
1933), p. 82, n.3. Some analogies between ucchedavada in 3.13 ff. and evidently 
later conceptions of samkhya are proposed in DR I, p. 49, n. 3. 

18 Their decisive rolein the purport of the Bjs is reflected particularly in the words 
preceding the old Chinese translation: ‘Von Buddha verkiindeter Lehrtext der 62 
Philosophischen Theorien (drsti) des Brahmajala ...” (Cf. Weller, ‘Das Brahma- 
jalasutra’, 202-3. ; 

19 Cf. also. K. Acharya, ‘Canonical works in Pali,’ The March of India, Vol. VIII, 
(1956), p. 59; DighanikayainAuswahliibersv. R. O. Franke (G6ttingen, Leipzig, 
1913), S. 47: ‘Das Netz (das alle) falschen Dogmen (umschliesst)’ (cf. ibid., 
Anm, 1-3). We can suggest here a possible reference to the four main principles 
of behaviour in Hindu ethics, purusartha (dharma-artha — kama — moksa) — 
apart from evident coincidences Brahma can be connoted here with highest 
delivery of moksa, and ditthi as based on sensual contacts (phassa — cf. 3.45 sq.; 
71) — with kama. In this case interesting evidence is presented that the set of 
life’s principal values, so important in Hindu tradition, is already beingimplied 
(with natural modifications within the frames of new dogmatics) in early 
Buddhism. It must be remembered that the Bjs belongs presumably to a 
relatively early canonical text already compiled between about the fifth and the 
third centuries B.C. (at any rate written down in 80 A.D.) and that all the four 
principles, with moksa added to the first three of them, are mentioned explicitly 
in relatively later Hindu tradition (evidently not earlier than the first century 
A.D.). Cf. A. Daniélou. Les quatre sens de la vie et la structure sociale de I'Inde 
traditionelle (Paris 1963); A. Ja. Syrkin, ‘K sistematizacii nekotoryx ponjatij v 
sanskrite’ Semiotika i vostocnye jazkyi (Moskva, 1967), str. 148, n. 1. 

20 Warder, op. cit., pp. 61-2. 


. BODHI AND ARAHATTAPHALA: 
FROM EARLY BUDDHISM TO EARLY MAHAYANA. 


Karel Werner 


The event of enlightenment which made the ascetic Gotama into the 
Buddha of our epoch is several times described in the Pali canon, 
particularly in the Majjhimanikaya (e.g. in the suttas nos. 4, 19, 26, 
36). We learn fromthese accounts that whilestilla bodhisatta he had 
already acquired proficiency in meditational practices and was able 
to enter concrete as well as abstract absorptions (rupa and arupa 
jhanas) at will, but recognized that none of these states of mind was 
in itself a solution to the riddle of existence, a permanent achieve- 
ment or the final liberation from samsdra. The jhanic states were, 
indeed, satisfying in their way and highly valued in contemporary 
Yoga circles, but to rest content with them would mean stagnation 
and eventual regress into lower samsaric states again. The bodhi- 
satta was now aware that what was needed was the discovery of the 
cause of conditioned life in samsara in order to remove that cause 
and break the chain of conditionality.! 

Sitting under the tree which became hallowed in subsequent times 
as the tree of enlightenment, the bodhisatta entered the fourth jhana 
and with his mind firmly anchored in total equanimity, which isthe 
main characteristic of this jhana, he turned his attention to the past. 
He succeeded in breaking through the barrier of oblivion and 
recollected his previous lives, one by one, by the hundreds and by 
the hundreds of thousands, during the whole present world period, 
and, still further into the past, during uncounted previous world 
periods. In this way he obtained knowledge of his entire past which 
became to him a vivid personal illustration of the beginningless 
cyclic world of samsara. 

Next he turned his attention to the world around him, with its 
innumerable living beings. With his clairvoyant eye (dibba-cakkhu) 
he could now see all the beings in samsara with all their achieve- 
ments, anxieties and endeavours and he saw how at every momenta 
large number of them died only to be reborn elsewhere in higher or 
lower worlds according to their actions. In this way he obtained 
another knowledge, another vivid illustration of the vast world of 
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samsara, this time as it existed around him, simultaneously with his 
own life. 

With these two knowledges the bodhisatta acquired a direct and 
concrete picture of the way the law of karma worked and healso saw 
the repetitiveness of samsaric existence. Looking back over his 
beginningless past he realized that he had travelled through all 
possible spheres of life and had occupied all possible stations in 
samsaric life several times over. Looking around himself he now 
saw those spheres of life and stations within them in their seemingly 
infinite variety occupied by other beings. So basically, the samsaric 
life of his past and the samsaric world around him were the 
same. 

If there had still been any doubt in him as to the desirability of 
leaving the samsaric existence behind, this double vision of the 
totality of samsaric forms of life would have brought home to him 
that there was no point in going on and on in the same way. There 
was nothing new in samsara to which he could look forward and 
which would not be a repetition of what he had been through before 
more than once. The temporary detachment from and equanimity 
towards samsaric life as achieved in the state of the fourth jhana 
could now only become permanent and effortless for him and he 
thus won complete detachment from samsara and any form of 
longing to remain within it as an involved participant. The remain- 
ing question was: why? Why does this whole spectacle of samsaric 
life go on and why is one involved in it? ; 

In a way, the answer to this question was already there, known to 
the bodhisatta as well as to most of the other ascetics of the time, 
because it formed the basis and motivation of their quest. Samsaric 
life was unsatisfactory and one was involved in and bound by it 
because of the cankers (dsavas), i.e. because of the influx of sensual 
desire (kdmasava), continued existence (bAdvdsava) and essential 
ignorance (avijjdsava). This motivating knowledge was, however, 
more like a working hypothesis which had not yet been verifiedora 
religious belief which had not yet been substantiated by personal 
experience. But now when the vision of the totality of samsara both 
in its personal and cosmic context as described above had been 
achieved, the bodhisatta recognized that a realistic basis had been 
created for the tackling of the last problem, namely the cause of it 
all. And so in the third watch of the night of enlightenment he knew 
exactly where to turn his attention next. 
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From the basis of the fourth jhana the bodhisatta now applied his 
mind to the realization of the destruction of cankers.* And he saw 
. the truth of the unsatisfactoriness of samsaric life clearly as it 
actually was, he saw how it arose, how it was made to cease and 
what the way was leading to its cessation. He also saw the true 
nature of the cankers, how they arose, how they were stopped and 
the way to their being stopped. ‘Thus knowing and thus seeing, this 
mind of mine became liberated from the canker of sensual desire, 
liberated from the canker of becoming, liberated from the canker of 
ignorance. The knowledge, ‘‘This is being liberated”’, arose in the 
liberated one. I knew, ‘Birth is exhausted, the divine faring com- 
pleted, what was to be done has been done, there is no other life like 
this to come”’ ’.? 

Wecaneasily see that the knowledge of the destruction of cankers 
is in fact the knowledge of the four noble truths which form the 
basis, the core and the goal of early Buddhist teaching and practice. 
Naturally, there are a number of discourses dealing with them in 
detail. They may be very briefly summarized as follows. The first 
truth asserts the unsatisfactoriness of the whole of samsaric exist- 
ence in its four main aspects: (1) that of personality, composed of 
five groups of constituents to which one clings as. one’s own 
although they do not belong to one (pafic‘upadanakkhandha), (2) 
that of the conscious life of the personality represented by the six 
internal (ajjhatika) and six external (bdhira) bases (dyatanas), i.e. the 
five sense organs and the mind with their respective objects, (3) that 
of the world as constituted by the six external ayatanas and (4) that 
of the world as analysed into its four basic forces or great elements 
(maha bhitas). The second truth obtains its elaboration in the form of 
the twelve links of the process of dependent origination (paticcasa- 
mup pada); the third one is also explained in the context of dependent 
origination, this time contemplated in reverse order — and the 
fourth truth is the eightfold path with all its intricate methods of 
progress and realization. a 

These then are, as far as we can gather from the early sources, the 
contents of bodhi which made the bodhisatta into the Buddha of our 
historical period. They are often referred to, in a.succinct formula- 
tion, as the three knowledges: (1) remembrance of former existences 
(pubbenivasanussatt), (2) knowledge of destinations according to 
actions (yathakammupagafidna) or the celestial eye (dibbacakkhu) 
and (3) knowledge of the destruction of cankers (@savakkhayafdna). 
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This list was later extended to six ‘higher knowledges’ (abhifivids), the 
three additional ones, preceding the original three, being (1) magic 
powers (iddhividhd), (2) celestial ear (dibbasota) and (3) the capacity 
to know the minds of others (cetopariyafiana).* 

' None of thesé knowledges remained peculiar to the Buddha and 

-On various occasions he. gave the standard descriptions of the 
accomplished monk as: possessing the three knowledges (e.g. DN 
13) or the six higher knowledges (e.g. DN 34; MN 3; 6; 7). This 
implies that there was no essential difference between the enlighten- 
ment of the Buddha and the enlightenment of his accomplished 
disciples. That applied even to the faculty of teaching the dhamma to 
others. When Mara urged the Buddha after his enlightenment to 
enter the final nirvana, the Buddha refused saying: ‘I will not pass 
into final nirvana, O Evil One, as long as no bhikkus and bhikkunis, 
upasakas and updsikas of mine become sdvakas and sdvikas, 
accomplished, disciplined, skilled, true hearers, preservers of 
dhamma who have reached complete harmony with the dhamma, 
have entered upon the proper course, are of perfect conduct, and 
having acquired mastership of their own, will expound, show, make 
known, establish, reveal, analyse and make clear the dhamma, and 
having well and with logic refuted arisen adverse opinions, will 

.show this striking dhamma.”> From this passage it is clear that 
accomplished disciples (sd@vakas and sdvikas), even before he had 
any, just after his enlightenment, were foreseen by the Buddha as 
becoming fully-fledged teachers of the dhamma.® 

Thus originally there was to be no difference between the bodhi of 

the Buddha and the bodhi of his accomplished disciples. They were 
all equally enlightened as to the causes of samsaric existence and 
therefore equally free from them, having reached nirvana. They had 
the three knowledges or the six higher knowledges and they had the 
capability to teach the dhamma which practically equalled that of 
the Buddha himself. The Pali canon comprises a number of dis- 
courses on various aspects of the teaching and practice given by 
accomplished disciples which do not differ in style or content from 
those ascribed to the Buddha. Moreover, each of these discourses 
was subsequently endorsed by the Buddha when they were reported 
to him.’ One difference, however, remained clear: the Buddha was 
the first to attain bodhi and he did it by his own effort — he was also 
the first and most skilful at teaching the dhamma. On account of 
this he was hailed as the perfect teacher and his enlightenment as the 
incomparable perfect enlightenment (anuttarasammdsambodhi) 8 
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But of course, once a difference is admitted in any aspect, ittends 
to be widened and extended to further aspects. And that happened 
very early, although in one respect the Pali tradition has remained 
consistent: however superior the Buddha was to his arahants in his 
teaching skill and however incomparable his enlightenment may 
have been, this had no bearing on the fact of being freed from 
samsara, having reached final nirvana. Liberation was the prime 
aim and that, essentially, was what made one an arahant. Andsoon 
those seeking a quick short cut to liberation discovered that it was 
the third knowledge, that of destruction of cankers, which was the 
decisive factor for the attainment of nirvana. The knowledge of 
one’s own past lives and of the comings and goings of other beings 
may have been important toa solitary truthseeker to demonstrate to 
himself the futility of samsaric involvement and motivate him for 
the final effort to destroy the cankers, but a disciple of a fully 
enlightened teacher may have found enough motivation for his 
struggle in accepting the teaching of his charismatic master in full 
without personal verification and yet have been able to complete his 
struggle and destroy the cankers on the basis of his grasp of the four 
noble truths. 

So as the number of accomplished disciples grew, fewer and fewer 
of them were known to have all the three knowledges in full, let 
alone all the six higher knowledges, and some of them apparently 
possessed only the one which was indispensable for liberation, 1.e. 
the third knowledge or the sixth higher knowledge. Later Pali 
tradition therefore classifies this one as supramundane (/okuttara) 
and the remaining two or five as mundane (/okiya), since they could 
be acquired to a certain degree by anybody without bringing him 
nearer to final liberation; they still belonged to and kept one within 
samsara; they greatly enhanced, of course, the possibility of libera- 
tion when properly used, but they also represented a danger, since 
they could be misused or prove to be a distraction or diversion, if the 
last, supramundane, knowledge was not developed simultaneously 
or soon afterwards. 

Thus we have at a quite early stage in the Pali canonical tradition 
several types of liberated ones who had attained nirvana, but who 
were not equal to each other in the attainment-of higher spiritual 
powers. .Yet they were recognized as arahants who had destroyed 
their cankers. The foremost arahant was the Buddha, who had all 
six higher knowledges and the supreme skill of an incomparable 
teacher; next came his great arahants who also possessed all? or 
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nearly all these qualities although perhaps in a slightly smaller 
measure, and whose teaching skill was not their own but derived 
from their being the disciples of the Buddha; then followed arahants 
who fully possessed only the third knowledge (the sixth higher 
knowledge) and one or two of the other faculties; and last we find 
arahants who possessed only the third knowledge (sixth higher 
knowledge) of the destruction of cankers which they had obtained 
through their understanding of the four noble truths and particu- 
larly of the chain of dependent origination. This amounted to 
acquiring wisdom and therefore they were called ‘wisdom-liberated’ 
(pafifiavimutta).!° They did not even have to become proficient in the 
attainment of absorptions (jhdnas). Those who did achieve jhanas as 
well as liberation through wisdom were described as ‘both ways 
liberated’ (ubhatobhdgavimutta). It does not, however, follow that 
they always used their jhanic proficiency for the attainment of 
further knowledge; they could have rested content with their supra- 
mundane knowledge of the destruction of cankers. But the matter is 
far from being entirely clear. Later Pali tradition elaborated the path 
to liberation which bypasses jhanas and develops only the one 
supramundane knowledge into a method known as ‘dry’ or ‘pure’ 
insight (sukkha- or suddha vipassana)."! 

From what has just been said we cansee that the Pali tradition has 
tended from quite early times to narrow down the contents of the 
fruit of arahantship (arahattaphala) so that — although it repres- 
ented full liberation — it does not quite merit the designation of 
‘enlightenment’ (bodhi) which is too reminiscent of the events of the 
night of Enlightenment. It was therefore hardly ever used to des- 
cribe directly a disciple’s final achievement. (The Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition, however, did use the term and in Mahayana texts the term 
$rdvakabodhi is current, denoting the limited achievement of 
Hinayanists, but it percolated into Pali writing in the twelfth cen- 
tury with a somewhat upgraded meaning, as discussed below). The 
reason for this was probably the urgency of winning liberation as 
quickly as possible without spending time and energy on developing 
jhanas and mundane knowledges. 

However, there is a pitfall in this development. Through forsak- 
ing the experience of the totality of samsara as provided by a 
complete knowledge of one’s past lives and the comings and goings 
of all other beings, there arises the problem of the reliability or 
otherwise of a would-be arahant’s knowledge of the destruction of 
his cankers. As mentioned earlier, by definition this knowledge is 
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supramundane and whoever possesses it is in no doubt and cannot 
deceive himself. But this does not prevent those who do not possess 
it from deceiving themselves and thinking that they do have it. 
During the Buddha’s lifetime with his power of knowing the minds 
of others, his confirmation of the achievement of a newly-born 
arahant gave it absolute authenticity both for him and other 
members of the Buddhist community and other great arahants 
could do the same even when the Buddha had passed away, 
although perhaps with less acceptable authority for some. But the 
time would inevitably come when no one could provide this service 
and the danger of self-deception as to-one’s own achievement, and 
deliberate deception on the part of false monks’ going undetected, 
must have been recognized. The Buddha himself seems to have 
anticipated the problem and gave a discourse in which he enumer- 
ated the criteria of arahantship in the form of questions to be put by 
others (obviously unable to confirm the achievement by their direct 
knowledge) to one who made the declaration of arahantship (MN 
112). These criteria concern the unshakeable freedom of the mind 
from the influence of the senses, from the constituents of personal- 
ity, from the elements constituting the world, from the sixfold 
internal and external sense spheres and from the bias of the notion 
of ‘T’ and ‘mine’. 

Still, it could easily happen that a devout follower leading an 
austere life and practising diligently could reach a state of inner 
balance and detachment resembling, to him, the final attainment as 
defined by the third knowledge while his cankers would still exist in 
him in a latent form. Examples of this happening can be found in 
commentaries, forexample, the storiesof the theras Maha Naga and 
Maha Tissa (Manoratha-purani)!? who believed for sixty years that 
they were arahants until Dhammadinna, a pupil of theirs, reached 
arahantship together with four higher knowledges and seeing that 
his teachers were only learned worldlings, helped them recognize it 
and complete their path. 

From this we can see that there was enough ground forstarting to 
look down upon arahattaphala in comparison with bodhi unless one 
painstakingly discriminated the types of arahantship and remained 
entirely clear about the point that it was the third knowledge which 
made for final liberation and that in this respect there was no 
difference between the Buddha and any type of arahant. The The- 
ravada tradition scrupulously guarded this position, but outside it 
the situation was different. Perhaps the confusion broughtabout by 
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instances of seeming attainments of arahantship such as those 
referred to above but-with a less fortunate outcome contributed to 
the development of the view that arahants were liable to fall away 
from nirvana as held by Sammitiyas, Vajjiputiyas, Sarvastivadins 
and some Mahasanghikas,!? The nature of the attainment of ara- 
hantship was further made questionable by the very issue which 
brought about the schism in the sangha to which Mahasanghikas 
owed their origin and which concerned the status of the arahant. 

The impression one gets from the scanty accounts of the event in 
the fragmentary sources is that at the bottom of it all was a desire to 
make arahantship more easily available. One can wonder why this 
should be desired when arahantship meant the destruction of 
cankers and consequent freedom from samsaric life after death and 
total equanimity towards it while still alive so that the question of 
status within and without the sangha was totally irrelevant to it. 
However, we have to allow for the fragility of human nature even on 
the part of ordained monks if they are not liberated. Arahant means 
originally ‘worthy’ which implies that, like the whole sdvakasangha, 
he is ‘worthy of offerings, worthy of hospitality, worthy of gifts, 
worthy of salutation, an incomparable field of merit to the world’, 
as the standard description goes. Although the word arahant or any 
of its derivatives is not used in it, the implication is clear and 
Vimanavattu-Atthakathd spells it out when it defines the arahant, 
among other things, as deserving requisites, such as food etc. (pac- 
caydnam arahatta).'4 

Thus it is easy to imagine that in the climate of the decline of 
standards in the sangha of the Maurya time, when richly endowed 
and well-supported monasteries’ became desirable places to belong 
to, a substantial proportion of their residents had rather more 
mundane reasons for becoming monks than the quickest way to 
final liberation, while the acquisition of the status of an arahant in 
the eyes of others, particularly the lay patrons, would be highly 
desirable to them. 

The tendency to revise the criteria of the attainment of arahant- 
ship undoubtedly also existed among genuine monks, who did not 
belong in the fold of Theravada, with good reason. The image of the 
Buddha had by this time undergone a considerable change. He was 
no longer seen by most as a mere man who had found the way to and 
attained enlightenment and preached it to others to enable them to 
reach the same, but more of an embodiment of the cosmic principle 
of enlightenment; and with this view was changed also the idea of 
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the content of enlightenment. The first two knowledges in their 
original form were no longer impressive enough. The cosmic princi- 
ple of enlightenment as manifested in the person of the Buddha 
caused him to become omniscient in every conceivable respect. 
Claims of omniscience had been made in the time of the Buddha for 
other ascetic teachers, for example Mahavira (MN 79), and it is 
understandable that such a claim would eventually be made also for 
the Buddha, but it is clearly absent in the early discourses where the 
claim of omniscience in leaders of non-Buddhist sects was also 
rejected. ; 

Yet when this claim was madein the process of later development 
of Buddhist sectarian views, it was transferred also on to the ara- 
hant, which shows that the original tradition according to which the 
achievement of the arahant was practically identical with that of the 
Buddha not only.in the certainty of liberation, but also in the other 
knowledges, was still very much alive. This shows that the Therav- 
ada tradition allowing for final liberation of an arahant through the 
third knowledge only (pafindvimutti of a sukkha-vipassika) was not 
universally shared and may have been a very early purely sectarian 
Theravada development. It probably saved the Theravadins from 
the dilemma faced now at this later stage by the other sects, for the 
requirement of omniscience for the attainment of arahantship 
appeared to many, quite naturally, as intolerable. 

At the occasion of the schism both these revisionistic tendencies 
were incorporated, together with a third one, into the five points of 
the monk Bhadra or Mahadeva, who sought to redefine the concept 
of arahantship as totally distinct from the attainment of Buddha- 
hood or enlightenment. He claimed that an arahant (1) could still be 
seduced by deities in dreams and have seminal discharge while 
asleep, (2) might be ignorant of some matters, (3) might have doubts 
and (4) might be instructed by other persons; he further claimed that 
(5) one could enter the path as a result of the spoken word.* 

The last point seems to anticipate the later development of Man- 
trayana, an intriguing problem which can be traced back, as can so 


_many later developments, even to the early sources in Pali, but it is 


outside the scope of this paper. Points 24 apparently arose from 
confusion about omniscience. Clearly, even genuine arahants 
lacked knowledge of all matters and facts of samsaric reality, for 
example expert knowledge of sciences and crafts (2); and had doubts 
and were uncertain as to the outcome of ordinary events, for exam- 
ple whether they would obtain almsfood in a certain village (3); and 
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needed instruction or information from others, for example to find 
their way in a strange locality (4). The Theravadins who dealt with 
all the five points in the Abhidhamma-pitaka (Kathavatthu I, 1-6) 
would concede points 2-4 in this form not only for arahants, but also 
for the Buddha. But they would carefully make clear that these 
points did not apply to the knowledge of the dhamma which both 
the Buddha and the arahants possessed in full. They had no doubt 
about it and could not be instructed in it by anybody with a lesser 
achievement. Bhadra’s deviation from the early canonical view was 
twofold: he would ascribe, wrongly, but in agreement with the ten- 
dency of the time, omniscience to the Buddha in all matters, both 
mundane and supramundane, while denying it, rightly, to arahants; 
but he would further allow, wrongly, for some measure ofignorance 
and doubt in arahants even in questions concerning the dhamma, 
that is in their supramundane (third) knowledge of being liberated, 
and for the possibility of arahants being instructed in these ques- 
tions even by non-arahants.'® 

As indicated above, these points (2-4), although arising from 
conceptual confusion about supramundane and mundane forms of 
knowledge, could be regarded as stemming from genuine problems 
experienced by earnest monks and they might have been solved in 
an enlightened discourse between Bhadra’s party and the theras.!” 
The first point, however, was one which undoubtedly aroused 
suspicion as to its motivation and betrayed eagerness to acquire an 
external status rather than an internal realization. At best it showed 
deep ignorance of the nature of the third knowledge of the surface 
consciousness and penetrated the entire mind with all its layers 
freeing it from cankers completely. Bhadra’s first point would allow 
monks who had acquired equanimity in their daily life by the 
routine practice of renunciation to consider themselves and be 
acknowledged by others as arahants even if their cankers were sup- 
pressed only partly by beingdriven into the unconscious from where 
they could influence dreams. But such an achievement, if not further 
perfected, has to be regarded as relative and not final and could be 
lost in the face of powerful impetuses from the outside. Undoubt- 
edly this must have happened to monks regarding themselves and 
being regarded by others as arahants and that would be one of the 
factors leading to the development of the view that arahants could 

_ fall away. 

The Theravadins were very clear about all this and, remaining 

adamant about the true nature of arahantship as the final and 
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supramundane achievement of liberation, that is nirvana, they 
refuted the first point outright.!® It seems, however, that they were 
in a minority, and from then on their influence in India declined, 
though they have continued to flourish in Sri Lanka till the present 
day. In India the Mahasanghika concept of the omniscient Buddha 
as the embodiment of the cosmic principle of Buddha-hood became 
the basis for further elaboration of Mahayana Buddhology which 
led also to the birth of great schools of Buddhist philosophy, 
thereby enriching the whole field of Indian philosophical and reli- 
gious thought. 

But the result of the redefinition of arahantship cannot belooked 
upon as a success story. The relaxed criteria would have enabled 
many monks of lesser attainment as well as status-seeking monks, 
whose general conduct and knowledge of the dharma were observa- 
bly insufficient to meet the strict criteria adhered to by Theravadins 
(MN 112), to proclaim themselves arahants and we need not doubt 
that many took advantage of this opportunity so that a profusion of 
arahants may have occurred in the India of the time.-We do not 
know to what extent this status helped them to acquire the desired 
benefits, at least in the short term, but the long-term effects of the 
downgrading of the criteria were counterproductive. In the creative 
climate of religious fervour and quest for perfection which became 
conspicuous a century or two after the Mahasanghika schism and 
led to the appearance of new sutras which reformulated the soterio- 
logical message of the dharma, the achievement of arahantship 
ranked low, was not seen to be final and was even compared to a 
children’s toy (Lotus-sutra III, 70-90). In its devalued form it simply 
could not satisfy the spiritual aspiration of those who were after the 
realization of the ultimate goal. 

Thus it was necessary to look again to the achievement of the 
Buddha himself and in the absence of the original concept of the 
arahant who is practically equal in knowledge and teaching activity 
to the Buddha, it was the Buddha-hood itself with its perfect enlight- 
enment and capacity to save innumerable beings through teaching 
which became the goal. And so instead of following the eightfold 
path, the aspirant now embarked on the path of bodhisattvain order 
to develop perfections (padramitds) and to become the buddha of a 
future age.!? This, of course, is no innovation, for that is what the 
last Buddha had to go through and: so had his predecessors and 
those who will come in the future like Metteya. What is new is the 
prescriptive character of this path to full Buddha-hood to be fol- 
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lowed by everybody, a requirement which could not but be eventu- 
ally felt to be unrealistic. After all there is no need for so many 
buddhas, even if worlds are innumerable. Yet the goal to be 
achieved.could not be devalued again and there was no way in which 
arahantship could be rehabilitated — an arahant simply was no 
more seen to be truly enlightened as a buddha was. The thought of 
enlightenment (bodhicitta) became the most powerful motivation, 
and so the designation ‘bodhisattva’, a being intent on enlighten- 
ment, was the only one acceptable even though the origirial aim of 
the path of a bodhisattva, namely to become the buddha of acertain 
world period as its perfect teacher was abandoned. Thus was deve- 
loped a concept of bodhisattvas as a class of enlightened beings in 
their own right who need never to become buddhas yet are very 
close to them, both in the quality of their enlightenment and in their 
capacity to teach and generally help other suffering beings. As these 
bodhisattvas are usually in the retinue of a buddha, they have 
virtually a position which is equivalent to that of the great arahants 
in the retinue of our historical Buddha. 

Further development followed, but at this particular point the 
evolution of Buddhist ideas came full circle. The debasement of the 
original ideal of spiritual accomplishment of arahantship which, in 
a way, had started quite early with the introduction of the concept of 
pannavimutti, defined as lacking all the enlightening knowledges but 
one, and reached its nadir with Bhadra’s reform, was made good for 
Buddhism in the north by a reformulation of this spiritual ideal 
under the label of bodhisattvaydna. The fact that the Theravadins in 
_ the south have preserved the ideal of arahantship virtually 

unscathed when it was devalued in the north gives them the right to 
refuse to fit neatly under the heading of Hinayana and to brush 
aside the Mahayana criticism of the ideal of arahantship as they 
understand it. The criticism of the Mahayana sutras was, justifiably, 
prompted by the debased image of arahantship in the wake of 
Bhadra’s reform and does not in the least apply to the great enlight- 
ened arahants of early Buddhism with their proficiency in attaining 
Jhanas, three fidnas or six abhifiids and many other qualities as 
contained in the standard descriptions in the suttas, including the 
capacity of giving enlightened discourses and leading scores of 
disciples. Such arahants are fully comparable to Mahayana bod- 
hisattvas. Since the reputation of the great arahants of early Bud- 
’ dhism never entirely vanished, arahants still play a certain role in 
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some sects of Mahayana andare regarded at least as equal to bod- 
hisattvas of the sixth bhiwmi.?° 

The Theravada tradition of Sri Lanka later tried, after some 
centuries of interchange with Mahayana, to hammer home the point 
of equality of the bodhi achievement of the disciples and the Buddha 
by introducing the Mahayana term Sravakabodhi (sdvakabodhi), 
with a much higher meaning than the Mahayana sutras allow for it; 
it underlines it even more by calling accomplished disciples sd@vaka- 
buddhas.*' But these terms never became current. 

In any event the conclusion, I believe, must be that the historical 
controversy between Mahayana and Hinayana, justified at a time in 
India. when the ideal of early Buddhism was obscured and its 
inheritors were truly ‘hina’, is pointless if applied today to the whole 
of early Buddhist tradition as preserved in the Pali canon and to the - 
surviving schools of Mahayana. It further appears clear that the 
whole Buddhist tradition is vested in the concept of bodhias defined 
by the Buddha’s attainments in the night of enlightenment and 
matched by the achievements of the great arahants. That means that 
the contents of arahattaphala must equal or be very closely compar- 
able to sammdsambodhi (samyaksambodhi), since as soon as it 
started being narrowed down, its further debasement could not be 
stopped and areformulation of the ideal of the ultimate accomplish- 
ment became necessary. In so far as the Theravada school has 
preserved the early understanding of the nature of arahattaphala it is 
not a lesser vehicle, since it offers the ultimate Buddhist realization, 
nirvana, to all beings, which is exactly what the proclaimed aim of 
Mahayana is too. Open to question remains the tendency to rest 
content with sukkhavipassand practice, a development within The- 
ravada which is nowadays favoured in many quarters of that school. 
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NOTES 
Abbreviations: 
BPS — Buddhist Publication Society 
EB — Encyclopaedia of Buddhism 
JRAS —_ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
DN _— Digha Nika ya 
MN — Majjhima Nika ya 
SN —  Samyutta Nikaya 
PTS — Pali Text Society’s edition of the text. 
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vocation among ordained monks, some specializing in learning, teaching and 
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* The single quotes emphasize the contextuel character and mean- 
ing of translation by an author. 


Abhayagiri-vihara — 
abhidhamma — 


Abhidhamma-pitaka — 


abhidharma — 
Abhidharmakosa — 


abhifiia = 


abhisametta — 
acintya — 
adhipatipratyaya —_— 
Aggafifia-sutta — 


Aggi-Vacchagotta-sutta— 
ajina — 
ajjhattika — 
ajfidna — 
akasa — 
akificafifidyatana —_— 
akiriyavadin — 
akuppa — 
alakkhanata — 
aloka — 


amata-dhatu — 


Amrapali — 


a monastic corporation in Sri Lanka 
Buddhist metaphysics; the corpus of 
Buddhist metaphysical texts 

the corpus (‘basket’) of the Buddhist . 
metaphysical texts, the third constitu- . 
ent of the Pali Canon 
s. abhidhamma : 
an abhidharmic treatise by 
Vasubandhu 

super-knowledge, higher knowledge, 
super-normal power 

‘(spiritually) attained’ 

‘unthinkable’ 

predominant cause, causa efficiens 
the twenty-seventh sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya 

a sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya 
antelope skin 

‘internal’, personal, inward 
‘uncognition’, non-knowledge 
‘signless space’, pure space 

the domain where there are no percept- 
ible or thinkable objects 

an adept of the theory of non-causal 
action 

‘unshakeable’ 

‘unmarkedness’ 

‘light’, lamp 

‘immortal element’, sphere beyond the 
reach of death 

a Licchavi woman, a pupil of the 
Buddha 


anayanka 
Ananda 
anapdnasati 


anarammana 
anatta 


Anattalakkhana-sutta 


andhakara 
Anguttara-nikaya 


anicca 
antanantika 
antata 
anumana 
Anuradha 
Anuradhapura- 
mahavihara 
anuttarasamma- 
- sambodhi 
anyasya citta 
Apadana 
apadesa 
aparanta kappika 
appamana 
appameyya 
arahattaphala 
arammana 
arafifiasthana 
ariya puggala 
artha 
artha-nisScaya 
Arthasastra 
artipajhana 


arupajfiana 


arupi 
arvagdarsinah 
arya 
asamskrta 

. asalakkhana 
asana 
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‘homeless’ 

a first cousin of the Buddha 
‘awareness of the breath’ (a yogic 
procedure) 

‘without object’ 

absence of self : : 

a sutta of the Samyutta-nikadya 
gloom, dullness 

the fourth collection of suttas of the 
Sutta-pitaka 

impermanence 

‘(the world as) finite and infinite’ 
finiteness 

inference, deduction 

a thera 


a monastic corporation in Sri Lanka 
‘incomparable perfect enlightenment’ 


‘a thought of other (person)’ 

a section of the Khurddaka-nikaya 
statement; designation 

‘related to future times’ 
immeasurable, unlimited 
immeasurable 

the fruit of arhatship 

object 

‘forest hermitage’ 

‘a holy person’ 

purpose; meaning; object 
‘purposive certainty (of cognition)’ 
a treatise on statemanship 
‘abstract (i.e. formless) absorbtion’ (in 
meditation) 

the yogic knowledge achieved without 
perception of form 

‘formless one’ 

s. tshur-mthong-ba 

a verse metre 

incomposite, uncreated 

without own characteristics 

seat, posture 
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asanfi - 
asassata 

asava 
asavakkhayanana 


atmarthakami 


atta 

attavada 

attha 
Avalokite$’vara 
avidya 


avijjasava 
aviparita 
Ayaramga-sutta 
ayatana 


bag-chags 
bahira 
bahussutabuddha 


balasthana 
barhis 
bdag-rkyen 
Bhaddiya 
bhagavat 
bhava 
bhavana 


bhavana madhyasthana— 


bhavanga-citta 


bhukti 

bindu 

bka’ — ‘gyur 
blo 

bodhi 

bodhicitta 
bodhiptja 
bodhisattvayana 
brahmacarin 
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non-perceiving perso 

non-eternal : 

‘canker’, ‘depravity’, ‘defilement’ 
‘knowledge of the destruction of 
cankers’ 

‘(those) whose concern is only with 
their own (welfare)’ 

‘T’, self 


- ‘doctrine of self 


‘advantage’ (also s. artha) 

a divine bodhisattva 

nescience, ignorance; transcendental 
illusion 

‘essential ignorance’ 

‘non-reverse’, ‘non-opposite’ 

a jaina sutta 

‘base’, ‘basis’ 


5. vasana 

‘external’ 

‘enlightened through learning of 
dhamma’ ; 
‘a point of strength’ 

a sacred grass 

s. adhipatipratyaya 

an arhat 

lord (epithet of the Buddha) 
‘becoming’ 

‘meditation’ 

‘meditation centre’ 

basic thought, thought as a component 
of becoming 

‘worldly goods’ 

‘knot’, ‘dot in a mandala’ 

‘the basic canon’ 

intellect, reason 

enlightenment, illumination _ 
the thought of enlightenment 

a ritual in modern Sri Lanka 

the Vehicle of Bodhisattvas 

a disciple, ‘an initiated person’ 


Brahmajala-sutta 
bsam-pa 
bsgoms-pa 
buddha-bodhita 
Buddhavacana 
buddhi 

bya-ba 

byung-po 


cakkavattin 
cetana 

cetas 

ceto 
cetopariyafiana 
cetovimutti 
Chattha Sangayana 
cho-ga bcu-gnyis 
citta 

citta-matra 

cula sila 


Ctlavamsa 
Cunda 


darbha 
DaSartipa 
daurmanasya 
dayaka 
dbang-skur 
deva 
devalaya 


dgos-pa 
Dhammapada- 
Atthakatha 
dhamma-raja 
Dhammasangani 


dharma-kaya 
Dharmakirti 
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the first sutta of the Digha-nikaya 
thinking. : 

meditation, contemplation 
‘enlightened by (another) Buddha’ 
‘the word of the Buddha’ 
‘intellection’, ‘awareness’ 

Ss. visesa 

a demon or malevolent spirit 


emperor 
volition, volitive factor 

psyche, the psychical, mind 

5. cetas 

‘knowledge of the minds of others’ 
‘with psyche freed...’ 

the Sixth Council 

‘twelve (great) rituals’ 

thought 

‘thought only’ 

‘short (or concise) paragraph on 


— conduct’ 


a Ceylonese chronicle 
a smith who offered to the Buddha his 
last meal 


a sacred grass 

a treatise on the theory of drama 
‘sadness’ 

donor 

a ceremony of initiation 

god 

‘the place for gods to worship in Bud- 
dhist monasteries’ 

S. prayojana 


the commentary on Dhammapada 
‘righteous ruler’ 

the first book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka 

Body of Dharma 

a great Buddhist philosopher 
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dhatu . 

dhyana 
dibbacakkhu 
dibbasota 
Digha-nikaya ~ 


Dignaga 
Dipavamsa 
ditthi 
dmigs-rgyu 
‘dod-pa 

don — 

don dam-par 
don-nges 
duhkha 
dukkha 
Dummuha 
Dummukha 
duppariyogaha 
dvipa 


ekatta 
evam me sutam 


gambhira 
gatha 

gati 
Gadhika 
granthadura 


‘gro-ba 
grub-pa 
gsar-ma 
-gtor-ma ~ 
gyo-ba 
gzhan-rgyud 
gzugs 
gzung- ‘dzin 


hetu 
hina 
hotr . 
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element, sphere 
state of trance 
‘clairvoyant eye’ 
‘celestial ear’ 


the first collection of suttas of the 


Sutta-pitaka of the Pali Canon 
a famous Buddhist philosopher 
a Ceylonese Chronicle 

view, opinion, speculation 
‘object-cause’ 

‘desire’ 

Ss. artha 

S. paramarthatah 

s. arthanigcaya 

s. dukkha 

suffering, pain 

(‘banner’) a pratyeka-buddha 
‘bull’ — as a sign of enlightenment 
‘hard to fathom’ 

island (one of the 7 resorts) 


‘unity’, ‘one-ness’; ‘solitude’ 
‘thus have I heard’ 


deep 

a kind of Pali verse 
‘resort’, ‘the 7th resort’ 
an arhat 

‘learned’, ‘specialized in book- 
learning’ 

‘moving’, ‘living’ 

s. siddhi 

‘New Tantra’ in Tibet 
a sacrificial cake 
movement 

5. Samtanantara 

form 

‘object-subject’, ‘grasping — grasped’ 


cause, ‘external cause’ 
‘lesser’, ‘minor’ 
vedic priest 


iddhiviaha 
inda 
 Tryapatha ~ 


jagati pada 
jala 

jara 

jataka 


jati 

jhana 

J inakdlamali 
jfidpaka 
Kaccana 
kalopama 
kama 
kamandalu 


kamasava 
Kama-sttra 


-kammatthanacarya 


Kanakamuni 
Karakandu 
Karandu 


karika 


Kassapa-sihanada-sutta— 


Kasyapa 


Kathavatthu © 


kaya 
kevalin 


Khaggavisana-sutta 


khandha 
Khema 


Khro-bo rnam-par 


‘joms-pa 
khyad-par 
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‘magic powers’ 
god Indra 
‘posture or bodily attitude’ 


a verse-metre 

net 

‘decay’ 

story related to a previous rebirth of 
the Buddha 

‘birth’ 

trance, meditation, ‘absorbtion’, ‘self- 
‘concentration’ 

a Pali chronicle of 16th century 
Thailand 

‘cognizing person’ 


s. Mahakaccana 

‘metaphor of a raft’ 

‘(principle of) sensual enjoyment’ 
‘waterpot used only by non-Buddhist 
ascetics’ 

‘influx of sensual dere 

a treatise on erotology 

a honorofic title for a teacher on 
meditation 

a former Buddha 

(‘bull’) a pratyeka-buddha 

‘mango tree’ — as a sign of 
enlightenment 

a kind of commentary 

a sutta of the Digha-nikaya 

a former Buddha 

the second book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka 

body 

‘wholly liberated one’ 

a sutta from the Suttanipata 
aggregate of individual existence 

a nun 


a fierce protective god 
‘different’, ‘differently’ 
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khyad-par-can 
klesa 
kolapa 
Krakucchanda 
kun-dbyings sku- 
Inga dkyil-‘khor 
kusa 
Kutadanta-sutta 
kuti 


lan-chags 
layana 
loka 
lokiya 
lokuttara 
lung 


mahabhtta 
Mahdakaccana 
Mahiali-sutta 
Mahaparinibbana- 
sutta 
Mahé@parinirvana- 
sutra 
Mahdsamaja-sutra 
maha-sammata 
maha-sila 


Mahavagga 
Mahavamsa 
maitri 
Majjhima-nikaya 


majjhima-sila 
malla 

mana 
mananusaya 
mandala 
‘Manoratha-purani 


Madhyamaka-karikas 


GLOSSARY - 


‘particular’, ‘concrete’ 
‘obscuring propensity’ 
a tree 

a former Buddha 


universal Mandala of the Five Bodies 
a sacred grass 

a sutta of the Digha-nikaya 

‘isolated cell (for meditation)’ 


a class of divinities 

‘resting place’ (one of the 7 resorts) 
world 

‘mundane’ 

‘supramundane’ 

‘scriptures’ 


a treatise by Nagarjuna 

‘great element’ 

an arhat 

a sutta from the Digha-nikaya 


a sutta from the Digha-nikaya 


a sanskrit version of the sutta above 
a Mahayana sutra 

‘authorized’, ‘agreed upon’ 

‘long (or ‘elaborated’) paragraph on 
conduct’ 

a part of the Vinaya-pitaka 

a Ceylonese chronicle 

mercifulness, kindness 

the second collection of suttas of the 
Sutta-pitaka % 
‘middle paragraph on conduct 
a tribe 

‘conceit’ 

‘inclined to conceit’ 

mandala 

a Pali commentary 


’ 


Maraka(ra)nda 
marana 
matika 


Maudgalydyana 


maya 
mayavada 


mdo 
Megha-Manava 
mekhala 

metta 
Milinda-pafiha 
manomaya 
mithu-bheda 
mngon-sum 
moksa 

mukti 

mufja 

moha 


naga 
Naggai 


Naggaji 
nama-ripa 
Nami 


nana 
nanatta 
ngo-bo-nyid © 
nibbana 
nibbuta 
nijjutti 

' nikadya 
Nimi 
nimitta 
nirmitta 
nirodha 
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a village 

death 

numerical tables in the Dhamma- 
sangani (S.) 

one of the chiefest disciples of the 
Buddha : 
‘(the power of) illusion’ 

the doctrine of illusoriness of all 


' phenomena 


sutra 

an ascetic 

belt 

‘kindness’ 

a post-canonical Pali text 
‘mind-made’ 

opposition, adversity 

S. pratyaksa 

‘spiritual liberation’ 
‘salvation’ 

a sacred grass 

dullness, stupor, delusion 


serpent, a serpent-like deity 
‘Mango-tree’> — the name of a 
pratyeka-buddha 

‘Bracelet’ — as a sign of enlightenment 
‘name and form’ 

‘Bracelet’? — the name of a pratyeka- 
buddha 

knowledge 

‘plurality’ 

‘essence’ 

nirvana 

‘quenched’ 

a type of verse 

collection of suttas 

‘Bird’ — as a sign of enlightenment 
‘external cause’, ‘constructed’ 
‘manifestedly constructed’ . 

‘cessation’ 
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niruddha _— 
nirvikalpika 

pratyaksa — 
nisadya = 
nissata é — 
nissaya — 
nissita — 


oka — 
opapatika — 


paccaya —_ 
pacceka-bodhi — 
pacceka-buddha — 
padmasana — 
pahina — 
Pajapati _— 
pamanakarana — 
pamojja — 
paficupadanakkhandha — 


pandita — 
panna — 
pafifid-dloka —_ 
panna-abhasa — 
pafifia-pajjota — 
panna-pasada — 
pafifia-ratana — 
pafifid-sattha — 
pafifidvimutta — 
pansal — 
para = 
parama-dittha- 
dhamma-nibbana — 


paramarthatah — 


paramita — 
parayana —_ 
parideva — 
parihani — 


GLOSSARY 
‘ceased’ 


‘immediate experience’ 

the posture of ‘sitting down 
‘escaped’ (from) 
‘dependence’ 

‘dependent on’ 


’ 


‘home’ 
‘born without parents’ 


‘condition’ 

enlightenment of a pacceka-buddha 
5. pratyeka-buddha 

the yogic posture of ‘lotus’ 
‘abandoned’ 

a god 

‘measurable’ 

delight, joy 

‘the five groups of constituents to 
which one clings’ 
‘learned’, ‘wise’ 

wisdom 

Lamp of Wisdom 
Splendour of Wisdom 
Lustre of Wisdom 

Palace of Wisdom 

Jewel of Wisdom 

Sword of Wisdom 
‘wisdom liberated’ 
monastery 

‘further’, ‘beyond’ 


‘perfect bliss in (this world of) visible 
phenomena’ 

‘in the aspect (or ‘from the stand- 
point’) of absolute’ 

‘perfection’ 

‘final relief? (one of the 7 resorts) 
‘lamentation’ 

‘decline’ 


parinayaka 
parinayika 
parinibbuta 
parinirvana 

paritta 
pariyaya-desana 
Pasadika-sutta 
paticca 
paticca-samuppada 
Patisambhidamagga 


patitthita 
patteya-buddha 
Patthana 


Petakopadesa 
pha-rol-po 
phassa 

phyi’i don 
phyi-rol don 
piti-somanassa 
prajfia 
prajfid-upaya 
prajfidpayati 
pramana 
Pramana-samuccaya 
pranita 
pranyantara 
pratibhasa 


pratitya-samutpada 
pratyaksa ~ 


pratyaya-na 
‘pratyaya-buddha 
pratyeka-buddha 
pravrta 

prayojana 
prthag-jana 
pubbanta-kappika 
pubbenivasanussati 
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‘guide’, ‘leader’ (one of the 7 resorts) 
‘insight’ - 

‘achieving the (final) nirvana’ 

the final nirvana 

‘limitedness’ 

‘systematized instruction’ 

a sutta of the Digha-nikaya 

‘because of 

‘(inter)dependent origination’ 

a late canonical work on the 
abhidhamma 

‘supported’ 

s. pratyeka-buddha 

the seventh book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka 

a post-canonical work 

‘an outsider’ 

‘touch’, ‘sense of touch’ 

‘external object’ 

s. phyi’i don 

‘joyfulness and glad disposition’ 

S. panna 

‘gnosis (or ‘wisdom’) and means’ 

‘to let know’, ‘to teach’ 

‘way (or ‘method’) of cognition 

a treatise by Dignaga 

‘superior’, ‘highest’ 

‘other animate being’ 

‘reflected image’, ‘reflex’, ‘reflected 
idea’ 

S. paticca-samuppada 

‘experience’, ‘actual (or ‘present’) 
cognition’ 

‘trust’, ‘confidence’ 

5. pratyeka-buddha 

an especial type (or class) of buddhas 
clothed, covered 

‘practical purpose’ 

S. puthujjana 

‘related to past times’ 

‘remembrance of former existences’ 
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Puggala-pafifatti 


purusartha 


purva-mimamsa . 


puthujjana 


Rahula 
raja 
rang-byung 
rang(-gi)ngo-bo 
rang-sangs-rgyas 
rgyud-gzhan 
rig-par bya-ba 
rjes-su dpag-pa 
rnal-’byor 
rnam-pa-can-gyi 
shes-pa 
rnam-par rtog-pa 


rnam-par shes-pa tsam 


rmam-rtog 
rtog 
rtogs-pa-po 
rupa 
rupa-dhatu 
rupa-jhana 


rupasamkhavimutta 


rupi 


sabbafifiubuddha 
saddha 
saddhamma 
sadhana 


Saddharmapundarika- 


sutra 
saha 
saha-sambuddha 


GLOSSARY 


the fourth book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka ; 

‘(the four) main principles (or ‘pur- 
poses’) of behaviour in Hindu ethics’ 
one of the six systems of classical 


‘Hindu philosophy ; > 


ordinary people, ‘anyone below the 
stage of Stream-entry’ 


the Buddha’s son 
king, ruler 
‘self-being’ 

‘own nature’ 

S. pratyeka-buddha 
5. Samtanantara 

s. vedya 

5. anumana 


yoga 


‘knowledge with the image of...’ 
‘discriminative, differentiating 
thinking’ 

‘consciousness only’ 

5. rmam-par rtog-pa 

idea 

S. jiidpaka 

form, ‘material shape’ 

‘element of form’ 
‘concrete_absorbtion’ 

‘free from reckoning concerning form’ 
possessing form 


‘enlightened through omniscience’ 
faith 

the true (or good) Dharma 
religious practice; ritualistic text 


a Mahayana sutra 

‘with-’, ‘self-’ 

‘enlightened by himself’, 
enlightened’ 


‘self- 


Sahityadarpana 
sakkaya-ditthi 
sallakkhana 
samadhi 

samana 
Samafifiaphala-sutta 
samatha 


sambandha 
samjna 

samkha 
samkharas- 
samkhayaka ~ 
samma 
sammasambuddha 


samkhya 


samsara 

samskrta 
samtanantara 
Samtanantarasiddhi 
samyaksambuddha 
Samyutta-nikaya 


sangha 


sangs-rgyas-pa 
safinad 
sanna-dhatu 
sanni 

santa 


§arana 
Sariputra 


sarvajnata 
sasana 
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a treatise on the theory of dreams 
‘the doctrine of individuality’ 

_with signs, marked 
mental concentration 

erecluse, ascetic 
a sutta of the Digha-nikaya 
equanimity, calm-mindedness (as a 
stage in meditation) 

‘connection’ 

perception, cognition 
‘count’, ‘reckoning’ 
volitions, volitive factors 
‘reckoner’ 

‘genuine’, ‘real’ 

‘completely and prefectly enlightened 

one’ : 

one of the six systems of classical 

Hindu philosophy 

phenomenal world 

‘composite’, ‘created’ 

‘other stream’ 

a treatise by Dharmakirti 

5. Sammasambuddha 

the third collection of suttas of the 

Sutta-pitaka of the Pali:Canon ~ 

the assembly of Buddhist monks; the 

collective term denoting Buddhist 


monks in general; monastic 
corporation 

‘buddhist’, ‘a Buddhist’ - 

Ss. samjfia 


‘element of perception’ 

‘a perceiving (or ‘conscious’) person’ 
‘stopping’, ‘ceasing’, ‘coming to an 
end’, ‘calmed’ 

‘refuge’ (one of the 7 resorts), shel- 
ter 

one of the chiefest disciples of the 
Buddha 

omniscience 

text, Buddhist text. 
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Sasanavamsa - = the Pali chronicles of 19th century 
Burma ; 
sassata — ‘eternal’ 
sassatavada — ‘eternalism’ 
sat . — ‘real’ 
satta — ‘being’, ‘sentient being’, ‘living being’ 
savaka — ‘hearer’ 
savaka-buddha — ‘enlightened disciple’ 
savaka-sangha — ‘the assembly of hearers (disciples)’ 
savika — ‘the hearer’ 
sems — s.citta 
sems-can — ‘sentient being’ 
sems-tsam — S. citta-matra 
sems-tsam-tu smra-ba — yogacdarin 
sgrub-pa — s.siddhi 
shes-pa — knowledge 
shes-pa gzhan — ‘other knowledge’ 
siddha — ‘great tantrist yogin’ 
siddhi — ‘attainment’, ‘realization’ 
Sihala-Attha-Katha- 
Mahavamsa — the earliest Ceylonese chronicle 
sil — vs. Sila 
sila — the precepts, ‘ethical principles’ 
Slesa — clinging 
Sloka — a verse-metre 
snang-ba — 5S. pratibhasa 
snang-ba-i blo — ‘awareness of reflex (or ‘image’)’ 
Soka — ‘sorrow 
sotapatti —  stream-entering 
spyi — ‘general’, ‘generic’ 
§ramana — Ss. Samana 
sravaka — s.savaka 
stobs — ‘force’ 
stupa — stupa 
Subhadra — an ascetic 
suddhavipassana — ‘dry’ or ‘pure’ insight 
sugata — ‘a blessed one’ 
sukkha — happiness 
sukkhi — ‘happy one’ 
Sumangala-vildsini — Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the 


Digha-nikaya 


sunna 
suffiata 
sinya 
sinyata 
Suttanipata 


Suttanipata- 
atthakatha 
Sutta-pitaka 


suttantika 
svabhava 
svabhavanumana 
Svastika 

svayam 
svayambhu 
svayambuddha 

_ svayamsambuddha 


Taittriya-Aranyaka 
tamas 

tanha 

Tathagata 


tathata 
thera 
Tipitaka 
tirthamkara 


trana 

tristubh 

trsna 

tshad-ma 

tshu-rol thong-ba 


tshul 
tshur-mthong-ba 


uccheda 
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‘empty’ 

‘emptiness’ 

Ss. sunfia 

S. sufifiata 

the fifth sutta of the fifth collection of 
suttas (Khudaka-nikaya) of the Sutta- 
pitaka 


a later commentary on the Suttanipata 
the corpus (‘basket’) of suttas of the 
Pali canon 

‘related to suttas’ 

‘(one’s) own nature’ 

‘analytical proposition’ 

a grass-seller 

‘self? 

self-being’ 

self-enlightened’ 

‘self-enlightened’ 


a Vedic text 

darkness 

‘craving’ 

‘thus gone’ — an epithet of the Buddha 
or a buddha 

‘such-ness’ 

‘elder’, ‘monk’ 

‘The three Baskets’ (of the Pali canon) 
‘ford-maker’ — an epithet of the 
wholly liberated ones in Jainism 
‘shelter’ (one of the 7 resorts) 

a verse-metre 

s. tanha 

Ss. pramana 

‘those with perception (‘sight’) from 
within’ 

‘method’ 

‘those seeing on this side’, i.e. ‘ordi- 
nary people’ 


‘cut off’, ‘cutting off 
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upadana 
_upadanakkhandha 


upalakkhana 
upanayana 
upasaka 
upasika 
upastha 
upavita 

upaya 

upayasa 
utpada-nirodha 


Uttarajjhayana-sutta 


Vacaspati 


Vaccha or Vacchagotta - 


vaikalpika 

vajapeya 

Vajira 
Vajracchedika-sttra 
Vajradhara 

Vakkali 

vamsa 


Varaha-grhyasttra 
Varsakara 
vasa 
vasana 
vatthu 
vedana-dhatu 
vedya 
vibhava 
vicara 
vidh 
vidhi 

. vihara 
vijfidna 
vikalpa 
vikalpaka 
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‘grasping’ 

‘the aggregate of conscious life, by 
grasping at which the idea of individ- 
ual existence is produced’ 
differentiation 

a Vedic ritual 

‘devout layman’ 
‘devout laywoman’ 

a bodily posture 

‘the sacred thread’ 
‘means’, ‘instruments’ * 
despair 

‘stopping of origination 
a Jaina text 


’ 


‘the lord of speech’ 

a brahman 

arbitrary 

a Vedic ritual 

a nun 

a sutra of the Prajnaparamita school 
a dhyani-bodhisattva 

a monk 

the literature of Buddhist chronicles in 
Ceylon 

‘a domestic sutra’ 

a minister 

cloth 

smell, ‘karmic impregnation’ 

‘base’, ‘ground’, thing 

‘element of sensation’ 

‘perceptible’, ‘knowable’ 
‘disappearance’, ‘annihilation’ 
reasoning, ‘reflexive knowledge’ 

to cut, pierce 

‘a preparatory rite’ 

Buddhist monastery in Sri Lanka 
consciousness 

‘false construction’ 

‘innerly constructed’ (or ‘construed”) 


Vimanavatthu- 
Atthakatha 

vimutta 

vimutti 

vinasa » 

vinaya 


Vinitadeva 
vififidna 
vififiana-dhatu 
vipassana 
vipassana dhura 


vipamutta 
Visuddhimagga 


visaya 
visamyutta 
visesa 
Viyaha-pannatti 
vuddhi 

vyadhi 


yasa 
yamaka 
yathabhutata 


yathakammupagafiana 


yathavat 
yod-pa 

yul 
yul-can-nyid 
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a Pali commentary 


‘freed’, ‘liberated’ 
‘freedom’, ‘liberation’ 
destruction 


‘monastic discipline; the first section 


(‘basket’) of the Tipitaka of the Pali 
canon 

a Buddhist philosopher 

S$. vijfiana 

‘element of consciousness’ 

‘insight meditation’ 

‘insight meditation as a_ special 
vocation’ : 

‘released from...’ 

‘Way of Purification’ — a Buddhagho- 
sa’s book 

‘object of sensory cognition’ 
‘unyoked’ 

‘concrete’, ‘particular’ 

a Jaina text 

growth 

illness 


a noble youth 

a monk 

‘as such-ness” 

‘knowledge of destinations according 
to actions’ ; 

‘the state of such-ness’ 

existence 

‘object’ 

‘objectivity’, ‘objectness’ 


